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Sir FOHN COXE HIPPISLEY, Barr. 


SIR, 


P ERMIT me, under the favouring 
auſpices of your patronage, diveſted of every claim 
to literary excellence, to preſent this my firſt eflay 
in the career of literature; and to entreat you 
to throw the veil of indulgence over every error 
or imperſection, which your quick diſcernme” 
will not fail to diſcover, in the tranſlation of a 
Work, performed while labouring under every 
diſadvantage of time and place, being, from the 
nature of my ſituation in life, deprived of the 
enjoyment of ſolitude, ſo neceſſary for literary 
purſuits, and fo ardently and inceflantly the 
object of my moſt fervent wiſhes, 


A 2 | To 


# ” * 


| 
* 
| 
: 


(iv ) 

To you, Sir, whoſe mind is enriched with 
extenſive literature, it is unneceſſary to ſay any 
thing in commendation of the Work itſelf. Long 
acquainted with the original, you have teſtified 
your taſte for genius and philoſophy by placing it 
in your library : the preſent tranſlation, however, 
is enriched with ſome additional chapters, taken 
from a new edition recently publiſhed, which I 
fortunately met with ere the whole manuſcript 
was ready for the preſs; and if I have the happi- 


neſs to merit your applauſe, it will be the moſt 


gratifying reward for my labours. Yes, Sir, the 
claims you have already upon my gratitude, 
which the lapſe of years can never obliterate from 
my memory, my tongue will ever be as proud ta 
acknowledge as my heart to feel; and the fame 
of your reyered virtues, and of thoſe of your 
amiable Lady, will ever be the theme on which 
my mind will dwell with peculiar delight. I am 
therefore particularly happy in the preſent oppor- 
tunity of paying this public tribute to your worth, 
of expreſſing how highly I am indebted to your 
philanthropy, and to your generous benevolence, 
of which I have experienced the moſt uncommon 
inſtances, In the ardent hope that your life, ſo 

valuable 


. (» 
valuable to many, may long be ſpared, to diffuſe 
the like liberal ſentiments and every happineſs to 
your ſurrounding relations and friends, and de- 
pending on the continuation of your favourable 
opinion, I wiſh ever to be eſteemed, with pro- 
found veneration, and grateful regard, 


SIR, 


Four moſt obliged, - 
And devoted 


| Humble ſervant, 
Stanhope-ſireet, 


June 16, 1797. ä 
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YEAR TWO THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED 
AND FORTY. 


Ä „„ 


Exiftence ſaw him ſpurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vain. Jonxsox. 


eee and venerable year, deſtined to 
bring felicity to the inhabitants of this world; thou, 
alas! whom I have only ſeen in a dream, when thou 
| ſhalt ſpring forth, from the boſom of eternity, thoſe who 
Mall ſee thy radiant glory, will trample my aſhes, and 
thoſe of thirty generations, ſucceſſively extinguiſhed, and 
buried in the profound abyſs of Death. Kings, who are 
this day ſeated on thrones, will then be no more; neither 
will any of their poſterity remain ; and thou wilt be the 
Judge both of thoſe deceaſed monarchs, and of thoſe wri- 
ters, who lived under and were forced to ſubmit their wri-. 
tings to their deſpotic deciſions. The names of thoſe who 
have þeen the friends and defenders of humanity, will ſhine 
with honour ; their glory will be pure and radiant z but 
that vile crowd of kings, who in every ſenſe have tor- 
mented the human ſpecies, buried deeper even in oblivion 
than they will be in the regions of death, ſhall only eſcape 

ſhame by annihilation. | 
"Tis the moſt glorious prerogative of human nature, 
that while the writer's thoughts ennoble his page, they 
at the ſame time raiſe him from the grave, and render 
his memory immortal: and while the thunderings of 
deſpotiſm fall, and are extinguiſhed, the pen of an 
| author 
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1 
author overleaps the interval of time, and either puniſhes 
or acquits the pretended maſters of the univerſe. 

I have availed myſelf of the natural power with 
which we are all born; I have, in my ſolitary hours, 
cited before the tribunal of my reaſon the laws, the 
abuſes, the cuſtoms of the country, where I lived obſcure 
and unknown: I have felt that virtuous indignation, 
which all feeling beings owe to their oppreſſors: I have 
detoſted tyranny ; I have cenſured and combated it with 
all the weapons in my power; but the repreſentation of 
thee, O moſt deſirable year! although in contemplation 
capable of railing and inflaming my ideas, will, I fear, 
be deemed by thee no better than a more refined degree 
of ſlavery. Ah! pardon my errors; the genius of the 
times cppreſſes imagination, and prevents it ſoaring to 
the more exalted ſpheres of Liberty. The univerſal 
ſtupor actuates me; even the voice of philoſophy, diſ- 
couraged and deſpiſed, has loſt its power; it calls out 
from amidſt the dwellings of men, but is heard no 
more than if it proceeded from the boſom of a deſert. 

Oh! if I could divide the time of my allotted exiſtence 
into two parts, how gladly would I deſcend to the grave, 
and exchange the fad diſmal aſpe& of my preſent contem- 
poraries, to awaken in thoſe pure and happy days which 
thou wilt bring forth : when man will have recovered his 
courage, with his liberty; his independence, and his 
innate virtues, Ah! why cannot I ſee thee realized? 
Blifsful year! haſten thy coming, fated to enlighten and 
create the happineſs of the world : but, alas! my imagi- 
nation, now freed from all remains of ſo favourable and 
delightful a dream, gives me rather to fear that the re- 
volving luminary of the world will then only caſt a melan- 
choly light upon a confuſed maſs of aſhes and of ruins, 
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CHAP. I. 


But, ah ! what hand the ſorrot ing preſpect brings ® 
FW hat voice recalls the expiring day? 


FFICIOUS friend! why haſt thou diſturbed me? 
Ah! why not let me ſleep on? The dream which thou 


-haſt interrupted, though but an illuſion, was far pre- 


ferable to the inauſpicious truth of day. O! how de- 
lightful was the error, and why did I not remain buried 
in it? But, alas! I am, on the contrary, recalled to wit - 
neſs the frightful and alarming chaos, from which I 
thought myſelf happily releaſed : fit down and liſten to 
me, while -my mind is {till filled with the ſtriking Cir» 


cumſtances of my dream. 


I was laſt evening ſeveral hours in converſation with 
that elderly Engliſhman, whoſe ſoul is ſo truly honeſt 
and ſincere. You know how much I eſteem and love a 
real Engliſh character; none are better friends; nor do 
we meet among other nations men whoſe minds are ſo 
generous and ſo firm. That ſpirit of liberty which ani- 


mates them, creates a degree of firmneſs and of con- 
B ſiſteney 
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ſiſtency very rarely to be found among the people of 
other countries. 

« Your nation,” ſaid he, © is filled with a multiplicity 
of ſtrange abuſes: the mind loſes itſelf in endeavouring to 
number them, and ſtill more in aiming at comprehend- 
ing them : but, above all, I am aſtoniſhed at the' appa- 
rent calm which ſeems to have taken poſſeſſion of the 
minds of people of every order, and of every rank. This 
ſeeming tranquillity 1s certainly the forerunner and 
breeder of the moſt alarming inteſtine commotions. 
Your metropolis is the moſt irregular compound, and 
receptacle of extreme opulence and exceſſive miſery, 
which are perpetually jarring. How aſtoniſhing! that 
any thing fo diſproportioned and unequal, conſuming 
itſelf as it does in all its parts, ſhould continue to exiſt 
under fo great an inequality. 

In your vaſt country the metrepolis is the grand mover 
and ſpring of every action; how many towns, nay whole 
provinces, are ſacrificed to it; and yet this great capital itſelf 
may be compared to a diamond in a dunghill. What an 
anaccountable mixture of wit and folly, of genius and 
extravagance, of greatneſs and of meanneſs ! I leave ww 
native ifland and haſten to Paris, where I hope to find 
myſelf in the centre of knowledge, where men, by the 
mutual union of their talents, aſſemblc, together all the 
pleaſures of life, and enjoy that eaſe which conſtitutes its 
greateſt charm: but, good heavens! how are my hopes 
diſappointed! Tn this very ſpot, where there is an abun- 
dance of every thing, I find innumerable wretches, who 
ſuffer hunger, cold, and every kind of miſery; under a 
variety of wiſe laws I ſee a thouſand crimes daily com- 
niitted ; every thing is in diſorder, in ſpite of the many 
regulations of the police, and in every quarter I meet 
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With embarraſſments, fetters, and cuſtoms, which are 
contrary to the public good. 

« Here you ſee a crowd of perſons, preſſi ing upon each 
other, to ſave themſelves from being run over by an in- 
numerable train of carriages, which contain perſons, 
who, upon an average, are far from being preferable to 
thoſe whom they moleſt. I ſhudder when I hear the 
quick ſtep of a pair of horſes in ſtreets filled with old men, 
pregnant women, and children, without a path wherein 
they. may walk in ſafety: indeed there is nothing ſo 
inſulting to human nature as that continued indif- 
ference about - dangers, which are renewed every 
inſtant. 

« You have one particular quarter of your city which 
exhales a fœtid odour, and to many it is a deadly blaſt ; 
and yet thouſands, both men and women, are under the 
neceſſity of inhabiting nat air, impregnated with poiſon 
and with death. 

c Your temples,” continued he, © are more calculated 
to diſguſt the people than to edify them : they are made 
uſe of as a thoroughfare, and frequently for ſomething 
worſe: one cannot fit down in them without paying ; 
which is a ſhocking and indecent monopoly in a holy 
place, where all men, in the preſence of the Supreme 
Being, ought to be equal. 

« You have ſome maſter- pieces among your dramatic 
works; but if, after having been pleaſed with the peru- 
ſal, I am inclined to go to the repreſentation of them, 
they are ſo mutilated and reverſed, that I no longer ro- 
cogniſe them for the ſame. You copy from the Greeks 
and Romans, but you cannot adhere to their manner, 
which is noble and ſimple ; ſo great is your attachment 
to puerilities, In ſhort, all your places of public reſort 
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' are attended with more inconvenience than entertain- 


ment. 

« As for all your great and boaſted monuments of 
architecture, what are they but an heap of ruins ? 
Does not the Palais d» Louvre, which you ſhew with ſo 
much admiration, reflect ore diſgrace than honour upon 
your nation; particularly while there are ſo many gaudy 
baubles of edifices, which coſt more money to repair 
than would be expended in complenting your public 
buildings ? 

«« But all this is nothing, compared with the enormous 
diſproportion of fortunes, and the ſecret cauſes which 


have given riſe to it, Were I to deſcant upon the 
morals of the great, which are hard-hearted, haughty, 


and overbearing, under an exterior of politeneſs and com- 
plaiſance: were I to trace the indigence of the poor, and 
t impoſſibility of amendir g his ſituation, without hazard- 
ing the loſs of his integrity 3 were I to enumerate the ſums 
which a diſhoneſt man acquires ; and expreſs the degree 


of credit and reſpe& he enjoys by every additional proof 


of roguery, it would lead me in a labyrinth, from whence 
I ſhould not extricate myſelf without ſome difficulty: 
therefore good night. I ſet out to-morrow, and ſhall 
leave Paris for ever. I cannot remain any longer in this 
city, which is ſo truly unhappy, with every poſlible 
means of being otherwiſe, 

« I am diſguſted with Paris as much as with "9-9 Wo 
All great cities are alike. The opinion of Rouſſeau we 
continually find verified, that men become more and 
more depraved and corrupted, notwithſtanding the laws 
they make for their common happineſs ;* the very reverſe 
of this might reaſonably have been expected; but it is the 
intereſt of all evil-diſpoſed individuals to oppoſe the 


general good, 
« I ſhall 
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66 ſhall retire into ſome village, where pure air, and 
tranquil pleaſures, may be enjoyed; and where I ſhall 
lament the fate of thoſe unhappy individuals, who are 
doomed to inhabit thoſe ſuperb priſons called cities“. 

In vain I repeated the old adage to him, that Paris 
was not built in a day; that every thing was now in a 
ſtate of perfection, if compared with former ages. In 
a few years more,” ſaid I, “ all things will be ſo changed 
that you will find all your complaints redreſſed, and not 
a wiſh ungratified ; provided it be poſſible to act accord- 
ing to the vaſt projects which are now forming 
« Ah!” ſaid he, * that is truly the charaQeriſtic of your 
nation; always making projets! And do you really 
believe they will ever be realiſed? You are a true French- 
man, my dear friend, and, with all your good ſenſe, 
you poſſeſs the foible of all your countrymen ; but ſo let 
it be: I will return and ſee you when all theſe fine pro- 
jets are put in execution; until then I will go and live 
elſewhere. I cannot live among ſo many unhappy per- 
| ſons, whoſe looks, expreſſive of the ſufferings they | 
endure, create continual pangs of grief in my heart. 

] ſee that it would not be difficult to remedy the moſt 
preſſing of theſe evils ; but, believe me, it will never be 
undertaken: the method would be ſimple, and therefore 
would not be attended to. There are many among you 
who, with much affeQation, are conſtantly repeating the 
claims and rights of humanity ; but it is merely in order 
to exempt themſelves from the duties annexed thereto, 
Alas! you have long ceaſed to err through ignorance ; 
therefore nothing now can operate your cure. Adieu.“ 
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CHAP. II. 
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Warm fancy, kindling with deliglin, 
| Anticipates the lapſe of age ; 
| And thus fhe throws her eagles fight 


—— 
— 


O'er time's yet undiſcover d page. 


| 
| 

! T was midnight ere my old Engliſh friend left me; 
| I was rather fatigued; I therefore inſtantly cloſed my 
ſ door and went to bed. Soon as Morpheus had ſhed his 
influence o'er my eye-lids I fell into an extraordinary 
dream. Methought I had been fleeping for a ſucceſſion 
of ages, and that I at laſt awoke, I aroſe, and found an 
oppreſſive weight all over me, to which I had never been 
accuſtomed : my hands trembled, my legs tottered, and 
on looking at myſelf in a glaſs, I could ſcarce recollect 
my own features. I had retired to bed with brown hair, a 
good complexion, and the appearance of a man in health ; 
| but when I roſe I felt my forehead furrowed with innu- 
| merable wrinkles; my hair was like ſilver ; two great 
cheek bones, without fleſh to cover them; a long noſe z 
'' a pale and wan complexion o'erſpread my countenance. 
Soon as I began to walk, I mechanically, as it were, 
leaned upon a cane, to ſupport my tottering limbs: but 
though I had acquired old age, I had not acquired with it 
the ſullen ill humour which charaReriſes moſt old men. 

| On quiting my own houſe to take my morning walk, 
| | J found myſelf in a large ſquare, which had not been 
| built above three years: a beautiful pyramidal column had 
juſt been erected, which ſeemed to attract the public 
| | notice. I approached, and found engraven on the marble, in 
| letters of gold, The year of our Lord M.MIV.CXL.” 
| | At firſt I imagined it muſt be an error in my own eye- 
| ö ſight, or rather a miſtake of the artiſts; and was going 
to 


1 

to obferve it to the bye-ſtanders, when my ſurpriſe was 
greatly augmented on raiſing my eyes towards the walls, 
and ſeeing ſeveral royal edits; I read the ſame date, 
M.MIV.CXL, printed upon all the public papers. 
How! ſaid J to myſelf, am I grown ſo old without per- 
ceiving it ? I muſt haye flept ſeven hundred years. This 

is moſt ſtrange indeed. Pee 1 

I found every thing totally changed. Every quarter of 
the town, with which I formerly was ſo well acquainted, . 
I found embelliſhed, and entirely new. I was loſt in 
admiration, while I contemplated the broad ſtreets and 
Ipacious ſquares, where every ſort of buſineſs was 
tranſacted without any buſtle, or entanglement of car- 
riages. My ears were not now, as formerly, ſtunned 
with confuſed cries of men and women carrying provi- 
ſions to ſell: neither was I overtaken or met in the mid- 
dle of a ſtreet by carriages ready to run over me. Any 
gouty, lame, or otherwiſe infirm man, might have 
walked on without danger. The whole city appeared 
animated and cheerful, but without any buſtle or con- 
fuſion. 

I was fo ſtruck with every thing I ſaw around me, 
that I was ſome time ere I diſcovered that I was myſelf 
an object of admiration and ſurpriſe to every one: they 
examined me from head to foot, and ſhrugged up their 
ſhoulders, ſmiling at each other, as if they ſaw a perſon 
in a maſquerade habit: in ſhort, the clothes I wore ap- 
peared to them as ſuch; ſo totally different they were to 
their own, | | 

A citizen (whom I afterwards found was one of the 
learned men) approached me, and - politely, though very 
gravely, ſaid, “Good old man, to what purpoſe do you 
put on this diſguiſe ? Is it that you wiſh to retrace to our 
minds the ridiculous cuſtoms of former extravagant ages? 
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We have no wiſh to imitate them; therefore let me adviſe 
you to throw off this joke, which is unbecoming your 
years, and let us ſec you in your own character.” 

To this I replied : “ Do you call diſguiſe the clothes 
J wore yeſterday, and all my life before? It is your 
marble pillars, and all your public advertiſements, which 
tend to deceive. You ſeem no longer to acknowledge 
Louis XVI. for your ſovereign, I know not what is 
your motive, but I think it a very dangerous one. Such 
impoſitions are truly ridiculous; for you muſt know that 
nothing can prevail againſt the evidence of our own 
exiſtence,” | | 

Whether the man was perſuaded. that I was either 
raving, or in my dotage, or whether he had ſome other 


ſuſpicion, I know not: however, he quietly aſked me in | 


what year I was born? I anſwered in 1740. Well 
then,” ſaid he, „you are exactly ſeven hundred years 
old. We muſt not be ſurpriſed at any thing,” ſaid he to 
the crowd which ſurrounded me; Methuſalem, and 
ſome other men, have lived to the age of Sight or nine 
hundred years; therefore this man may alſo be privileged; 
or, perhaps, he has found out an elixir which confers im- 
mortality.” | 

He ſmiled as he ſpoke thus, and every perſon came 
nearer to me with peculiar complacency and reſpect. 
They wiſhed to interrogate me, but they were withheld 
by diſcretion ; they only whiſpered to each other, © This 
is a man born in the age of Louis the Sixtcenth ; look at 
him ; how ſtrange he looks !” 
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CRAP. 11. 


To fee each joy the ſons of pleaſure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's cuoe. 
Here while the courtier plitters in brocade— 


WAS very much at a loſs what I ſhould do; when 
I the philoſopher, who had ſpoken to me before, kindly 
ſaid, Wonderful old man! you will find ſome difficulty 
in recogniſing the ſtreets and walks, which are all ſo 
greatly altered: come with me; I am willing to be your 
guide: but pray let us go firſt to ſome ready-made clothes- 
ſhop, where you may be decently clad, or I could not 
accompany you through the ſtreets; for you muſt ac- 
knowledge, that your dreſs is very ridiculous in theſe 
days; that it is inconvenient, and not calculated to pro- 
mote health : your arms and ſhoulders are confined, and 
your whole body very ill at caſe : and why let your legs 
and thighs be expoſed to the inclemencies of the weather? 
that weapon of death, which, in your century, was fo 
neceſſary an appendage, is, in my opinion, a very uſeleſs 
part of dreſs ; to what purpoſe ſhould you entangle your 
legs with arms offenſive or defenſive in a city where a 
good police, and a well-regulated government, mult be 
anſwerable for the life of each individual, and where 
every kind of combat is prohibited?“ 

Each century has its particular faſhion ; and, if I am 
not miſtaken, our's is both agreeable and convenient : in 
effect his dreſs, though quite new to me, was not un- 
pleaſant: his hat was not of that gloomy colour, nor 
ridiculous ſhape, which diſtinguiſhed thoſe of our times; 
the crown alone remained the ſame, which was ſuffici- 
ently large to admit the whole head; the rim was cal- 


culated for conveniency, either to be worn down, as a 
ſhelter 
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| ſhelter againſt the rays of the ſun, or againſt the rain, 
or to be rolled up round the crown of the hat, which 
altogether had a very graceful appearance. 

His hair was neatly braided, and tied altogether at the 
crown of his head, with a very ſmall appearance of 
powder, which did not conceal its natural colour. This 
was a ſimple head-dreſs, very unlike our plaſtering of 
powder andypomatum, which made the head appear like 
a pyramid ; neither „ere there any remains of thoſe for- 
mal curls or ridiculous bag-wigs of our former days. 

His neck was not ſtrangled with a ſtuffing of wadding 
and muſlin; but he wore a cravat more or leſs warm ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon; his arms were unconfined in ſleeves 
that were comfortably large, and his body at eaſe in a 
looſe veſt, over which he wore a long mantle or cloak, 
calculated to preſerve him from cold or rain, or to hang 
gracefully looſe about him ; he had a long ſcarf round his 
waiſt, which was becoming, and of great utility in cold 
weather ; and his legs, inſtead of being cut in two by 
thoſe garters which impede circulation, were covered 
with a long ſtocking, or pantaloon, and his foot was in- 
Cloſed in a commodious ſhoe made in form like a ſandal. 

We went together into a ſhop, where I clothed myſelf _ 
from head to foot; and I could ſcarcely believe my{'t in 
a ſhop, there being ſo much candour and honeſt ſincerity 
in the manners and diſcourſe of the maſter, and ſo much 
daylight in his warehouſe. N 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV, 


Sure, ſcenes like theſe no troubles e' er annoy d 
Sure, theſe denote one univerſal joy ! 


Y expenſes at the clothes-ſhop amounted to a louis 
A of our money; I took one from my pocket and laid 
it down, which the maſter promiſed to keep as a curious 
antique coin. It was become the cuſtom to pay ready 
money in every ſhop, and the people, who made a point of 
the moſt ſcrupulous integrity, were not acquainted even 
with the meaning of the word credit, which either on 
one ſide or the other ſerved only as an ingenious diſguiſe 
for roguery, The cuſtom of being in debt was no longer 
a diſtinguiſhing appendage to rank or nobility. 

When I came out of the ſhop the crowd continued to 
ſurround me; but their looks were not inſulting ; they 
ſeemed, on the contrary, to eye me with a reſpectful 
compaſſion, ſaying to each other, “ that is the man wha 
is ſeven hundred years old, how extremely unhappy he 
mult have been during the firſt years of his life!“ 

I was ſurpriſed to find the ſtreets ſo clean, and ſo free 
from buſtle and confuſion; and yet the city appeared well 
populated; but it was likewiſe well regulated, and in 
every ſtreet I ſaw a man, whoſe buſineſs was to direct the 
order of carriages and of foot-paſſengers, particularly thoſe 
who were loaded, for whom he took every poſſible care 
to open a free paſſage; and I was pleaſed to ſee that their 
Joad was always proportioned to their ſtrength, but not, as 
heretofore, when a number of unhappy wretches were 
ſeen bending under a weight which was more calculated 
for a beaſt of burden than for a human being. The rich 
man no longer degraded humanity by the help of a few 
| | | pieces 
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pieces of money; neither were the women, whoſe deli- 
cate conſtitutions, and more feeble frames, plainly indi- 
. cate the intentions of Providence in ſending them among 
us to have been for o domeſtic comforts ; neither were 
they ſeen fitting in the public markets, and exciting the 
compaſſion of all men of feeling, as well as their diſ- 
guſt, by metamorphoſing themſelves in various ways from 
the ſituation allotted them by nature. Reſtored to the 
duties of their ſtate, the women now led a domeſtic, com- 
fortable life; they attended to- their children, comforted 
their huſbands in the various calamities incident to human 
life, and were never ſeen out of their proper ſphere. 


IG — 


CHAP. v. 5 


No buſy dender dins with clamorous call, 


No rattling carriage drives me to the wall, 


OBSERVED, that thoſe carriages going upwards 
kept to the right, and thoſe coming downwards to the 
left; the ſame regularity was obſerved by foot-paſſengers ; 
this ſimple method of not being moleſted in the ſtreets had 
but juſt been diſcovered ; by this means every paſſage 
was ſecure and eaſy, and when any public ceremony 
took place, where great multitudes were aſſembled, they 
all equally enjoyed the ſpectacle without danger of being 
trampled upon or ſqueezed to death : neither was there 
| any impediment of carriages; half a hundred might come 
( on, in the ſame (ſtreet, without being mutually in each 
other's way, as they formerly were, and remained ſome- 
times entangled for an hour, while the gilded fool, who 
ſuffered himſelf to be carried, forgetting that he had legs 
f to 
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to carry him, called out to his coachman to go on witlt 
redoubled vociferation. 

But in theſe days it was quite the reverſe; I met a hun- 
dred carts and waggons, loaded with different proviſions, 
to one coach; and thoſe I did meet never carried any 
but men unable to walk, either through infirmity or old 
age. Where are all thoſe brilliant carriages, ſo finely 
gilt, and highly varniſhed and decorated, which formerly 
filled the ſtreets of Paris? What! have you no coxcombs? 
no miſtreſſes? no farmer of the king's revenues? Neither 
of theſe three deſpicable ſpecies of beings, who formerly 


inſulted the public with ſo much haughty pride, and 


ſeemed to vie with each other in the pleaſure of terrifying 
the honeſt tradeſman, who, with haſty ſteps, was forced 
to run for his life, or be cruſhed to atoms under their 
ſplendid wheels? Our young lords drove on the pavement 
of Paris as if they were engaging in Olympic games, and 
all their pride conſiſted in killing their horſes; in theſe 
caſes, thoſe who valued their lives remained in their 


houſes. © Theſe races are no longer allowed,“ ſaid my 


guide; “ we have proper ſumptuary laws, which have 
repreſſed that barbarous luxury, which only ſerved to 
pamper a ſet of idle lacqueys, and to pervert the uſe of 
that noble animal, which is deſtined to help our induſtry, 


and not our pride: the eye of the poor is no longer in- 


ſulted with the profuſions of the favourites of fortune; 
our lords make uſe of their legs, by which they enjoy 
more money and fewer fits of the gout. 

« However, we are not totally without carriages; we 
have a few, which belong to ſome of the elder magiſ- 
trates, or to men who are diſtinguiſhed by their ſervices 
to their country, or to others who are bending under the 
weight of years. To ſuch as theſe, and theſe only, it is 
permitted to drive ſlowly through the ſtreets, where the 
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meaneſt citizen is reſpected; if they ever had the mis- 
fortune to injure any one, they would inſtantly alight 
from their carriage and place him there; but ſuch acci- 
dents never happen; the titled rich are eſtimable men, 
who never think themſelves degraded by making way in 
the ſtreets for thoſe who are obliged to go on foot, Our 
gracious ſovereign himſelf is often ſcen to walk on foot 
among us; and he ſometimes honours our houſes with 
his preſence ; and whenever he is fatigued with walking, 
He makes choice of a ſhop to go in and reſt : he loves to 
recall the natural equality which ſhould reign among men; 
and therefore he always finds, both in our looks and in 
our hearts, the real effuſions of love and gratitude ; our 
acclamations ſpring from our hearts, and find acceſs to his, 
wherein they are received with complacency and love. 
He is another Henry IV. he has all his greatneſs of ſoul, 
His compaſſionate diſpoſition, and his ſimple manners ; 
but he is more fortunate. His very footſteps are re- 
vered, and the walks which he frequents are held ſacred ; 
they are ſo far venerated, that the bittereſt enemies would 
not profane them with quarrelling in or near them; they 
would bluſh to commit the leaſt diſorder near thoſe 
Places, and ſay, F the king were to paſs; which reflection 
would be ſufficient to keep them at peace. How power- 
ful the influence of example! when given by the firſſ 
perſons in the kingdom, how ſtriking! and how it be- 
comes an inviolable law with all other men!” 


a ih 


CHAP, VI. 


Titles are marks of honeſt men, and wiſe 
The fool or knave that wears a title, lies. 


F Obſerved to my guide, that things were very much 
changed: I ſee, ſaid I, that every perſon is dreſſed 
with ſimplicity, and I have not met one man with a gold 
trimmed coat or laced ruffles, In my time a coſtly and. 
childiſh extravagance of dreſs prevailed among all orders 
of men; you would have ſeen a man, who might have 
paſſed rather for an automaton, loaded with gold and 
_embroidery, and arrogate great conſequence to himſelf 
from this glittering apparel.” To this my guide rejoined, 
& and this is what has given us a jult contempt for that 
livery of pride. Our eyes are not attracted by outward 
appearances; if any man among us has made himſelf 
known by having excelled in his art, or in his profeſſion, 
he does not need a magnificent dreſs to be noticed ; he 
neither wants admirers to ſound his praiſe, nor proteQors 
to introduce him: his actions are ſufficiently loud, and 
every citizen 1s eager to intereſt himſelf in his favour, 
among whom thoſe of his own profeſſion are always the 
firſt; and every one is allowed to publiſh a memorial, 
wherein may be retraced all the ſervices he has rendered 
the ſtate. The monarch always invites a man, thus dear 
to his people, to his court, and converſes with him, in 
order to gain information ; for he is not ſo ridiculous as to 
believe that wiſdom is inherent in him, and he derives 
ſome profit from every leſſon, particularly when it is on 
any great ſubject, and on theſe occaſions he preſents him 
a hat on which his name is embroidered, and this diſtine- 
tion is much more valuable than the blue and red ribbons 
| which 
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which formerly decorated men who were ſometimes 
totally unknown to their country. You will readily 
ſuppoſe that a man, whoſe name was rendered infamous 
by his bad actions, would not dare to ſhew himſelf to the 
ſcrutinizing looks of the public. But whoever wears one 
of theſe honorary hats may go every where ; and at all 
times he has free acceſs to the foot of the throne. This is 
an invariable law. Thus if either a prince or a duke have 
not performed ſome laudable act, to deſerve their name 
to be embroidered, they may enjoy their riches, but they 
have no badge of honour to diſtinguiſh them, and they 
are ſeen with the ſame indifference, and no more noticed 
than the obſcure citizen who mixes with the crowd. 

IT heſe diſtinctions are authoriſed by reaſon and policy; 
and they are not injurious to any but to thoſe who feel 
themſelves incapable of being raiſed to any dignity. Man 
is not ſufficiently perfect to be virtuous, merely for the 
love of virtue abſtracted from every other conſideration ; 
but the dignity or nobility which ariſes from virtue is 
perſonal, and not hereditary or venal. When the ſon of 
an illuſtrious man has attained the age of twenty-one, he 
is . preſented to the honorary tribunal, which decides 
whether he ſhall enjoy the prerogatives of his father; and 
the honour of belonging to a citizen who is dear to his 


country is confirmed to him, either from his paſt con- 


duct, or from the hopes he may give of the future. But 
if the ſon of an Achilles proves to be a cowardly 


Therſites, we avert our eyes from him, and ſpare him the 


conſuſion of bluſhing for his degeneracy ; and while his 
father's name aſcends with glory to the throne of his ſo- 
vereign, his name is conſigned to oblivion, 

In your time vices were puniſhed, but no reward was 
ever granted to virtue; it was indeed a very imperfect 
legiſlation, With us, any courageous man who has ſaved 
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the life of a fellow-creature in any danger, or who may 
have prevented ſome public misfortune, or performed 
ſome great, or uſeful exploit, wears the embroidered hat, 
and his reſpectable name thus expoſed to public view 
takes the precedency of him who enjoys the higheſt fortune, 
were he Midas, or Plutus himſelf. 

This is a very good way indeed ; in my time hats were 
alſo given, but they were red: and they were to be ac- 
quired by travelling beyond the ſeas for them ; but they had 
little value either in themſelves, or by the dignity they con- 
ferred. And yet men were very ambitious to receive them, 
and I do not well underſtand by what title, .or what were 
the qualifications neceſſary to poſſeſs them; I fear they | 
were not very laudable. 


Philoſophy! 
"Tis thine all human wrongs to heal, 
Lis thine to love all nature's weal. 


WHEN we are engaged in intereſting diſcourſe, we 
do not foon perceive the lapſe of time, or the 
length of a walk. I was no longer ſenſible of my years; 
1 even felt younger than I did an hour before, ſo much 
was I affected with pleaſure by the aſpe& of ſo many 
new objects. But, oh! heavens! what do I perceive! 
how beautiful the banks of the Seine! my enchanted fight 
is gratified with the fineſt monuments of art. The 
Louvre is finiſhed ; the ſpace between the palace of the 
Thuilleries and the Louvre is an immenſe ſquare, appro- 
priated for the celebration of public feſtivals ; they have 
built a new gallery ſimilar to the former, in which the 
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pencil of Perrault is ill held in veneration. Theſe two 


united edifices formed the moſt noble palaces in the 


whole world. It was decorated by the performances of 
all the molt diſtinguiſhed artiſts. Theſe were the moſt 
worthy retinue of ſovereign majeſty, whoſe pride conſiſted 
in an aſſemblage of all the fine arts, and of every thing 
which could conſtitute the happineſs of the realm. Here 
was a moſt ſuperb ſquare, capable of containing all the 
inhabitants of the city, oppoſite to which was a temple 
of Juſtice, whoſe architecture was conſiſtent with the 
dignity of its object. 

Can this be the new bridge,” I exclaimed to my 
conductor, „how it is ornamented !'” What do you 
mean by the-new bridge? we have given it another name, 
and we have altered the name of many other places, and 
have ſubſtituted others more ſignificant or more adapted; 
for this, though of trifling import in itſelf, has great in- 
fluence over the minds of the people. Remember then 


that this is the bridge of Henry the Great. As it forms 


the communication of the two diviſions of the city, it could | 
not have a better name, nor a more reſpected one. At 
equal diſtances we have placed the ſtatues of ſome of the 
great men who, like him, have loved and fought for the 
good of their country excluſively. We have not heſitated 
to place beſide this great monarch the Chancelier de 
L'Hopital the revered Sully, Jeannin, and Colbert. 
Where is the book of morality, or what public exhorta- 
tion can be ſo ſtriking, or ſo eloquent, as this aſſembly 
of heroes, whoſe ſilent, but expreſſive looks convey the 
neceſſity and the glory of obtaining public eſteem, 
Your century had not the honour of doing theſe things.” 
« Oh! no: in my century the greateſt difficulties attended 


every enterpriſe; the moſt pompous preparations were 


made, and, after all, they only proved the forerunner of a 
4 miſ- 
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miſcarriage; the moſt trivial impediments were ſufficient 
to put a period to the moſt lofty ſprings of pride and 
ambition. In ſpeculation they performed the fineſt deeds; 
and the tongue or the pen ſeemed the univerſal and ſole 
inſtrument of all their performances. However, there is 
a time for every thing; our's was the age of projects innu- 

merable, your's is that of execution, I heartily congra- 
tulate you on the felicity you enjoy, and myſelf for having 
lived till now.” 
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CHAP. VIII. 


& J"ifrons of bliſs ! eternal powers ! 
& What force has flook thoſe hated walls ? 

& What arm has rent thoſe threat'ning tow'rs ? 
& Is falls—the guilty fabric falls lx 


A 5 I turned upwards to go over that bridge which 

| was formerly called Pont au Change, I felt 
great pleaſure in diſcovering that it was no longer crowd- 
ed with a ſet of ill-built houſes, as it formerly was; as far 
as my eye could extend, it was gratified with the ſight of 
the gentle current of the Seine, which was a truly de- 
lightful proſpect, and the only one of its kind. 

« Theſe are admirable changes,” ſaid I to my com- 
panion, I am charmed with the ſight of them.“ Very 
true; they are ſo,” rejoined he, © only that it is pity 
they recall a very fatal event to our memory, which was 
cauſed by your extreme negligence.” . Qur's! how pray? 
explain yourſelf,” —< It is recorded in hiſtory, that you 
were continually projecting the downfall of thoſe houſes, 
and yet that you never performed your promiſes. One 
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day when your ſheriffs were introducing a ſumptuous en- 
tertainment by a volley of ſlender fire-works, which was 
given to celebrate the anniverſary of ſome faint, to whom 
doubtleſs the French owed very great obligations, the 
noiſe of the cannon and ſquibs was ſufficient to throw 

down theſe old houſes, built upon ſuch old bridges; they 

| ſhook, and fell in upon their inhabitants; the overthrow 
of the former brought on the ruin of the latter, a thou- 
ſand perſons were loſt, and the ſheriffs, to whom the 
houſes chiefly belonged, curſed both the fire-works and 
the entertainment. 

e The following years were more productive 
of good. The money which was either expend- 
ed upon trifles, or hoarded up to become uſeleſs, 
was now employed in rebuilding and repairing the 
bridges: they lamented that they had not followed this 
plan during the preceding years; but it was the fate of 
your ages never to diſcover, or to acknowledge your enor- 
mous follies till after they were irremediable. Come 

and walk this way, you will ſee ſome other buildings we 
have demoliſhed, which I think you will approve of; you 
ſce that one of the fineſt quays in Paris is no longer ſpoiled | 
by the two wings of that edifice, formerly called the 
College of the Four Nations, which was only ſubſiſting as 
a memento of the vindictive temper of a cardinal; and we 
have erected our town-houſe, or guildhall, oppoſite the 
| Louvre, And when we give any entertainment or public 
| rejoicing, we recolle& that they are for the enjoyment 
ll | of the people as well as for our own. The ſquare is 
i ſpacious; and we never ſee a man injured by the fire- 
ll works, or by blows from the ſoldiery, who in your time 
[ (a thing incredible) would often lame the ſpeRators of 
ſuch ſcenes with impunity, | 
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« You ſee, we have erected the equeſtrian ſtatues of 
all the ſovereigns, who have ſucceeded to thoſe of your 
time, in the centre of each bridge. This aſſemblage of 
kings, erected without pomp in the centre of the town, 
preſents a very intereſting ſpectacle, and ſeem like the 
tutelary gods of the city, and of the river, of which they 
command an an entire view.—They are all placed in an 
open ſpace, like the good Henry IV. and look more popular 
than if they were confined in narrow receſſes. Theſe ſtatues 
have been raiſed without much coſt; for our kings love 
their people too well to exhauſt their reſources, as they 
did in your days.” I ſaw with much pleaſure that they 
had withdrawn from the ſtatues of ſome of our kings 
thoſe chained ſlaves which were formerly ſeen at the feet 
of Louis XIV. and of Louis XV. and that they had 
eraſed every faſtidious inſcription from them; fax though 
this groſs flattery was the leaſt dangerous of any, It had 
been entirely baniſhed from among them, as well as 
every appearance of falſchood and pride. | 
 Tinquired for the Baſtille, and was told, that it had been 
raſed to its foundation by a prince, who, far from ſup- 
poſing himſelf the ſovereign ruler of men, retained a juſt 
fear for the Judge of Kings; and that on the ruins of that 
dreadful caſtle (which might be well ſtiled the palace of 
revenge, and of royal revenge), a temple dedicated to 
Clemency had been erected: I was alſo told, that no 
citizen ever was confined for any offence without being 
publicly tried; and as for“ lettres de cachet,” their very 
name was unknown to the people; that it now only 
ſerved to exerciſe the indefatigable erudition of philoſo- 
phers who wiſhed to pierce through the cloud of barbarous 
times, and to diſcover what could be their uſe. They had 
written a book on this ſubject, entitled, Parallel of the 
teitres de cachet, and of the Aſiatic cord. | 
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We traverſed the Thuilleries, where I ſaw every perſon 
enter without difficulty, which embelliſhed them in my 
eyes; and I was pleaſed to find I could fit in this royal 
garden without being obliged to pay for my feat. We 
were now come to the ſquare of Louis XV. my guide 
taking me by the hand, ſaid, «© You muſt have been 
preſent at the inauguration of this equeſtrian ſtatue ?”— 


'« Yes: I was very young, but not more curious than I am 


at preſent.” —* Indeed,” rejoined my friend, “ this is a 
maſter-piece worthy of our days ; we ſtill admire it every 
day; its perſpective from the oppoſite palace, when the 
ſetting ſun encompaſſes it with its beautiful laſt rays, Is 
truly auguſt and magniſicent, and thoſe delightful avenues 
from the palace through the gardens altogether prove the 
plan of this edifice to have been after the exacteſt rules of 
art. The archite& has the merit of having foreſeen the 
effect it would have in future ages. However, I have 
read that in your time this ſtatue, and the ſquare in which 
it is placed, was highly cenſured by men, who were as 
Jealous as they were ignorant; if in theſe latter ages, any 
man was capable of that abſurdity, he would ſoon, find 
himſelf forſaken by all his hearers.” | 

Thus I continued my walk, but it would be tedious to 
give a long detail of it, and beſides it is impoſſible to 
recolle& every part of a dream: however, to proceed 


with what TI chiefly remember; at the corner of every 


ſtreet I ſaw a beautiful fountain, from whence there iſſued 
the moſt tranfparent water, as pure as chryſtal, which 
invited the taſte, ſo ſalutary and healthy it 9 888 
always limpid and running with abundance. 

“ Behold,” ſaid my guide, < the project of your aca- 
demician Defparcieux accompliſhed and perfect! See 
how all thoſe houſes are well ſupplied with the moſt 


neceſſary and moſt uſeful article of life, which ſo greatly 


promotes 
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promotes cleanlineſs and coolneſs. See all theſe build- 


ings; how commodious! how elegant! There are no 
more of thoſe fatal high chimneys, or of thoſe ſloping 


Gothic roofs, which menaced deſtruction to every perſon 


who ventured near them in windy weather.“ 
We went into a houſe and aſcended the ſtairs, which 
were light and ſpacious. I cannot ſay how much I was 
delighted with the flowers on every landing place, which 
ſhed a delightful perfume. But what ſhall I ſay of the 
flat roofs filled with flower-pots? and of all the houſes of 
the ſame height, which formed a ſpacious garden, The 
whole city appeared, from an eminence above, to be 
crowned with flowers, with fruit, and with verdure. 
I obſerved with pleaſure that the hoſpital for the ſick 
was removed from the centre of the city, and, therefore, 


if any ſtranger, or if a citizen falls ſick, far from his 


native country, or removed from his family, he is not 
- impriſoned, as formerly, in a diſguſting bed, between a 
dead corpſe and a man expiring there, to inhale the 
infected breath of death; thus converting a flight indiſpo- 
ſition into a dangerous illneſs. <* No;“ ſaid my guide, 


* we have divided this into twenty different houſes 


ſituated at the different extremities of the city. By this 
means the bad air, which this gulf of infection exhaled, 


was diſperſed, and no longer a nuiſance to the capital. 


Beſides, it is no indigence which obliges our ſick to 
go into theſe hoſpitals; nor do they enter them, already 
ſtruck with the idea of death, well knowing the neglect 
they will experience in them, or in order to ſecure for 
themſelves a decent burial, which they might be de- 
prived of if they died poor in their own houſes: but they 


go into them, becauſe the moſt careſul and ready afliſt- 


ance is to be procured. O! how changed every thing is 
in this place from what it was in your time; you will not 
C4 ſee 
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ſee any confuſion now, nor that horrible mixture of per- 
ſons and diſeaſes, which made it appear as the abode of 
revenge rather than that of charity. Every invalid has a 
bed to himſelf, and can expire without having to upbraid 
human nature, The account of the governors and direc- 
tors have been reviſed ; and O ſhame! O grief! O moſt 
unnatural offence! Men! inhuman and ſavage men! 
were convicted of defrauding the poor of thoſe revenues 
ſet apart for them, and rejoiced in the ſufferings of their 
fellow-creatures; they had concluded an advantageous 
bargain with death. But ſtop .. . . . . the period of theſe 
iniquities is elapſed. The aſylum of the wretched is now 
reſpected as the temple in which the Divinity is pleaſed to 
dwell with complacency; the enormous abuſes are cor- 
reed, and the poor ſick have now no other calamities to 
endure but thoſe impoſed on them by nature: when our 
ſufferings come from her hand we ſupport them in ſilence. 

They have the attendance of phyſicians, eminent for 
their charity as for their ſkill, who do not pronounce ſo 
many ſentences of death, by giving general preſcriptions 
at random to every patient; but they give themſelves the. 
trouble of examining every patient, and of giving parti- 
cular preſcriptions to all. By this means health is re- 


ſtored under their humane ſervices, and theſe men deſerve 


to be among the firlt order of citizens. And what can 
be more beautiful, more noble, and more worthy of a 


virtuous and ſenſible being than the taſk of renovating the 


delicate thread of man's precarious life : that life which is 
frail and temporary, but which may, by the preſerving 
art of medicine, be ſtrengthened and prolonged? © And 
where,” ſaid I, “is the general hoſpital ſituated?” —* We 
have no ſuch thing among us now,” ſaid my friend; © no.. 
mad-houſes, no bedlam ; a healthy body has no need of 


an iſſue, It was luxury, which, like a burning cauſtic, 


3 had 


6 

had thrown a canker throughout all the healthy members 
of the ſtate, and your political body was covered with 
ulcerated ſores. Inſtead of cloſing theſe ſhameful wounds 
by gentle means, you rendered them more venomous by 
violence. You thought it poſſible to cruſh vice under the 
weight of cruelty. You were inhuman, becauſe you 
had not enacted good and wholeſome laws. 


4 You found it eaſier to torment the unhappy guilty 


than to prevent diſorder and miſery by proper means. 
Your barbarous violence only ſerved to harden their cri- 
minal hearts, and to fix them in mad deſpair. And what 
was the reſult? tears, bitter lamentations, raving, and 
every malediction, poured forth from the lips of thoſe 
moſt injured wretches. You ſeemed to have modelled 
your mad-houſes from the plan of that terrible abode 
which you called hell; where miniſters of pain and ſuf- 
fering accumulated every torture, that they might have 


the pleaſure of inflicting a long ſeries of torments upon 


theſe unfortunate beings. In ſhort, you knew not even 
. how to give employment to the indigent to keep them 
from begging in the ſtreets, All your ſkill conſiſted in 
confining and ſuffering them to ſtarve, Theſe unhappy 
wretches, expiring by ſlow degrees in a corner of the 
kingdom, have made their complaints aſcend, though at 
the diſtance of ſo many centuries, to our ears, and we 
have erected poor-houſes, as a tribute to theſe unfortunate 
victims of inhumanity, where the poor are effectually, 
and in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, provided for life. 
That inhuman tyranny over ſo many unhappy beings, is 
ſufficient to bring many others to light no leſs criminal.“ 
remained ſilent and confuſed, with my eyes fixed to the 
ground; for what, in fact, could I anſwer? for I was but 
too well convinced of the truth of all that my guide had 
laid, I had lamented and bewailed all theſe public cala- 

mities 


| 
| 
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mities in my youth, but now I was confounded with his 
reproaches, and, after a ſhort ſilence, I ſpoke to him 
thus: Ah! do not open anew all the former wounds of 
my heart on this melancholy occaſion. The God of 
Nature has repaired, ere now, all the calamities which 
theſe poor victims have endured from their fellow-crea- 
tures: their hard hearts have been well puniſhed; you 
know. . . But let us go forward. I think you 
have ſuffered the continuance of one of our political 
errors. Paris appears in the ſame degree of population as 
it was in my time; it was obſerved that the head was three 
times larger than the body.”—* I am happy to aſſure 
you,” ſaid my guide, that the number of inhabitants 
throughout the whole kingdom amounts to twice the 
number; that every piece of land is cultivated, and, 
conſequently, the head is now in due proportion with the 
body. This beautiful city ſtill produces as many illuſ- 
trious perſonages, as many learned men, as many men 
uſefully induſtrious, and as many great geniuſes, as all 
the other cities of France united.“ But allow me to 
aſk one more queſtion, Is your powder magazine ill in 
the centre of the city? No: we are not ſo mad, ſo 
imprudent. Are there not a ſufficient number of vol- 
canos ſent us by the hand of nature? We need not pre- 
pare any artificial ones, much more dangerous.“ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Age ſtall the glowing tale relate, 
And youth fhall drop the ſcalding tear, 


Obſerved ſeveral officers, clothed with every enſign of 

dignity, who publicly received all the complaints of 
the people, and afterwards reported them to the chief 
magiſtrate. Every circumſtance relative to the adminiſ- 
tration of the police was tranſacted with the utmoſt cele- 
rity. Juſtice was adminiſtered to the poor and to the 
feeble, whoſe hearts were expanded in grateful effuſions 
and bleſſings on the conſtitution. I beſtowed many 
praiſes upon theſe wiſe and ſalutary inſtitutions, but ſaid 
to my guide, * You mult not take all the glory of theſe 
diſcoveries to yourſelves, Even in wy time the city began 
to be under a good and vigilant police; and he who eſta - 
bliſhed good order, and maintained it, ought to be revered 
even in theſe days. Among many other wiſe regulations, 
he prohibited the cuſtom of having thoſe heavy ſigns at 
every door, which were a great blemiſh to the town, and 
- threatened deſtruction to the inhabitants whenever they 
walked under them ; of having eſtabliſhed proper lumi. 
naries for the ſtreets, upon the beſt and moſt uſeful plan, 
and of having ſecured the ſpeedy aſſiſtance of engines, 
and by that means promoted the preſervation of the citi- 
Zens in caſe of fire, which were formerly ſo frequent.“ 

« Yes ;” replied my guide, “ this magiſtrate was inde- 
fatigable; he was attentive to fulfil his duties, extenſive 
though they were; but police had not then received all 
the perfection which it might be capable of; and the 
chief reſource of your unquiet and feeble government con- 

ſiſted 
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fiſted in ſending a great number of ſpies about the city, 
whoſe motives were rather the gratification of a ſort of 
malicious curioſity than the public utility. | 

ce The ſecrets of the public being thus artfully unveiled 
only ſerved to miſlead the magiſtrate with falſe appear- 
ances; and this band of informers, who were ſeduced by 
dint of bribes, formed a corrupted maſs, which infeſted the 
whole ſociety, and deprived it of its ſweeteſt enjoyments. 
The heart could never communicate with its friend; the 
delightful intercourſe of congenial minds was interrupted, 
and you were under the cruel alternative of being either 
hypocrites, or of being imprudent. It were in vain for 
the minds of men to ſoar up, with patriotic ſentiments, 
towards a reform, which would ſecure their liberties : 
they were unable to indulge thoſe delightful ſenſations : 
they ſoon perceived they were only ſnares which might 
lead them into danger, and therefore fell back into their 
uſual ſtate of apathy and inaction, ſad and ſolitary. In 
ſhort, they were continually obliged to difguiſe their 
words and ſentiments. O! how painful for a generous 
man to remain ſilent! and ſee the monſters of avarice 
and oppreſſion ſmile, while they cut the throats of their 
fellow-creatures, who knew them, and yet dared not to 
name them.” | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. X. 


B. niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worft avarice is that of ſenſe ; 
With mean complacence ne er betray your truſt, 
Nor be jo civil as to prove unjuſt : 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe ; 
. Thoſe 5eft can bear riprodf who merit praiſe. 


ee I Entreat you to tell me who that man is, who wears 
a maſk ; whoſe ſtep is ſo precipitate that he ſeems 

to be flying from the purſuit of ſome enemy? Who can 
he be?”—< He is an author who has publiſhed a bad 
work. Not that I mean to imply that the imperfections 
of this work conſiſted in the want of ſtile or of good 
ſenſe, for it is poſſible to write an excellent work, replete 
with underſtanding, which may be incorrect in compoſi- 
tion; but this man has publithed principles which are 
eminently dangerous, and contrary to ſound moral, to 
that univerſal moral which influences every heart. To 
repair his fault he wears a maſk, that he may conceal his 
ſhame, until he has obliterated it by a compoſition which 
may do him more credit. | He is viſited every day by two 
virtuous men, who take pains to oppoſe his erroneous 
opinions with gentleneſs and eloquence, who liſten to and 
anſwer his objections, and who engage him to retract his 
errors from conviction, When he has done this he will 
then be reſtored to the community, and will derive a 
greater glory from the acknowledgment of his faults : for, 
indeed, what can be greater than to abjure errors, and to 
embrace, with ſincerity, the light which pervades every - 
unprejudiced underſtanding ?”—*< But if his work had 
been approved of by... , . . . . And who pray ſhall 
| dare 
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dare to judge of a work before the public? Who can poſſibly 
gueſs at the ſort of influence of ſuch and ſuch ſentiments 
under ſuch and ſuch circumſtances? Every writer among us 
is perſonally anſwerable for what he writes, and never diſ- 
guiſes his name. It is the public who diſgraces him, when- 
ever he ſwerves from thoſe ſacred principles which are the 
baſis of the conduct and probity of man; but it is the ſame 
public who ſupports and protects him, whenever he diſ- 
covers any new idea which may prove uſeful in repreſſ- 
ing certain abuſes. In ſhort, the public voice is the only 
| Judge in theſe caſes, and that alone is attended to. Every 
author, who is a public man, is judged by the public 
voice,-and not by the caprice of a man, whoſe under- 
ſtanding cannot be ſo juſt or ſo extenſive as to enable him 
to diſcover, or rather diſcriminate, what may be worthy 
of praiſe or of blame from the nation. , 

* Tt has often been proved, that the degree of civil 
Bberty enjoyed may be aſcertained from the liberty of the 
preſs. The one cannot be injured without the other: 
and the power of thinking ſhould be unreſtrained: it is a 
crime againſt humanity to ſtifle it in its ſanctuary, and 
ever to preſcribe the moſt diſtant limits to its rapid flight. 
Ah! what ſhall I call my own, if I am not maſter of my 
cn thoughts?” $f 

I replied thus to my friend, “ In my time men in 
office felt the greateſt dread of the pen of a good author. 
Their haughty and guilty. ſoul ſhuddered in its darkeſt 

receſſes, if the pen of equity dared to unveil that which 
they had not bluſhed to commit. Inſtead of protecting 
this public cenſure, which, had it been properly admi- 
niſtered, would have proved the moſt powerful curb to 
crime and vice; all works of this nature were con- 
demned to undergo an examination, which always proved 


more or leſs fatal to the work; inaſmuch as it con- 
| tained 
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tained the moſt important truths, which theſe judges 
never failed to curtail. The ſoarings of genius were 
under the ſubordination of a cruel and envious enemy; 
its ſublime and lofty wing was therefore always deprived 
of thoſe brighteſt plumes, which enabled it to ſoar above 
the common prejudices ih which the world was im- 
merſed,” 

I ſaw every perſon laugh who was near me, and one 
of them obſerved, that it muſt have been very ridiculous 
to ſee grave men employed in curtailing a thought in 
two, and in weighing ſyllables. It is very ſurpriſing,” 
continued he, “that you ever produced any good work, 
having all theſe fetters to encounter. Is it poſſible to 
dance lightly and gracefully under the weight of chains? 
O! as to that, our beſt authors at laſt determined to ſhake 
off theſe abſurd ſhocks, Fear makes the ſoul degenerate, 

and that man who is animated with the love of humanity 
ought to be proud and courageous.” 

« Well,” ſaid my elder companion, © you may write 
your ſentiments freely ; we ſhall never oppreſs your genius 
with fetters; and there are no uſeleſs books publiſhed 
now, for they ſoon fall in the mire, which is their proper 
element. Our government is far above any thing that 
can be ſaid or written. It fears not the moſt enlightened 
pen, becauſe all its proceedings are upright and ſincere. 
We can never be too loud in its praiſe; and when the 
intereſt of our country is concerned, every man can 
become an author, though without aſſuming the title. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Fly ift, ye years, ye minutes, haſte; 
Aud in the future loſe the paſt. 


HAT do I hear! you are all authors, ſay you? It 
wonder the whole city is not blown up in the air, 
ſince it contains ſo much ſaltpetre. Heavens! what a whole 
nation of authors! yes; but they are without gall, with- 
out pride or preſumption, Every man writes down his 
reflections, and at a certain age he collects the belt of them, 
out of which he compoſes a work, more or leſs volu- 
minous, according to his extent or knowledge, or manner 
of expreſſing himſelf, and this book is the ſoul of the de- 
funct. On the day of his funeral this book is read aloud, 
and this is the beſt panegyric which can be given of him. 
Children reſpect and venerate theſe works of their anceſ- 
tors, and meditate upon them all their lives. Such are 
our funeral obſequies, and I think they are more ſuitable 
to the occaſion, and convey a more durable impreſſion 
upon the heart than all your ſumptuous mauſoleums, and 
your tomb ſtones, abounding in filly inſcriptions, which 
were dictated by pride and arrogance, and very frequently 
to ſilence the loud tongue of fame on the real characters 
of thoſe they repreſent. | 
Thus we think it our duty to engrave a true image of 
_ our lives for the benefit of our progeny. This honourable 
memento is the only monument exiſting upon earth to 
recall us to the minds of our offspring, and, to make our 
memory dear to them, we do not negle& this duty; they 
are immortal leſſons which we leave to our poſterity, for 
which their affection will be the greater. Portraits and 
55 ſtatues 
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fatues only tranſmit the corporeal features; how much 
more valuable to poſſeſs their very foul, andi all the virtu- 
ous ſentiments with which it has abounded, which receive 
double force when animated by the warm enthuſiaſm of 
the heart. The hiſtory of our thoughts and of our actions 
ſerves as an inſtruction for our families, and teaches us, by 
drawing right compariſons, to form a proper judgment of 
| things, and to perfect our underſtandings. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, however, that all the leading authors, and the men 
of genius of the age, are like ſo many ſuns which attract 
the whsie maſs of ideas, and cauſe them to circulate : it is 
they who engrave the firſt impreſſions, and as their gene- 
rous ſouls burn with the love of huinanicy, they have the 
united voice of the whole nation anſwering e ſublime 
and victorious power which has ſubdued veiporiſm and 
ſuperſtition, ** Permit me, however, gentiemen,” ſaid I, 
« to defend my own century, inaſmuch, at leaſt, as it 
may be commended. We have had virtuous men, and 
men of genius! . Yes; but you were ſo barbarous as to 
miſunderſtand and perſecute them. We have been obliged 
to make an expiatory reparation to their injured memory; 
we have erected their buſts in the public ſquare, where 
they receive the well-merited homage of foreigners as well 
as our own. They trample under their feet the effigy of 
their tyrants; as, for inſtance, the buſt of Richelicu is under 
the buſkin of Corneille, It muſt be confeſſed that you 
have had ſome very aſtoniſhing men, and we cannot un- 
derſtand what could be the motive which could urge their 
rath perſecutors to ſo much rage and virulence ; they 
ſeemed to proportion their mean perſecutions to the degree 
of elevation to which theſe lofty eagles ſoared ; but they are 
now abandoned to that diſgraceful oblivion which they ſo 
well deſerve,” £47 

; 3 Saying 
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Saying theſe words, my friend led me towards a ſpot 
where I ſaw the buſts of all the illuſtrious men of my own 
times. Here I ſaw Corneille, Moliere, La Fontaine, 
Monteſquicu, Rouſſeau, Buffon, Voltaire, Mirabeau, &c. 
Ke. „ What!” ſaid I, are all theſe great writers 
known to you ?”—< Yes, their names are the alphabet 
we teach our children; and, as ſoon as they have attained 
a mature age, we give them your celebrated Encyclopedia, 
which we have carefully reviſed.“—““ You greatly ſur- 
priſe me, I muſt own ; what, the Encyclopedia an ele- 
mentary book ! Oh!, how ſublime the flight you have 
taken towards the high ſciences, and how I ardently long 
to be inſtructed by you! Open all your treaſures to, me, 
and let me enjoy all the precious fruits accumulated by the 
glorious labours of ſix hundred years!“ 


— ILNS 


' CHAP. XII. 


Philoſophy ! oh, ſhare the meed 

Of freedom”s nobleſt deed ! 

* Tis thine each truth to ſcan, 

Guardian of bliſs, and friend of man“ 


Ko m_ do you teach Greek and Latin to the children, 
who, in my time, were ready to die with the weari- 

ſome conſtruction of Latin nouns and the Greek lexicon ? 
Do you waſte away ten of the moſt precious years of 
their lives in giving them a ſuperficial tincture of two 
dead languages, which they will never make uſe of? — 
“ Oh! no; we know better how to employ their time. 
The Greek tongue is undoubtedly venerable, from its an- 
tiquity; but we have the moſt perfect tranſlations of 
Homer, | Plato, and Sophocles, although it has been 
| maintained 
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maintained by ſome of your pedants that it was impoſſible tg 
do juſtice to their beauty, As for the Latin language, 
which was more modern, and therefore not ſo valuable, it 


1s entirely dead for us.“ What! has the French lan- 


guage at length prevailed over every other?“ -“ Yes, for 
the tranſlations were ſo perfect, that it has been unneceſ- 
ſary to refer to the original copies; and, in addition to 
that, we have produced works which have been thought 
worthy to efface the memory of the ancients. Theſe new 
poems are incomparably more uſeful, more intereſting to 
us, and have a much nearer affinity to our. morals, to our 
conſtitution, to our progreſs in our phyſical and political 
diſcoveries; and, in ſhort, to our moral views, of which 
we ought never to loſe ſight. The two ancient tongues of 
which we have juſt been ſpeaking are only known to-a 
few learned perſons. Titus Livius is read in the ſame 
manner as we would read the Alcoran. “! But yet I per- 

ceive that this college ſtiil bears engraven upon its frontiſ- 
piece its former title, SCHOOL OF THE FouR Na- 
TIONS.” It is true we have preſerved this edifice under 
its former name, hut we have changed it to a better uſe. 
There are four different claſſes, wherein are taught the 
four molt uſeful anguages; the Engliſh, the Italian, the 
German, and Spaniſh. While we are enriches by the trea- 
ſures of theſe living languages, we have nothing to envy 
from the ancient, The laſt- mentioned language, whoſe 
nation bore within her boſom thoſe ſeeds of greatneſs 
which no reverſe could ever completely deſtroy, ſuddenly 
became enlightened in the moſt extraordinary manner by 


one of thoſe powerful ſtrokes of fate which can neither be 


expected nor foreſeen. This revolution was a happy one, 
becauſe it was produced by an enlightened underſtand- 


ing; whereas among many other nations, great events 


ariſe chiefly from national prejudices, while the mind is 
Ds | left 


3 

left in the obſcure ſhade which theſe prejudices unavoidably 
create. | | 

&« Folly and pedantry are baniſhed from this college, 
wherein foreigners are invited, in order to facilitate the 
pronunciation of thoſe languages which are taught; the 
| beſt authors are here tranilated, and from ſuch a fund of 
knowledge and mutual correſpondence the moſt brilliant 
diſcoveries are made. There are likewiſe other advan- 
tages to be derived. From the extending intercourſe of 
thought, national enmities are extinguiſhed ; people have 
diſcovered that a few private cuſtoms do not deſtroy that 
univerſal intelligence which agrees from one end of the 
world to the other, and that they all were nearly agreed 
in thoſe very opinions which have kindled ſuch long and 
violent difſentions,”—#* But what is become af the univer- 
ſity, the eldeft daughter of kings ?”—* She is a forſaken 
princeſs. This old maiden, after having received the 
very laſt ſighs of a faſtidious and degenerated tongue, 
thought ſhe might again new-clothe and new-model it, ſo 
as to receive new. applauſe; ſhe propoſed periods, hemi- 
ſticks, and thought to revive the Janguage of Auguſtus 
with a barbarous and unintelligible jargon, which no one 
underſtood but herſelf. At length it was diſcovered 
that her voice was exhauſted ; that her abilities were de- 
generated ; that ſhe was equally tedious to the court, the 
city, and her diſciples, This being the caſe, ſhe was cited 
to the tribunal of the French academy, to give an account 
of the ſervices ſhe had rendered to the nation who had 
maintained, honoured, and penſioned her during four cen- 
turies. She attempted to plead her cauſe in her own 
ſtrange idiom, which even the Latiniſts themſelves would 
never have underſtood : as for the real French language, 
ſhe knew not a word of it, and therefore ſhe would not at- 
tempt to ſpeak it before her judges, 
EE | The 


1 
60 The academy felt for her embarraſſment, and they cha- 
ritably deſired her to keep ſilence; ſhe was then taught to 
ſpeak the language of the country, and ſince that time, 
being diveſted of her ancient head-dreſs, of her ſtatelineſs, 
and of her ferula, ſhe applies herſelf to the teaching of 
this beautiful tongue, which the French academy renders 
more perfect every day. The latter being leſs baſhful, 
and leſs ſcrupulous, knows how to call her to account 
without enervating her, and ſhe is always docile and trac- 
table. And pray,” reſumed I, “ what is become of 
the military ſchool ?”—< It has experienced the fate of all 
the other colleges,” rejoined my friend. In this ſchool 
were re-united every abuſe which prevailed in other col- 
 leges; beſides thoſe privileged abuſes peculiar to its inſti- 
tution, of which there were many. Men are not ſo eaſily 
formed as ſoldiers.— “ Pardon me for intruding on your 
goodneſs; but this is a very important point, which I can- 
not relinquiſh, as I with to be particularly informed on 
this ſubject. In my time, nothing was ſpoken of but edu- 
cation; every pedantic fellow thought himſelf capable of 
writing on this ſubject. Happy for the author while he 
was only tedious ; the beſt of them, even the moſt ſimple, 
or the moſt profound, and the moſt rational, were often 
condemned to be burned by the hand of the executioner, - 
| and were contemptuouſly ſpoken of by perſons who were 
: incapable of underſtanding them. Inform me then, I 
| entreat you, what method you have taken to form men 
1 worthy of ſociety ?” 
| « Men, ſuch as you mention, are formed and educated 
by the wiſe laws and fatherly tenderneſs of our conſtitu- 
tion rather than by any other inſtitution. But as to what 
relates to the ſole cultivation of the underſtanding, our 
method is to familiariſe children to the operations of al- 
gebra while we teach them their letters. This method 
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is ſimple, but of general utility. Nothing more is neceſ- 
ſary but to know how to read; even the very ſhadow of 
difficulties has diſappeared. The algebraical characters 
are no longer miſtaken among the vulgar for magical con- 
jurations. We have obſerved that this ſcience was well 
calculated to accuſtom the mind to ſee every thing ſtrictly 
as it is, and that this preciſion is moſt valuable when ap- 
plied to the arts. Formerly children were taught a multi- 
plicity of things, which were uſeleſs to the happineſs of 
life, We have, on the contrary, ſelected thoſe objects 
only which could give them ideas founded upon truth and 
reaſon ; they were all indiſcriminately taught the dead 
languages, which ſeemed to contain univerfal knowledge 
and yet theſe languages were not adapted to give them the 
leaſt idea of thoſe men they had to live with. We, on the- 
contrary, are fatisfied to teach them the national tongue; 
and we even permit them to modity it according to their 
own taſte, as we do not wiſh to have grammarians, but- 
men of eloquence and genius. The ſtile beſpeaks the 
man; and the man whoſe ſoul is great, and aſpiring to 
lofty ſubjects, ought to be permitted to uſe an idiom pecu- 
liar to his feelings, very different to the cold nomenclature, 
the only reſource of weak minds, who have nothing to 
boaſt of but a memory. 

« Our children are not taught much of hiſtory; ; for moſt 
hiſtories are a diſgrace to humanity, every page of which 
is a tiſſue. of crime and folly. God forbid we ſhould 
place ſuch terrible examples of robberies, murders, and 
ambition before their eyes! The pedantry of hiſtory has 
repreſented kings like ſo many gods. We teach our chil- 
dren another ſort of moral, much more ſafe; we give them 
more ſalutary ideas. Theſe cold chronologers, theſe 
nomenclators of every age; all theſe writers, ei her cor- 
rupted by their ſuperiors, or filled with romantic ideas, 
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who have themſelves ſhewn the firſt ſymptoms of diſguſt 
for their idols, are now extinct, with all the panegyriſts of 
thoſe princes of the earth of whom they ſang. What! 
ſhall we employ that time which is ſo ſhort, which flows 
ſo rapidly, in arranging in the minds of our children a 
ſet of uſeleſs names, dates, innumerable facts, genealogi- 
cal branches, &c. ? What wretched futilities, when it is 
poſſible to contemplate the whole field of the moral and 
phyſical world! It is in vain to alledge that hiſtory fur- 
niſhes examples which may inſtru future ages; theſe 
examples are more pcrnicious, and only ferve to teach 
the moſt complete deſpotiſm, and to render it more ter- 


rible and haughty, by diſplaying the abject ſlavery of man 
„towards his fellow, and the impotent efforts of liberty ex- 


piring under the blows of a few men, who founded their 
right of eſtabliſhing a cruel [tate of tyranny, on that which 
had been founded by their predeceliors. If ever there has 
exiſted a virtuous and eſtimable man, he was cotemporary 
with monſters, and was overpowered by their ſucceſsful 
machinations; and this picture, wherein virtue is trampled 


under foot and oppreſſed, though too faithfully copied 
from facts, is no leſs dangerous to preſent. None but 


men of mature age can coutemplate this melancholy copy 
without ſhuddering ; for his underitanding dictates a ſecret 


Joy at the tranſitory triumph of vice, and at the eternal 
triumph. deſtined for virtue. But from children this 


picture muſt be concealed ; they ought to contract habits 


of friendſhip and familiarity with all notions of order and 


equity, and let them be the foundation and baſis of all their 


ſentiments. We do not teach them that idle morality 


which conſiſts in frivolous queſtions ; our's is a practical 
morality, which applies to all their actions, and ſpeaks in 


beautiful metaphors, and which forms their hearts to gen- 
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tleneſs, to courage, to the ſacrifice of their own ſelf-Tove, 
and, in a word, to generoſity. | 

« We hold all metaphyſical ſubjeCts in great contempt ; 
it is only an obſcure fpace, wherein every man erected a 
chimerical and uſelefs ſyſtem, in which he ſought for fome 
imperfect image of the Divinity; and while with ſubtle 
arguments upon his divine attributes he totally disfigured 
his divine effence, and bewildered human reaſon by pre- 
ſenting ſome ill-founded point whereon to eſtabliſh belief, 
he always found himſelf farther from the truth ; but by 
the aid of phyſical reſearches, that grand key of nature, 
that palpable and living fcience, we make them traverſc. 
the whole labyrinth of the marvellous aſſemblage, and teach 
them to feel the intelligence and wiſdom of the Creator. 
This ſcience, in which we have dived to the profoundeſt 
depth, has preſerved our youth from a muſtiplicity of er- 
rors, and the unformed maſs of prejudice has ceded to 
the pure light which this heavenly ſcience ſheds over every 
object. 

« When our young men are arrived at a certain age, we 
permit them to read the poets ; our's have known how to 
unite wiſdom to enthuſiaſm : they are not men who im- 
poſe upon reaſon by the cadence and harmony of words, 
and who feel themſclves as it were bewitched into a laby- 
rinth of falſe and chimerical ideas, for the ſake of difplay- 
ing the flowery productions of the brain; or who amuſe 
themſelves in adorning a ſet of dwarfs, in clothing their 
childifh ideas in that garb moſt agreeable to children, di- 
verting them with ſome toy or bauble worthy of little 
minds, ſuch as thoſe who are too frequently the ſubjects 
of their poetical praife. Our poets are the ſingers of the 
great actions which render men illuſtrious : their heroes 
are choſen wherever courage and virtue are to be found ; 
that venal and falſe trumpet, which proudly flattered the 
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coloſſuſſes of the earth, is for ever deſtroyed. Our poetry 
has only preſerved the trumpet of truth, which will and 
ought to reſound throughout all ages, becauſe her voice 
will be that of poſterity. Such are the models upon 
which our children are formed, and thus they receive juſt 
ideas of true greatneſs, while the rake, the ſhuttle, and the 
hammer, are more dazzling objects to us than a EE; © 
diadem, a royal mantle, &c.“ 


CHAP. XIII. 


To give each generous purpoſe birth, 
And renovate the gladden'd earth, 


LLOW me to aſk yon in what language the 

doctors of divinity hold their arguments? are they 
ſtill famed for their ridiculous pride? do they continue to 
wear their long robes and fur caps? — “ There are now 
no diſputes among our divines ; for the language we uſe 
here, as well as every where, is the French, and therefore 
we have no more ſophiſtical cavillers amongſt us : thank 
God, theſe halls nolonger echo to their barbarous phraſes, 
more ſenſeleſs, if poſſible, than the extravagant meanings 
they wiſhed to give them, We have diſcovered that the 
benches on which your Hibernian doctors were ſeated, 


were compoſed of a certain ſort of wood which had the 


fatal power of overturning the beſt organiſed brain in the 
world.“ —““ Oh! that I had lived in your time! the 
wretched cavillers have been the torment of my youthful 


years, and for a long time I concluded myſelf an ideot, 
becauſe I could not underſtand them. — But pray tell 
me what uſe you make of that palace which was erected by 


a cer- 


( 42 ) 
a certain Cardinal who wrote bad poetry with enthuſiaſm, 
and ordered good heads to be cut off with all poſſible indit- 
ference ? — Ah!” replied my guide, © that ſpacious 
building contains ſeveral large halls, wherein a courſe of 
ſtudy is purſued, much more uſeful to human nature. 
Here are diſſected all ſorts of bodies, and the moſt ſkilful 
anatomilts are employed in examining irom the ſpoils 
of death, into the cauſes of, and in finding reſources 
againſt, the phyſical evils. They do not employ their 
time in analiſing a ſet of ſtupid propolitions, tending 
to no good; but they endeavour to diſcover the 
hidden cauſes of our cruel diſcaſes, and never docs the 
ſcalpel lay open the inſenſible bodies under their hands but 
for ſome particular good to their poſterity. Such are the 
doctors who are eſtabliſhed, honoured, and penſioned by 
the ſtate. Surgery is reconciled with phyſic, and phyſie is 
no longer at variance with itſelf.” 

« Oh! whata happy prodigy ! nothing could os the 
bitterneſs of their diſſentions. The animoſity between 
pretty women, the jealous fury of the poets, the bitter gall 
between painters ; all theſe were gentle paſſions in compa- 
riſon to the hatred which in my time inflamed the votaries 
of Mſculapius. A certain jeſter was heard to ſay, that 
phyſic has often been on the point of calling in the aid of 
ſurgery after theſe violent quarrels.” —* Well, my friend, 
in theſe days every thing is changed; our ſons of Æſcula- 
pius are all friends, and not rivals; they form but one body, 
and are ever ready to lend each other mutual help ; thus 
their united operations have the moſt miraculous effects. 
The phyſicians are not aſhamed to lend a hand themſelves 
to thoſe operations which may be thought ſuitable. When 
he preſcribes a remedy, he does not leave it to the inepti- 
tude of a ſubaltern to prepare it, whoſe negligence or ig- 
norance might prove equally fatal; but he is preſent while 

they 


. 
they are preparing, and judges of the quality and quantity 
of the doſe himſelf; for theſe are very important articles, 
from whence the cure of a man chiefiy depends. The 
patient is not ſurrounded by two or three practitioners, 
who are ridiculouſly ſubordinate to each other, and yet 


diſpute and watch each other's looks, expecting fome 


blunder, at which they may gratify their farcaitic riſibility. 
The draughts given to the ſick are not the reſult of experi- 


ments, or the mixture of the moſt oppolite principles. . 


The weakened ſtomach. of the patient is no longer the re- 
ceptacle of all the poiſons of the north and of the ſouth ; 
but the beneficent juices: of thoſe vegetables, the produce 
of our own native ſoil, are beſt appropriated to our conſti- 
tution, and diſſipate the humours without violence to the 
interior ſyſtem, This art is eſteemed one of the firſt 
among us, becauſe all ſyſtematic and practical obſervances 
are baniſhed from it; for theſe have been as fatal to the 


ſtudy of phyſic as the avidity of kings and the cruelty of 


miniſters.” | 
« Tt affords me great pleaſure to know that things are ſuch 


as you repreſent them. I love your phyſicians, ſince they 


are no more a ſet of intereſted cruel quacks, who, without 
xemorſe or feeling, murdered their patients by their bar- 
barous experiments. But apropos, to what ſtory do 
they aſcend in their viſis to the fick ?*”—< To every ſtory 


where a man may be found who needs their ſuccour.”-— 


« That is moſt wonderful; in my time our moſt celebrated 
phyſicians would never viſit higher than the firſt; and, as 
our pretty women would not receive any viſitors but ſuch 
as wore laced ruffles, they, on the other hand, would not 
cure any perſons but ſuch as kept their carriage.“ If any 
phyſician among us was capable of ſuch inhumanity, he 
would be branded with indelible diſgrace. Every man 
has a right to call in their aid; all their glory confiits in 


recalling | 
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fecalling the blobm of health; and, if the unfortunate Pa- 
tient cannot produce an adequate ſalary, which is very 
rare, government takes the expenſe upon itſelf. A re- 
giſter is held of all the ſiek who have been cured, and of 
thoſe who have died within the month. To the name of 
the dead perſon is affixed the name of his phyſician, who 
is obliged to give an account of all his preſcriptions, and 
to juſtity the courſe he has followed with him from the 
begi:ning ; it is a troubleſome detail to enter upon, but the 
life of one man is precious, and every method of preſerv- 
ing it ſhould be adopted; beſides, it is very much to the 
intereſt of all phyſicians to put this wiſe law in prac- 
rice. > 
The att of phyſie is now ſimplified, and diſembarraſſed 
of many foreign branches of ſcience, which were ſuppoſed 
to appertain to it, ſuch as anatomy, chymiſtry, botany, 
and mathematics, while each of theſe would require the 
whole life of a man to be thoroughly acquainted with 
them; beſides, your phyſicians all pretended to be fine wits; 
our's are ſatisfied with the knowledge of every malady, 
with the power of diſcovering all their various ſymptoms, 
and of underſtanding every different conſtitution. They 
never employ any of thoſe medicinal waters, or of thoſa 
myſterious recipes which take their riſe in their own 
brain, and ſerve as experiments upon their patients. A 
very ſmall number of remedies are ſufficient, We have 
found that nature acts with uniformity both in the vegeta- 
tion of plants and in animal nutrition. Behold a gardener, 
they ſay, how careful he is to promote the equal circula- 
tion of the ſap, that is, of the univerſal ſpirit all over the 

tree! if it becomes ſickly, it is owing to the thickening 
quality of this marvellous fluid. Thus every diſeaſe which 
may attend the human race have no other cauſe but the 


coagulation of the blood and humours; whereas if they are 
| reſtored 
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reſtored to their natural ſtate of liquifaction, circulation 
will recover its courſe, and health will return floreſcent on 
the countenance of him who was of a pale and fallow com- 
plexion. This principle being eſtabliſhed, it does not ro- 
quire a vaſt ſtore of knowledge to maintain ar to reſtore 


the courfe of nature; for they are obvious to every man of 


experience. Among the remedics moſt univerſal amongſt 


us, we eſteem all odoriferous herbs, which abound in vo- 


latile ſalts, as being infinitely ſerviceable in diſſolving the 
thickneſs of the blood: it is the molt precious gift of nature 
to preſerve health; we extend its uſe to all diſeaſes, and we 
have ſeen the moſt rapid cures performed by them.“ 


CHAP. XIV. 


For pleaſure here has never learn'd t cloy, 
But days of toil enliven hours of joy. 


6 T BEG you will inform me what that lonely building 
is deſtined for, which I diſcover at ſome diſtance in 

the country It is the hoſpital for inoculation, which 
you formerly rejected with ſo much ſtupid obſtinacy, as 
you did every other uſeful preſent, This obſtinacy was 
entirely the effect of ſelf- love, which blinded you to your 
own intereſts; had it not been for a few women who 
were in love with their own beauty, and who would 
rather have loſt their life than their pretty face, or for 
ſome princes, who dreaded the kingdom of Pluto, you 
would never have hazarded to make uſe of this happy 
diſcovery ; as it was ſully crowned with ſucceſs, thoſe 
women who were not ranked among the beauties were 
forced to be ſilent; and thoſe who had no diadems to loſe 
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were not leſs happy to remain a little longer on earth. 


Soon or late truth muſt pierce the cloud of ignorance, 


and reign over the moſt untoward hearts; we now practiſe 
inoculation amongſt us as much as it was practiſed in your 
time in China, in Turky, and in England. We are very 
far from baniſhing ſalutary remedies from amongſt us 
becauſe they are novel; nor do we diſpute furiouſly on 


their efficacy for no other cauſe but to be noticed and 


captivate the eye of the public, 

Thanks to our activity, and to our inquiſitive ſpirit, we 
have diſcovered many admirable ſecrets, which it is not 
yet time to expoſe to your view; we have dived ſo decply 
in the ſtudy of thoſe wonderful ſimples, Which your ig- 
norance cauſed you to trample under your feet, that we 
perfectly underſtand the cure of conſumptions, dropſies, 
and aſthmas, and other diſcaſes, which your improper 
remedies have always augmented. Even the dreadful 
malady called hydrophobia is now treated with perſpica- 
city, and every perſon knows how to watch over his own 
health and preſerve it; we never depend entirely on the 


phyſician, however ſkilful he may be; we have taken the 


trouble to ſtudy our own conſtitutions, inſtead of expecting 


2 ſtranger to gueſs at it: but it is temperance, the true 


elixir, the grand reftorer, and preſerver of health, which 


contributes to form healthy and vigorous men, in whoſe 


pure bodies the greateſt and moſt noble ſouls are lodged,” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


But mercy is above the ſceptred ſway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 

It is an attribute of God himfelf ; 

And earthly pozver doth then fſhew litt God's 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. 


ce Herr y mortals! what, you have no more theo- 
logiſts among you? I do not ſee thoſe immenſe 
folio volumes, which ſeemed like the foundation-pillars of 
our libraries, thoſe heavy maiſes which none but the 
printer had ever read ; but, however, theology is a very 
| ſublime ſcience, and” « As we never ſpeak of the 
Supreme Being but to bleſs and praiſe him, without diſs 
puting on the ſubject of his divine attributes, which will 
ever remain impenetrable, we are all agreed never to writy 
on a ſubject ſo ſublime, and ſo far above our intelligence; 
for it is the ſoul which feels what God is, and needs no 
foreign power to enable it to ſpring forward towards the 
divine eſſence. | | 
« Every book of theology and juriſprudence are ſealed 
up under immenſe iron weights, and kept in the ſubter- 
raneous vaults under the great library; and, if we are ever 
at war with any neighbouring nation, inſtead of pointing 
the great cannons againſt them, we will ſend them thoſe 
dangerous books. We preſerve theſe volumes of inflam- 


mable matter to ſerve us againſt our enemies; they will 

ſoon deſtroy each other when they poſſeſs theſe ſubtle pots 

ſons which attack botn the head and the heart.” 

It is extraordinary to be without theology ; however, 

this I can conceive ; but to have no court of juriſpru- 

dence, it is what I cannot underſtand.” —* We have a 
1 8 court 
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court of juriſprudence, but it is very different to your's, 
which was Gothic and abſurd; it wore all the impreſſion 
of your antique ſlavery; you had adopted a ſet of laws, 
which were neither ſuitable to your morals, nor to your 
climate, As the minds of men have been enlightened by 
degrees, by degrees they have diſcovered and reforme4 the 
abuſes which had rendered the ſanctuary of juſtice a den of 
thieves; it has been a matter of ſurpriſe, that the odious 
monſter, who devoured the ſubſtance of the widow and of 
the orphan, could be ſuffered to enjoy for ſo long a time 
his guilty impunity : we cannot conceive how your at- 
tornies were ever ſuffered to walk the ſtreets peaceably 
without being ſtoned to death by ſome deſperate hand. 
The auguſt arm which held the ſword of juſtice has given 
a deadly ſtroke to this crowd of bodies without ſouls, who 
could only be ſaid to poſſeſs the inſtinct of the wolf, the 
cunning of the fox, and the croaking of the raven; their 
own clerks, whom they ſuffered to ſtarve, and who were 
weary of their life, were the firlt to reyeal their iniquities, 
and to arm themſelves againſt them. Their race diſap- 
peared before the avenging hand of Themis. Such was 
the dreadful and tragical end of theſe robbers, who ruined 
whole families while they ſcribbled their deſtruction upon 
ſcrolls of parchment in order to render it the more 

certain,” | 
In my time it was thought, that, without the help of 
their miniſtry, a great part of the citizens would remain 
idle at the tribunals, and that the tribunals themſelves 
wauld become the theatre of licentiouſneſs and madneſs. 
It is true, it was the manufacturers of ſtamped paper 
who ſpoke: thus. However, let me aſk you, how your 
cauſes are pleaded or judged, if you have neither ſolicitors 
nor counſellors ?”—Oh !” ſaid my friend, © our affairs are 
managed in the beſt manner poſſible : we have continued 
| the 
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the order of judge-advocates, who are well acquainted | 


with the excellence and nobility of the inſtitution, which 
is the more reſpectable as it is more diſintereſted. It is 
they who take upon themſelves the taſk of expoſing, in a 
clear but laconic ſtyle, the cauſe of the oppreſſed, with 
proper emphaſis, but not with the view of diſplaying 
their powers of declamation, There are no more of 
thoſe long pleas, filled with invectives, which ſometimes 
colt the pleader his life, by the fermenting heat in which 
he threw his blood to diſplay his powers. The wicked 
man, whoſe cauſe is unjuſt, ſuppoſes theſe pleaders to 
be men of incorruptible integrity, as they become re- 
ſponſible, on their honour, for the cauſes which they un- 
dertake, and make a boaſt of having abandoned the op- 
polite party, who, they ſay, is already condemned by their 
refuſal to plead for him, and ſtand trembling and excuſing 
himſelf to the judge without a friend to plead his de- 
fence ; while he who is the ſupreme judge of all has 
already acquitted the defenceleſs man, and condemned the 
protected oppreſſor. 

« Every perſon is now reſtored to the primitive right of 
pleading his own cauſe; law-ſuits are never ſuffered to 
have time for becoming intricate ; they are elucidated and 
Judged in their infancy, and the longeſt term that is ever 
granted, when the. affair is obſcure, is a whole year. But 
the judges never receive bribes; they hay bluſhed at that 
ſhameful privilege, which, though ſo trifling in its origin, 
they afterwards inſenſibiy raiſed to very exorbitant ſums ; 
they found, that by accepting theſe preſents, they gave an 
example of rapacity, and that, if there exiſts a time when 
intereſt ought not to prevail, it is at the awful and ho- 


nourable moment when he pronounccs a ſentence of juſ- 


tice.” “ I perceive that you have wade prodigious alte- 


rations in our laws.” —< Your laws,” rejoined my friend, 
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& can you poſſibly apply that name to ſuch a collection 
of indigeſted and unconnected ſtuff, containing nothing 
but groteſque imitations, ideas without order, and cuſtoms 
in oppoſition to each other ? could you poſlibly adopt ſuch 
a barbarous plan, which could neither be ſaid to have 
order or object, which diſplayed nothing but a formal 
compilation, where the patience of genius was ſunk in a 
miry abyſs? There appeared ſome men, at laſt, who were 
ſo much the friends of their fellow-creatnres, fo intelligent 
and ſo courageous, as to meditate an entire reform of this 
code, and to perform a work, exact in all its proportions, 
out of this ſtrange jumble of unconnected matter. 

“ Our kings have beſtowed all their attention to this vaſt 
project, in which fo many millions were concerned; and 
we have found out, that the moſt excellent and important 
ſtudy is that of legiſlation, The names of Lycurgus, of 
Solon, and of thoſe who have foltowed their footſteps, 
are the moſt reſpectable of all, and the only names which 
ought to be recorded in hiltory ; the ray of light iſſued 
from the north, and as if nature had particularly deter- 
mined to humble our pride, ſhe has fo ordered it, that it 
was a woman who began this important revolution. 

Then did juſtice fpeak in the voice of nature, who is 
ihe ſovercign lawgiver, the mother of all virtues, and of 
all that is good upon earth : her precepts, having reaſon 
and humanity for their ſupport, have been clear, wiſe, 
diſtinct, and not very numerous. All general caſes have 
been foreſeen, and eſtabliſhed by the law beyond the power 
of retracting. All particular caſes have naturally derived 
{rom theſe, as the branches which ſpring from the fertile 
trunk; and integrity, more wiſe than juriſprudence itſelf, 
applied practical probity to every circumſtance, 

„ 'Thele new laws are particularly ſparing of human 
blood; the puniſhment is always in proportion to the 

crime. 
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trime. We have baniſhed all captious interrogatories and 
tortures, which were only worthy of a tribunal of inquiſi- 
tors, or for a nation of cannibals. We never put a thief- 
to death; for we think it an injuſtice moſt truly inhuman 


to take the life of a man who has never been guilty of 


murder ; all the gold in the world is not worth the life of 
one man; we puniſh him with the loſs of liberty. We 
very rarely ſhed the blood of our fellow-creatures ; but 
when we find ourſelves obliged to it, in order to ſet a 
dreadful example to the wicked, we do it in the moſt 
ſtriking manner. We have no mercy for a miniſter who 
makes an ill uſe of the confidence of his ſovereign to the 
injury of the people; but we do not ſuffer the criminal 
to languiſh in dungeons ; the puniſhment quickly follows 
the offence; and, if we have any doubts ariſe as to his 
criminality, we rather grant him his pardon than render 
ourſelves reſponſible for the life of an innocent man. When 
a criminal is taken, he is publicly chaiacd ; and every 
perſon may ſee him, as he is to be a ſtriking example of 
the vigtlance of juſtice. Over the iron grate which con- 
fines him is ſeen an inſcription, which remains there for 
ever, ſtating the full cauſe of his impriſonment. We do 
not confine living men in the gloomy ſhades of night ; it 
is an ineffeQual puniſhment, though more horrible than 
the darkneſs of the grave. It is in the full glare of day that 
a man undergoes his chaſtiſement ; and every man knows 
why his fellow-citizen is condemned either to priſon or 
public labour; and he who, aſter three times chaſtiſing, is 
not reformed, is ſeared with a hot iron, not between the 
ſhoulders, but in the forchead, and for ever baniſhed his 
country.” —“ Tell me,” ſaid I, © what is become of that 
quick and infallible means of execnting an inhuman re- 
venge, and of gratiſying pride, by perſecution, called 
lettres de cachet?”—<« If you were ſeriouſly to aſk that 

E 2 | queſtion,” 


* 
queſtion,” replied my guide with ſeverity, “ it would be 
an inſult to our monarch, to the nation, and to myſelf. 
Both lettres de cachet and the rack are aboliſhed from 
among us; they now pollute the pages of your hiſtory, 
where alone they exiſt, to brand you with everlaſting 


ſhame.” 


CHAP. XVI. 


Yet think not that the wretch, who finds a flato 

To baffle juſtice and elude the lau, | 
Unpuniſhd lives; he pays atonement due; 

Each hour his malęfactions riſe to view, 

Vengeance more fierce than engines, racks, and wheels, 
Unſeen, unheard, his mangled boſom feels. 

Mat greater curſe can earth or heaven deviſe 

Than his, who, ſelf-condemn' d, in torture lier? 
From agony of mind who knows no reſt, 

But bears his own accuſer in his breaſt, 


M attention was ſuddenly called off by certain diſtant. 
gloomy ſounds which aſſailed my ears; they ſeemed 
to murmur in the wind, and conveyed the expreſſions of 
diſaſter and death. The muffled drums at length ap- 
proached, beating the alarm, and marching round the 
city, while the diſmal ſounds vibrated in every heart, and 
inſpired terror and diſmay. I ſaw every citizen coming 
forth from his habitation, and with every expreſſion of 
ſadneſs ſpeak to his neighbour, with uplifted hands to 
heaven, and with weeping. I went up to one of them, 
and inquired wherefore thoſe funeral bells, and what 
accident had happened ? 


— 


He 
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He anſwered with ſighs, “ that it was one of the moſt 


afflicting accidents. Juſtice,” purſued he,“ is this day 
under the ſad neceſſity of condemning one of our fellow- 
citizens to loſe his life, of which he is no longer worthy, 
having imbrued his murderous hand in the blood of his 
tellow-creature. It is now more than thirty years ſince 


the light of the ſun has been polluted by a deed ſo atro- 
cious ; it muſt be expiated before the ſetting of that bene- 


ficent luminary, Oh! what tears I have ſhed at the fatal 
conſequences of a blind and fatal ſpirit of revenge! Have 
you been informed of the dreadful crime which was 
committed the night before the laſt ? Oh, how grievous! it 
was not ſufficient to loſe a good citizen, but we mult loſe 


another by public execution!“ He ſobbed as he purſued 


his recital.—* Liſten, liſten, to the account of the ſad 
event, which ſpreads univerſal terror and mourning. 

« One of our countrymen, of a ſanguine conſtitution, 
born with a violent temper, and with a character full of 
fire, but poſſeſſing many virtues and valuable qualities, 
was excellively in love with a young girl, whom he was 
on the point of obtaining in marriage ; her charaCter was 
as gentle as that of her lover was impetuous: ſhe flattered 
herſelf that ſhe might ſoften his manners ; but, at length, 
having witneſſed ſeveral traits of unpardonable warmth, 
which frequently eſcaped him (notwithſtanding the care 
he took to diſguiſe it), the trembled for the fatal conſe- 
quences of an union with a man whoſe diſpoſition was ſa 
impetuous. 

« Every woman is, by our laws, fully at liberty to diſ- 
poſe of herſelf according to her inclinations, She there- 
fore determined, leſt ſhe ſhould be unhappy, to accept the 
offer of another man, whoſe diſpoſition was more ſuitable 


to her own. The torch of this Hymen kindled a violent 
rage in his enamoured heart, which, from its carlieſt 
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youth, had never known moderation, He ſent repeated 
challenges to his happy rival, who deſpiſed them all; for 
there is more real bravery in treating an inſult with con- 
tempt, and in conquering. a juſt reſentment, than in ac- 
cepting, like a madman, of a challenge which reaſon and 
the laws equally prohibit. This paſſionate man, attending 
only to the dictates of his jealouſy, attacked his rival the 
night before laſt at the corner of a bye-path out of the 
city ; ; and, upon his repeatedly refuſing to engage him in 
a duel, he ſeized the thick branch of a tree, having na 
other weapon (not being allowed to carry any), and ex- 
tended him dead at his feet. After this dreadful ſtroke 
the inhuman wretch dared to come amongſt us; but his 
crime was already engrayen on his forehead. Soon as we 
faw him we diſcovered the crime he wiſhed to conceal. 
We adjudged him criminal without yet knowing the full 
extent of his crime; and in a ſhort time we perceived 
ſeveral perſons, whoſe eyes were bathed in tears, who 
were moving on with {low fleps, carrying the bloody 
corpſe, which cried aloud for vengeance to the throne of 
Juſtice, 5 | | 
« At the age of fourteen we are always made ac- 
quainted with the laws of our country, and we are obliged 
to tranſcribe them ourſelves, and we take an oath of ful- 
filling them with the ſtricteſt exactitude. Theſe laws 
enjoin us to declare every infringement of them to juſ- 
tice, and every tranſaflion which tends to the ſubverſion 
of the order of ſociety ; but juſtice never purſues any de- 
linquent, except in caſes of real deſtrudt ion of civil order; 
theſe ſacred oaths we renew every ten years, and we all 
are equally watchful over the ſacred truſt, 
_ «« Yeſterday the civil admonition was iſſued; and who- 
ever Cares, aſter. this, to conceal any circumſtance againſt 


the laws which he may be informed of would draw, in- 
delible 
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delible infamy upon himſelf, It is by this means that the «+ 


murder was inſtantly diſcovered. None but the wicked 
monſter, who has long been familiariſed with crime, could 
deliberately deny the murder he has committed, and we 
have no ſuch monſters among us; they exiſt now only in the 
hiſtory of your times, 

« Come with me and hear the voice of juſtice pro- 
nounce her formidable ſentence; it is the day of her 
triumph, and, however fatal it may be, we muſt applaud, 
You will not ſee an unhappy man brought from the dark 
dungeon, after having been ſix months deprived of the 
light of the ſun, whaſe hollow eyes and ſickly aſpect 
beſpeak the preliminary puniſhment he has endured, more 
Horcible than that he is going to undergo, moving with 
dying ſteps towards a ſcaffold erected in a confined ſpot, In 
your time the criminal was judged with ſecreſy, and often 
ſuffered the torments of the wheel in the ſilence. of the night, 
near the door of his fellow-creature who was awakened by 
the lamentable and piteous cries of the unhappy ſufferer, 
uncertain whether the poor wretch was falling under the 
hand of the aſſaſſin or of the executioner ! We have none 
of thoſe torments which make nature ſhudder ; we reſpect 
human nature even in thoſe who have diſgraced its dig- 
nity. Thoſe tragic ſcenes, however horrible, had loſt 
their power, and, far from impreſſing a character of 
energetic awe capable of deterring men from crime, they 
hardened his heart againſt every ſentiment of virtue, 

Our criminal, far from being dragged along in a man- 
ner diſgraceful to the name of juſtice, will not even be 
chained. Ah! why ſhould his hands be loaded with 
chains when he voluntarily refigns himſelf to death? 
Juſtice has only the right of condemning him to loſe his 
life, but not to brand him with the mark of ſlavery, fo 
Hegrading to man, You will ſee him walking freely in 
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the midſt of a few ſoldiers, who are only placed there to 
reſtrain the multitude : we do not fear that he will difgrace 
himſelf a ſecond time, by endeavouring to eſcape from 
the terrible voice by which he is called. Ah! whither 
ſhould he fly ? what people will ever receive an homicide 
among them? and .how {hall he eraſe the dreadful mark 
which the divine hand impreſſes on the forehead of a mur- 


derer? The expreſſion of all the diſquietude cauſed by 


remorſe is there depicted; and the eye, accuſtomed to 
view countenances expreſſive of virtue, will ſoon diſtin- 
guiſh a guilty one; in ſhort, how ſhould the unhappy 
criminal breathe freely under the immenſe weight which 
oppreſſes his heart ?” | "349 
At length we arrived in an immenſe ſquare, in the 
centre of which was the palace of juſtice ; the hall of 
audience was diſtinguiſhed by a lofty flight of ſteps; and 
upon this ſort of amphitheatre the ſenate aſſembled, in pre- 
ſence of the people, to treat of public affairs, or of the 
intereſts of the nation. The multitude of citizens aſſem- 
bled inſpired them with ſentiments worthy of the ſacred 
cauſe entruſted to their charge ; the death of one man was 
regarded as a calamity for the nation, and the judges ac- 
companied the judgment with all the folemnity neceſſary 
to ſo important an event ; the order of advocates were 
ready, on the one hand, to ſpeak in favour of the inno- 
cent, and to keep ſilence againſt the guilty ; on the other 
hand, there ſtood the prelate, accompanied by the paſtors, 
who were bare-headed, and ſilently imploring the God of 
Mercies, and edified the multitude by their conduct, full 
of humanity. The criminal appeared walking, and had 
on a bloody ſhirt ; he {truck his breaſt with every appear- 
ance of a ſincere repentance ; but his countenance did not 
expreſs that fearful dread which is not becoming a man, 
who ought to know how ta meet death with proper for- 
+ titude 
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titude, particularly when he knows he has deſerved it. 
He was ordered to walk by a ſort of iron cage, wherein 
the dead body of the man he had murdered was expoſed 
to his view, at the ſight of which his heart was ſtruck 
with the keeneſt remorſe, and he was permitted to retire 
from this ſad object. He approached his judges, and 
fell upon one knee to kiſs the ſacred book of the laws ; 
which were then laid open, and the article concerning 
homicide was read aloud, and placed under his eyes that 
he might read it himſelf. He fell on his knees a ſecond 


time, and acknowledged himſelf guilty : then the chief 


judge, ſtanding on the throne of juſtice, read his ſentence 
of condemnation with a voice full of majeſty and awful 


ſolemnity; all the counſellors and advocates now ſeated 


themſelves, and gave notice that not one among them 
could undertake his defence. Then the chief judge held 
out his hand to the criminal, and deigned to raiſe him 
from his knees: ſaying, “ Nothing now remains for 
you but to die with becoming fortitude, that you may ob- 
tain the pardon of God and of men. We do not hate 
you : we pity you, and your memory ſhall not be odious 
to us. Shew a voluntary obedience to the law, and re- 
ſpect her ſalutary vigour. Behold our tears that flow; 
they will teftify that love will be the ſentiment which 


ſhall prevail in our hearts when juſtice ſhall have accom- | 


pliſhed her fatal miniſtry, Death is leſs dreadful than 
infamy : ſubmit, therefore, to the one, that you may be 
ſaved from the other. The choice is ſtill left to you; 
if you wiſh to live, you. fhall ; but it will be in infamy, 
branded with diſgrace, and loaded with our indignation ; 
vou will ſee the light of that fun who will accuſe you 
each day of having deprived one of your feilow-creatures 
of his beneficent influence; his light will become odious 
40 you; for the looks of every one of us will continually 
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expreſs the horror and the contempt we have for an al- 
fathn ; you will bear along with you, wherever you go, the 
weight of your remorſe, and the eternal ſhame of having 
reſiſted the juſt laws which now condemn you. Be equi- 
table towards ſociety, and judge yourſelf.” 

The criminal made a ſign with his head, by which it 
was underſtood that he confeſſed himſelf deſerving of 
death. He then prepared himſelf to endure it with cou- 
rage, and with that decency which, in theſe laſt moments, 
is the greateſt honour to a man. He was no longer 
treated as a criminal; he was ſurrounded by ſeveral paſ- 
tors; the prelate, having given him the kiſs of peace, and 
taken off his bloody ſhirt, gave him a white tunic to Put 
on, as an emblem of his reconciliation with the reſt of 
mankind, His relations and his friends al} ran to him 
and embraced him : he appeared to receive conſolation in 
their careſſes, and in ſeeing himſelf covered with that 
garment which was the pledge of the pardon of his coun- 
try: theſe teſtimonies of their regard diminiſhed the hor- 
ror he felt in his laſt moments; he even loſt ſight of 
death while loſt in their embraces. The prelate then 
addreſſed himſelf to the people, made choice of that mo- 
ment to make a vehement and pathetic ſpeech on the 
danger of the paflions; what he ſaid was ſo true and 
Jo affecting, that every heart was ſeized with admiration 
and terror; every one promiſed to keep a ſtrict watch 
over himſelf, to ſtifle the firſt ſeeds of reſentment, which 
gain ſtrength inſenſibly, and ſoon become unruly and in- 
ordinate paſſions. 

In the mean time, a deputy from the ſenate carried 
she ſentence of death to the monarch, that he might ſign 
gt with his own hand. No perſon could be put to death 
without the ſanction of him in whom the power chiefly 
reſided: this good father would have ſaved the life of ag 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate man, but in this moment he ſacrificed the 
ſtrongeſt feelings of his heart to the neceſſity of executing 
an exemplary juſtice. The deputy returned: then the bells 
recommenced the funereal peal, the drums repeated their 
mournful movement, and the lamentations of a numerous 
people mingling with theſe melancholy ſounds, gave an 
image of ſome univerſal diſaſter ; the friends and rela- 


tions of the unfortunate man gave him the laſt embrace; 


the prelate implored the mercy of the Supreme Being, 
and all the people, with eyes uplifted towards the vault 
of heaven, and with an unanimous voice, cried aloud, 
Great God! open thy boſom to him! Mercful God! par- 


don him, as we do ourſelves! It was one univerſal voice 
which aſcended towards heaven to mitigate the juſt wrath 


of God. He was again led with flow ſteps towards the 


iron cage, ſtill ſurrounded by his relations. Six fuſileers, 
who wore a black crape over their forehead, drew near; 


the criminal kneeled, and the chief of the ſenate gave the 
ſignal by raiſing up the book of the laws; the fuſileers 
fired, and the ſoul departed; the body was taken up; as 
he had expiated his crime by death, he was reſtored to his 


rank among his fellow-citizens ; his name, which had 
been eraſed, was again inſcribed on the public regiſters, 


with the names of thoſe who died on the fame day. This 
people were not fo baſely cruel as to perſecute the memory 
of a man even to his very grave, and to reflect his diſgrace 


and his crime upon his innocent family; they were not 


delighted to diſhonour a family of uſeful citizens and to 
make them unhappy, for the purpoſe of humbling them, 


His corpſe was carried to the place where ſeveral others 


lay, who had paid the inevitable tribute of nature. His 
relations had only the grief of parting with a friend to 


endure ; and on the very ſame evening, an office of truſt 
becoming vacant, the King conferred the honourable 


charge 


* 
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charge to the criminal's brother. This choice, evidently 
dictated by equity and benevolence, was applauded by 

every one, | | 
I was moved to tcars, penetrated with all I ſaw and 
heard, and ſaid to the citizen who had been ſpeaking to 
me all this time ; * Oh! how much mankind is reſpected 
among you! the death of one man cauſes an univerſal 
mourning for the nation!“ -“ This,“ ſaid he, © proceeds 
from the wiſdom and humanity of our laws; they rather 
incline towards reformation than to puniſhment, and the 
method of terrifying crime is not by rendering the puniſh-— 
ment common, but formidable. We take precautions to 
prevent crimes: we have houſes of confinement deſtined 
to ſolitude, where the guilty are placed, and have perſons 
who inſpire them with repentance, who ſoften their 
hardened hearts by degrees, and open them to the pure 
charms of virtue, whoſe pure attractions muſt be felt by 
the moſt depraved. Do we ſee the phylician abandon his 
patient to death upon the very firſt appearances of a 
violent fever. Why then ſhould we abandon thoſe hearts 
who may be ſuſceptible of reform? There are very few 
| hearts ſo corrupt but what might be corrected by per- 
ſeverance, and the blood of our fellow-creatures will never 
cement our tranquillity or happineſs. Your penal laws 
were all in favour of the rich, and their whole weight fell 
on the head of the poor. Gold was become the god of 
all nations, Edicts and gibbets ſurrounded every private 
eltate, and tyranny, with ſword in hand, bargained for the 
lite, the blood, and the labours of the indigent ; there was 
no juſt proportion in the chaſtiſement, and therefore the 
people accuſtomed themſelves not to ſee any in their 
crimes ; the leaſt offence was puniſhed as an enormous 
crime; what was the conſequence? the multiplicity of 
theſe laws multiplied the crimes, and the infringers 
became 


6 


became as cruel as the judges; thus, while the legiſlator 
was endeavouring to unite. the members of ſocicty, he 
tightened the bonds ſo cloſe as to produce convulſwe 
emotions; theſe bonds, inſtead of producing eaſe, they 
lacerated the members, and mankind with grief of heart 
acknowledged, too late, that the tortures of execution 
will never inſpire virtue,” 
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CHAP. XVIE 


Avaiint ! tis ſuper/tition's horrid gloom “ 


Haſte thee, ſuperſtition ; fly ! 
Perifh this thy forcery ! 


E thus converſed a long time on this important 

and ſerious ſubject; but as it gained upon us, and 

that we were falling into that ſtate of efferveſcence 
which produces exceſs of ſentiment and the loſs of that 
calm ſo neceſſary for ſound reaſoning, I ſuddenly inter- 
rupted my friend by the following queſtion : . «© I beg you 
will inform me which of the two diſputants now prevail, 
the Janſeniſt or the Moliniſt ?” My friend anſwered me by 
a loud burſt of laughter: it was ſome time ere I could 
produce an anſwer from him; © but,” ſaid I, * pray do 
anſwer, do anſwer me. Here were formerly the 
Capuchins, there the Cordeliers, yonder were the Carme- 
lites: What are become of all thoſe celibataries, with 
their ſandals, their beards, and their ſcourges ?”—< In 
our ſtate we no longer fatten a ſet of automatons, as 
weary of their condition as they were tedious to others; 
who made the fooliſh vow of never being men, and who 


broke up all connection with them. We have, however, 
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conſidered them as more to be pitied than blamed ; en- 
, gaged as they were from their earlieſt years in a ſtate with 
which they were not acquainted, it was not themſelves, 
but the laws that were reprehenſible in permitting them 
blindly to diſpoſe of a liberty, the value of which they 
were not acquainted with, Thoſe whoſe houſes of retreat 
were pompouſly erected in the midſt of the tumult of cities, 
felt by degrees the pleaſing charms of ſociety, and reſigned 
themſelves to them. While they witneſſed the happinefs of 
happy fathers and brothers, who were united, of families 
enjoying peace and tranquillity, they ſighed to think they 
never could ſhare ſuch felicity: they ſecretly lamented 
the error of that moment, which had made them renounce 
a life ſo deſirable ; and, curſing each other with deſperate 
violence, they haſtened the moment which was to open 
the gates of their priſon. It ſoon arrived, and they ſhook 
off the yoke without a criſis, without a ſtruggle, becauſe 
the hour was come. They iſſued forth in crowds, and 
with every demonſtration of the greateſt joy; from - 
flayes they became men. 

«© Theſe robuſt monks, in whom the bloom of youth 
and of health ſeemed to revive, whoſe complexions were 
florid with love and joy, were united to thoſe pure virgins, 
who, under the monaſtic veil, had often fighed after a more 

| healthful and more happy condition. They fulfilled the 
duties of Hymen with an edifying fervour of ſoul ; and 
their chaſte wombs brought forth offspring worthy of ſuch 
delightful unions. Their fortunate huſbands were much 
leſs eager to ſolicit the canonization of their worm-eaten 
bones: they were ſatisfied with being good fathers and 
good citizens; and I firmly believe they went juſt as 
ſoon to heaven for not having made their hell of this life. 
It is true that this reform appeared rather extraordinary 
to the biſhop of Rome; but he very ſoon after became ſo 
2 ſeriouſſy 
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feriouſly engaged in his own affairs, that... -“ Who 


do you mean by the biſhop of Rome: —< Well then, to 


ſpeak more conformably to the ancient ſyſtem of things, 
it is the pope ; but, as I have already told yon, we have 


altered many Gothic terms; we no longer underſtand 


what is meant by canonicals, bulls, benefices, biſhoprics, 
with immenſe revenues; we do not go to kiſs the flipper 
of the ſucceſſor of an apoſtle, whoſe maſter gave him 
every example of humility : and as this apoſtle preached 
poverty to his diſciples, as much by his example as by his 
words, we do not ſend the pureſt gold, ſo neceſſary to 
the ſtate, for induigences, the futility of which this wiſe 
magician underſtood full well: all this caufed him ſome 
diſpleaſure at lirſt; for we never like to loſe our right, 


though never ſo unlawful : but he ſoon felt that his real 


dependance was heaven, and that terreſtrial things were 
not appertaining to his reign, and, that in ſhort, the riches 
of this life were nothing but vanity, as well as every 
thing elſe in this ſublunary world, 

„Time, who with an inviſible and mercileſs hand 


undermines the lofticit habitations of pride and ambition, 


has ſzpped the foundation of this ſuperb and incredible 
monument of human credulity : it fell without noiſe ; its 


only ſtrength was lodged in public opinion; opinion 


changed, and the whole fabric evaporated like ſmoke. 
Thus, after a dreadful conflagration, nothing is ſeen re- 
maining but a thin vapour in lieu of whole volumes of 
flames and ſmoke. | 

« That part of Italy is now under the dominion of a 
prince worthy of reigning; and that antique city has 
again beheld her Cæſars. By this appellation I mean 
men ſuch as the great Titus, Marcus Aurelius, Julian ; 
but not thoſe monſters who wore a human face, without 


the leaſt reſemblance of human nature. That beautiful. 


_ country 
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country was renovated ſoon as it was purged from ſach 
idle vermin, who vegetated in filth. That kingdom now 
holds its rank among other civilized nations, and wears 
an animated and cheerful aſpet. After having been, 
during ſeventeen centuries, ſhackled by the moſt ridiculous 
chains of ſuperſtition, ſhe is now reſtored to the free uſe 
of reaſon, and triumphs in the pureſt enjoyments of 
ſcience and philoſophy.” 


>— 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Un/kilful he to fawn or ſeek for power, 

By doctrines faſhion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize ; 
More bent to raiſe the wretched than to riſe. 


tc OU tell me this revolution has been effected by 
the moſt peaceful and happy means; proceed 
then, delightful inſtructor! and give me an account of 
it.”—< Yes: this happy revolution was the work of 
philoſophy, whoſe lent operations, like thoſe of nature, 
are ſo much the more ſure, as they work inſenſibly. — 
© But-I have many difficulties to propoſe ; a religion of 
ſome ſort muſt be profelled . . . . . . “ Undoubtedly,” 
he replied with tranſport, „ can there exiſt a being ſo 
ungrateful as to remain unmoved in the midſt of the con- 
tinual miracles of the creation, and under the brilliant vault 
of heaven! We adore the Supreme Being, but our method 
of paying adoration no longer cauſes diſputes or perſecu- 
tions. We have but few clergymen, and thoſe we have | 
are wiſe, enlightened, and tolerating; they are not even 


acquainted with the ſpirit of faction, and are conſequently 
the. 
/ 


. | 
the more cheriſhed and reſpected: their only ambition is, 
that their. hearts and hands may be pure enough to be 
raiſed to the Father of Men, and, like him, they love all 
mankind with equal affection. The ſpirit of peace and 
concord animates all their words and actions; and there- 
fore, as I have already ſaid, they are univerſally beloved ; 
we have a good prelate, who lives with the miniſters under 
his juriſdiction as he would with his brothers or equals. 
Theſe charges are not given till after the age of forty; 
for then, and not till then, the turbulence of paſſion is 
ſomewhat abated, and tardy reaſon at length reſumes her 
peaceable empire over man. They ſet the example of 


the higheſt degree of human virtue by the daily actions of 


their lives; it is they who comfort the afflicted, who 
enable the wretched to acquire the knowledge of that 
good and merciful Being, who from his throne contemp- 
lates all their troubles and difficulties, in order to reward 
them. It is theſe charitable miniſters of religion, who go 
in ſearch of indigence when concealed under the cloak of 
ſhame, and who relieve them without exciting the pain- 
ful bluſh of conſcious obligation; it is they who ſeek to 
reconcile thoſe whom diſſentions have divided, by words 
of gentleneſs and peace; by their influence the bittereſt 
enemies embrace and are friends, while their hearts, which 


were before oppreſſed with tormenting paſſions, are now 


alive to generous friendſhip and gratitude only; in a 
word, they fulfill all the duties of men who take upon 


themſelves to inſtru in the name of the Eternal Ruler of 


the World.” 


] revere thoſe miniſters of whom you ſoak, though 
yet unknown to them; but have you not among you a 
ſet of people, who conſecrate their whole lives in repeat- 


ing every day, at appointed hours, with a monotonous 
tone, a ſet of canticles, pſalms, and hymns? Does no 
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one aſpire to canonization? and pray who are your 
faints?”—* Our ſaints! no doubt you mean by ſaints 
thoſe who aſpire to a higher degree of perfection; thoſe 
who raife themſelves above the weakneſſes of human 
nature: yes; we have ſome ſuch heavenly men, but 
they do not, as you may naturally ſuppoſe, lead an 
obſcure and ſolitary life ; neither do they make a merit of 
faſting, or of reciting pſalms in bad Latin, or of remain- 
ing dumb or ſtupid all their lives: it is abroad, in the face 
of day, that they diſplay the ſtrength and conſtancy of 
their virtue. They voluntarily take upon themſelves all 
ſorts of painful offices, and thoſe which diſguſt all other 


men; for they think ſuch charitable actions far more 


acceptable to God than prayers, 

„They never avoid danger in order to ſecure them- 
felves, but take an active part towards the relief of their 
countrymen, They have been ſeen to aſſiſt in extinguiſh- 
ing a fire, working the engines, and ſpringing through 
the flames for the public good. If any perſon happens 
to fall in the water, they will plunge in after them, in 
order to ſave the unfortunate wretch from impending 
death. Thus theſe generous victims of charitable zeal 


are ſtimulated by an active courage; inſpired by the 


ſublime idea of being uſeful to their fellow-creatures, 
they make a point of theſe duties with as much. pleaſure | 
and delight as if they were the moſt agreeable occupa- 
tions. All their actions are directed towards the good 


of mankind and of their country: their own intereſts _ 


they never place in competition with theſe 3 ſome are 
engaged, night and day, in attending a ſick bed, and wait 
upon the patients, comforting and ſerving them with their 
own hands, Others deſcend into the quarries, there ro 
explore and extract the riches of nature. Sometimes 
ahey become mechanics, feamen, or ponders; ; they are 
4 | ge 
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always ready; and, were it not for the cheerful benevolenco 
which animates all their deeds, they might rather be taken 
for ſlaves. bending beneath the yoke of a tyrant than for 
members of a free people. But they expect a reward 
in futurity; they are therefore inſenſible to preſent - 
ſufferings ; and the ſacrifice they make of the luxuries of 
this life is founded on uſeful motiyes, and not on bigotry | 
and caprice. | . | 

« After this, I need not tell you how much they are 
reſpected during life, and after death; and, as our warmeſt 
gratitude would be inſufficient, we leave the acknow- 
ledgement of this immenſe debt to be acquitted by the 

Author of all Good, perſuaded that he alone knows the 

- proportionate reward for ſuch meritorious ations, 
“ Such are the ſaints whom we venerate, without 
believing any thing of them, but that they are an honour 
to human nature, in which ſtate they live in the higheſt 
degree of perfection: they work no other kinds of 
miracles but theſe I have been relating. The martyrs of 
Chriſtianity had certainly great merit in ſuffering the 
crueleſt torments and deaths rather than to ſacrifice the 
inward conviction of truths which they had adopted, 
both in mind and heart ; but there is more real greatneſs 
of ſoul in conſecrating a whole life to ſervile occupations 
in order to become the perpetual beneſactors of ſuffering 
nature, to dry up the tears of ſorrow, and to prevent 
diſſentions and effuſion of blood. Theſe extraordinary men 
make no ſhew of their heroic virtue : when they ſtoop to 
mean offices, it is not with a view of attracting public 
notice or veneration; nor do they preſent their mode of 
life as a model for imitation ; they never interfere with 
the conduct, or cenſure the ſaults of others. 

When theſe good men quit this fcene, to rejoin the 


Perfect Being from whom they are emanated, we do not 
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encafe their corpſe, or any part of their garments, in gold 
or ſilver, more vile even than the inanimated cup: ; but we 
write their hiſtory and endeavour to imitate it.“. The 
more I ſtep forward, ſaid I, the more great and unex- 
pected changes I find.” —<** Oh! yon will fee many 
others ſtil] greater. Indeed, if ſo many writers did not 
teſtify the ſame things, we ſhould certainly call the truth 
of your hiſtories of former ages in queſtion : for how 
can it be poſlible, that men, who devoted themſelves to 
the ſervice of the altars, were turbulent cabaliſts, intole- 
rant perſecutors, hating each other, becauſe they dif- 
fered in their opinions on incomprehenſibilities or vain 
ſubtleties? Weak mortals! how could they preſume to 
ſound the deſigns of the Moſt High, and judge them 
from their own ſenſeleſs paſſions ! 

„ have read in ſome of your hiſtories, that thoſe 
who had the leaſt charity, and conſequently the leaſt 
religion, were thoſe who preached it to others. That the 
number of thoſe who wore this lucrative cloak of religion 
had multiplied to an incredible degree, and that they lived 
in luxury, indolence, and a moſt ſcandalous celibacy ; 
that your churches rather reſembled market-places, where 
both ſight and ſmell were equally offended, and that your 
ceremonies were better calculated to entertain. or amuſe 
than to raiſe the ſoul to God.. . . . . but huſh, I hear 
the ſacred trumpet, which gives notice that the hour of 
prayer it at hand ..... . . . come and learn what bur re- 
ligion is; come into this neighbouring temple, and render 
thanks to your Creator for having once more given you 


to ſee the riſing ſun, 


CHAP. 
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5 CHAP. XIX. 
Father of light and life ! thou Good Supreme“ 
O teach me what is good teach me thyſelf . 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice; 
From every low purſuit ! and feed my ſoul 
With knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue pure, 
Sacred, ſubſtantial, never-fading bliſs ! 
> | : 
TE turned the corner of a ſtreet, and I perceived, in 
the centre of a beautiful ſquare, a temple in the 
form of a rotunda, ornamented with a magnificent dome. 
This edifice, ſupported by one ſingle row of columns, 
had four large porches or gates; upon each of the four 
pediments was engraved this inſcription: TEMPLE or 
Gop. Already had the hand of time given a venerable 
and majeſtic appearance to its walls. When we arrived 
at the temple-gate, how great was my ſurpriſe to find the 
following lines engraven in large characters over each 
gate: 


Hope not, vain man, th' eternal mind to know, 
But grateful love and filent praiſe beſtow ; | 

So vaſt the theme, that finite reaſon ſtrays, 

Loſt and confounded, in the endleſs maze - 

So wond'rous great! that man a god muſt be 
To know God's nature, and eternity. 


On reading theſe lines, I turned towards my guide, 
and, in a low voice, ſaid, “ You cannot ſay, however, 
that theſe lines were produced in your century.”—* No: 
certainly,” he replied, but though they were written in 
your's, that circumſtance does not ſpeak in their praiſe, 
unleſs your teachers of theology had confined their belief 
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to the ſenſe of thoſe beautiful words, inſtead of which, 
though they ſeem to have been dictated by God himſelf, 
they have remained mingled and buried with other works 
of no value; and yet I believe there never were finer 
written on the ſubject, nor can they be better placed.” 

We followed the people, who, with looks compoſed, 
with modeſt pace, and meaſured ſteps, all went and took 
their ſeats in the temple, either upon forms or benches, 
and the men were ſeparated from the women. The altar 
was in the centre, and totally unadorned. The prieſt was 
ſo ſtationed as to be plainly ſeen by every one; and the 
choir of ſingers alternately repeated the ſacred hymns after 
the prieſt had pronounced them. Their ſweet manner of 
ſinging was expreſſive of the ſentiment of reſpect for the 
Divine Majeſty with which their hearts were penetrated. 
There wereneither ſtatues nor allegorical images, nor paint- 
ings to be ſeen: the name of God alone, ſeveral times re- 
peated and traced upon the walls in different languages, 
ſerved to ornament them; in ſhort, every unſuitable de- 
coration was carefully avoided, God alone was in his 
holy temple. 

Nor was the dome of this auguſt edifice cloſed up by a 
vault of marble or of painted canvas; but, on raiſing their 
eyes towards heaven, the clear azure vanlt was plainly 
diſcovered through the tranſparent glaſs. Sometimes the 
firmament was clear and ſerene, and preſented an image 
of the goodneſs of the Creator ; other times, thick ard 
heavy clouds burſt in torrents of rain, which recalled to 
mind the miſeries of this life and its ſhort duration ; when 
the thunder is heard in dreadful peals, it recalls the awful 
idea of an angry God, and the neceſſity of ceaſing to offend 
him; in ſhort, the calm which ſucceeds the ſtorm is an 
image of the pardon we may expect, if we ſubmit to his 
decrees, The ſweet and pure breath of ſpring, ſhedding 
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its balſamic influence over the whole earth, ſerves to im- 
preſs this conſoling truth on their ſoul, that the treaſures 
of divine mercy and goodneſs are inexhauſtible. 

Thus the elements and ſeaſons ſpoke to the hearts of 
this people, whoſe ſenſibility and gratitude taught them 
to underſtand their eloquent language, and diſcovered the 
great Maſter of the Univerſe in all his works. 

In this temple no diſcordant ſounds were heard; the 
children's voices were trained to a majeſtic and ſimple 
modulation : an organ was the only inſtrument which ac- 
companied them, and reſembled altogether the © Og of 
the immortal ſpirits. 

During the prayer, I ſaw no perſon coming in or going 
out, as they formerly did. No public beggar was ſeen to 
Interrupt the piety of individuals ; but the money-boxes 
for voluntary charities were placed in corners behind the 
doors: for this people knew how to beſtow charitable do- 
nations without wiſhing to be obſerved; and thus they, 
without interruption, continued their acts of adoration, pe- 
netrated with a profound and religious reſpedt. The 
awful ſilence which prevailed in every part of the temple, 
and the ſacred terror with which I was deeply impreſſed, 

gave my minda very ſtrong idea of the preſence of the Di- 
vinity. 

The paſtor of this pious flock made an exhortation, 
both {imple and eloquent, though not ſo much from the 
{tile as from the matter it contained. He ſpoke of the 
Supreme Being in a manner calculated to inſpire the 
pureſt love ; and of men, he ſaid ſuch things as filled them 
with the love of humanity, with meekneſs, and patience ; 
he ſought rather to move the heart than to diſplay the 
depth of his learning: his diſcourſe was that of a father to 
his children, adviling them upon thoſe things which 


were proper to be done; and it made ſo much more im- 
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preſſion on their hearts, as it proceeded from the lips of a 
perfectly good man: a man whoſe whole life was ſpent 
in the practice of all he preached. I felt no wearineſs 
in hearing him, as I formerly felt at the ſermons of our: 
preachers, which were filled with metaphors, declama- 
tions, and, what was ſtill worſe, detached pieces of poetry, 
which ought never to be brought into ſuch diſcourſes. 

* In this manner,” ſaid my guide, “the public are 
accuſtomed to aſſemble every morning for prayers, which 
continue during an hour, never longer; for long forms of 
worſhip only cauſe the mind to become weary and inat- 
tentive: after which the doors of this noble edifice are 
conſtantly ſhut. We have very few religious feſtivals ; 


but we have ſome civil, which tend to recreate and relax 
the people, without encouraging diſorder or riot. 


Man ought never to be unemployed ; nature has deſ- 
tined him for action; ſhe never interrupts the courſe of 
her functions; but ſhe is conſtant in her effeAual and ſa- 
Jutary operations for the good of mankind. However, 
reſt is neceſſary, and a time is fixed for ceſſation of labour, 
as alſo for the hour of prayer. You ſhall hear the form 


which is always uſed among us, and which is repeated and 


meditated by every one. 
« Oh! thou ſole uncreated Being! intelligent Creator of 

e this vaſt univerſe! which, in thy goodneſs, thou haſt 
& given to man, and permitted ſo weak a creature to receive 
te the moſt valuable gifts from thy almighty hand, and to 
© contemplate and reflect upon thy great and glorious 
* works: Jet him, not like the brute, ſurvey them unmoved; 
hut let him for ever pay the tribute of praiſe, of grati- 
« tude, n Ne homage, to thy almighty power, and to thy 
* wiſdom,” We admire thy marvellous works; we bleſs thy 
& ſovereign hand, which rules all things, We adore thee as 
« amaſter; but we love thee as the Univerſal Father of all 
3 | « created 


N 


te created beings. * 8 art good as thou art great; 
« all thy works proclaim thy goodneſs; but, above all, 
« our h+arts tell us how ſupremely good thou art. 

If, while in this mortal life, we are afflicted with any 
« temporary evil, no doubt, it is that they are inevitable, 
and moreover, it is thy will; we, therefore, ſubmit with 
cc confidence, and hope in thy infinite mercy ; and, far from 
« repining, we give thee thanks tor having created us to 
&« know thee. 

Let every creature worſhip and honour thee according 
te to the manner which his heart dictates; we ſet no limits 
ce to his zeal. Thou deigneſt not to enlighten us; thou 
ce only ſpeakeſt by the tranſcendant voice of nature: we 
% have no way of ſhewing our homage, but by worſhiping 
« and bleſſing thee ; by preſenting our ſupplications to thy 
* throne, as weak miſerable beings, who are in continual 
«© need of thy aſſiſting arm. 

“ Deign, O eternal God! to diſperſe the clouds of 
* darkneſs which hang before our eyes; and give us to 
* know if thou art pleaſed to accept our feeble endeavours 
ce to praiſe thee, and if our manner of worſhipping thee 
* may prove acceptable; or it any other form, ancient or 
* modern, be more agreeable, graciouſly; enlighten us, 
« and we will be faithful to thy dictates : but it thou art 
« pleaſed with the faint tribute of praiſe which we offer to 
« thy greatneſs, and to thy paternal tenderneſs, give us con- 
ce ſtancy to perſevere in the ſentiments which animate us. 
Oh, thou Great Preſerver of all human kind! who, with 
* one look, embraceſt the whole creation, Kindle in the 
« hearts of all mankind the ſame love of thee, and the ſame 
« ſentiments of thy greatneſs, that we may all, in bonds of. 
* unity and love, addreſs to thee the ſame hymn of praiſe 
and gratitude. 

« Ne 


* 
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«© We dare not offer any requeſt to thee ; we only aſk 


„ thee to give us virtue and goudneſs, We are far from 


e wiſhing to ſet limits to our lives; we know that whether 
& thou leaveſt us on earth, or whether thou takeſt us to 
ce thee, we aq e (till under thy all-ſeing eye, and that thou 
& knowelt that which is belt for us; thy inſcrutable decrees 
« we adore in ſilence, and with humility and ſubmiſſion we 
< are reſigned to thy will; but we dare to ſupplicate thee, 
« that whether we are to quit this life by an eaſy or a pain- 
« ful death, thou wilt draw vs to thee, who art the eternal 
© ſource of all happineſs. Our hearts ſigh after thy divine 
& preſence; let this mortal garb paſs away, and let us be 
received into thy boſom. The faint but glorious images 
« we have here below of thy greatneſs ſerve but to increaſe 
cc our deſire of ſeeing the fullneſs of it, Thy unnumbered 
c benefits, for which thou ſeemeſt to have created us, have 
<« exalted and emboldened us to approach thy throne with 
cc confidence; and after having done ſo much in favour of 
« thy creatures, the work of thy hands, we truſt, thou wilt 
&« crown thy work, by conferring eternal happinefs on thy 
children in thine everlaſting kingdom.“ 
After hearing this prayer, I could not help obſerving to 
my companion the opinion I formed of his religion, 
which, I told him, was that of the ancient patriarchs 


| who worſhipped God upon the ſummit of mountains in 


ſpirit and in truth, «You are very, right,” he ſaid, 
« our religion is truly that of Adam, that of Enoch, and 
that of Elias; it is certainly the moſt ancient; and I 
believe the ſimpleſt religion to be the beſt, To worſhip 
God, reſpe& our neighbour, attend to the voice of con- 
ſcience, that inward monitor and judge, who conſtantly 
is on the watch within us, and never to ſtifle this heavenly 
ſecret voice; for every thing elſe is impoſture, deceit, 
and error; this is true religion. Our prieſts, far from 


pretending 


/ 


(3) | 
pretending to be excluſively inſpired of God, call them- 


ſelves our equals ; acknowledge that they are, like our- 


ſelves, immerſed in darkneſs, and have no other guide 
but the inward ray of light which God has deigned to im- 


plant within us; they point out, without oſtentation, 


without tyrannic pride, that which ought to be obſerved, 
and are indulgent to the faults of their fellow- creatures. 


Our morals are pure and ſimple; we have no violent 


controverſies, conſequently we have no fanatics, no 
ſuperſtition, and no impiety ; we have diſcovered the 
happy method of always being at peace, for which we 
ſincerely thank the Great Author of all Good.“ 

| “ You worſhip God,” ſaid I, “ but do you ad- 
mit the immortality of the ſoul ? what is your opinion on 
this great and impenetrable ſecret? all the philoſophers 
have endeavoured to diſcover it. Both the wiſe men and 


the fool have given their opinion on this head. It has 
produced innumerable poetic pieces, and a variety of 


ſyſtems; it ſeems to have enflamed the imaginations of all 
legiſlators. What ſentiments are entertained of it in this 

enlightened century ? | | 
To theſe queſtions he anſwered after the following 
manner: © We need only employ our ſight in order to be 
filled with adoration towards the Great Author of Cre- 
ation; and we need only refle& upon ourſelves in order 
to feel that we have ſomething within us that lives, feels, 
thinks, anddetermines. We believe that our ſoul is diſtinct 
from matter; that it is by its nature intelligent; we do 
not reaſon on this ſubje&, for we love to believe every 
thing which ennobles human nature: that ſyſtem which 
tends to exalt it moſt becomes the moſt valuable to us; 
and we think thoſe ideas which dignity and honour the 
creatures of God, can never be falſe; by adopting the 
molt ſublime plan, we do not deceive ourſelves, and we 
enter 
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enter into the deſigns of our Guns, Ineredulity is the 


effect of weakneſs; but an intelligent being confirms his 


faith, by entertaining the moſt exalted ideas of his maker, 
and of all his works. Why ſhould we debaſe ourſelves by 
ſuppoling we are to fall into annihilation, while we con- 


ſtantly feel that we have wings capable of ſoaring up to- 


wards God himſelf, and that nothing can oppoſe this noble 
ambition, Were it poſſible that we had deceived ourſelves 

as to the ſyſtem of nature, it might be ſaid that men had in- 

vented a more beautiful order of things than that which 

exiſted; but it is impoſſible that the ſyſtem of annihilation 

{ſhould proceed from God—ſuch a plan would ſet limits, 

not only to his ſovereign power, but alſo to his ſovereign 

goodneſs. 

«© We believe that every ſoul has the ſame eflence, 
but that they differ in their qualities. The ſoul of man, 
and that of an animal, are equally immaterial; but the 
former is by many degrees nearcr to perfection, and 
therein conſiſts its ſuperiority, which, however, is liable 


to change. 
« We likewiſe believe that the lads and all other ce- 


Jeftial bodies are inhabited; but that the objects of ſenſe, 


and the manner of feeling, is different in every one. This 
unbounded magnificence, this chain of an infinity of 
worlds, this radiant circle, was deſtined to enter into the 
vaſt plan of creation; and theſe ſuns, thoſe ſpacious 
worlds, ſo beautiful and ſo diverſified, appear to us as 
ſo: many habitations all prepared for man: they are all 
correſpondent and ſubordinate to each other; and will 


| ſerve as ſo many gradations by which the human ſoul will 


aſcend as upon a glorious ladder, till it ariſes, at laſt, to 
the higheſt ſummit of perſection. In this journey it never 
loſes the recollection of what it has ſeen or heard; it pre- 
ſerves every former idea, which 1s a treaſure by which it 
is 
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is always accompanied. If, during this mortal exiſt- 
ence, the ſoul has been enabled to ſoar towards the diſ- 
covery of any ſublime truth, we are encouraged to believe 
that it afterwards receives the reward moſt calculated to con- 
fer everlaſting happineſs, by overleaping the ſeveral inhabi- 
ted worlds, which remain beneath, and is the abode of leſs 
active and leſs energetic ſouls; and by aſcending rapidly, 
in confequence of the virtues and ſublime knowledge it 
has acquired. For inſtance, the ſoul of Newton, by its 
own activity, flew up towards the heavenly ſpheres, 
which he had diſcovered and poiſed. It were unjuſt, 
therefore, to ſuppoſe that the breath of death could have 
power to deſtroy a genius fo truly eminent. Such a de- 
ſtruction would be more afflicting and more inconceivable 
than that of the whole material world. It would be 
equally abſurd to ſay that the ſoul of ſuch a man could 
ever be upon a level with that of a being who had paſſed 
his whole mortal life in the enjoyments of ſenſe, and 
plunged in ſtupid inactivity. Indeed it were uſeleſs for 
a ſoul to aim at perfection if no reward is to enſue: if it 
is not exalted above its preſent ſtate in a future exiſtence, 
after having enjoyed a foretaſte of that felicity which is 
the reſult of a conſtant contemplation and exerciſe of 
every virtue. Yes; we feel the powerful influence of an 
intimate voice, beyond the power of all ſceptical objec- 
tions, which tells our ſoul © to extend all its faculties, to 
deſpiſe death, which can have no power over it, and to 
improve the life which is given us by intellectual 
purſuits,” | es 5 
& As for thoſe degenerate ſouls, which have debaſed 
themſelves by remaining in vice and inactivity, they will 
return to the ſame ſtate from which they began to be, 
and thus fall back into a retrogradation of their firſt courſe, 
They are deſtined to remain a long time on the ſad banks ; 
of 9 


( 78 ) 
of annihilation, to follow the propenfities of ſenſe and 
matter, and to leave a vile brutal race to fill their 
place; and while thoſe ſublime ſouls expand their lofty 
genius, and elevate themſelves towards tlie divine un- 
created light, theſe plunge Rill deeper in darkneſs, from 
whence {pring the fainteſt rays of exiſtence, a mere con- 
ſciouſneſs of miſery ; for inſtance, a monarch, who may 
have debaſed his noble origin, will be transformed into a 
mole ; a miniſter of ſtate will animate the vile body of a 
venomous ſerpent, inhabiting peſtiferous marſhes; while 
the author, whom he perhaps diſdained, or rather whom 
he would not acknowledge, has gained a glorious ſcat 
among thoſe intelligent beings who were the friends of 
mankind. 

« Pythagoras has diſcovered this equality of ſouls ; he 
had conceived the tranſmigration from one body to ano- 
ther, but he taught that theſe ſouls remained conſtantly in 
the ſame orbit, and that they never left their own planet. 
Our metempſychoſis is much more rational, and far 
ſuperior to that of the ancients. 

« Thoſe noble and generous ſpirits, who have ſought for 
and promoted the happineſs of their fellow- creatures, 
will find in death a glorious and ſhining path, leading 
them to everlaſting bliſs, © Well, what think you of 
our ſyſtem?” —<© It charms me; for it neither contradicts 
the power or the goodneſs of God. That the ſoul of 
man ſhould, by a progreſſive courſe, aſcend up into dif- 
ferent worlds, and viſit an infinity of other ſpheres : all 
this appears highly anſwerable to the dignity of the great 
Monarch of Creation, who diſplays all his domains, and 
the works of his hands, to his creatures, whom he has 

made to contemplate them.” | 

« Yes, my brother,” he replied with enthuſiaſm, “e this 
is a truly intereſting picture; to ſee all theſe glorious ſuns 
thus 


( 79 ) 
thus explored; to ſee theſe happy ſouls, enriching and un- 
ceaſingly perfecting themſelves in their courſe, wherein 
they make unnumbered diſcoveries, and becoming more 
ſublime as they approach nearer to the Supreme Being, 
where they acquire a more perfect knowledge of him, 
and love him with an enlightened love, immerſing in the 
fullneſs of his greatneſs. Yes; thou haſt cauſe to 
rejoice, O man! thou haſteneſt from one marvellous 
work to another: a proſpect ever new, ever miraculous, 
awaits thee: thy hopes are infinitely great and glorious : 
thou wilt traverſe the whole immenſe expanſe of nature, 
until thou art Joſt in that infinite Being from whom thou 
traceſt thy lofty origin.” —*< But the wicked,” cried I, 
« thoſe who have tranſgreſſed againſt all law, natural 
and divine; who have ſteeled their hearts againſt the voice 
of pity; thoſe who have ſhed innocent blood ; kings, 


who have reigned for themſelves only; what will become 
of them ? Though I am not inclined either to hatred or 


revenge, I would gladly build a hell with my own hands, 
and in it I would hurl ſome cruel ſouls, who have often 
filled me with indignation at the fight of the various 
afflictions they have cauſed, both to the fecble and to the 


Juſt,” — It is not given,” he anſwered, „to weakneſs | 


like our's, ſubje& as we are to a variety of paſſions, to 
pronounce on the manner in which God will puniſh the 
wicked ; but it is moſt certain that they will feel the 
weight of his juſtice. That thoſe beings who have been 
perfidious, cruel, or indifferent to the ſufferings of others, 
will be for ever baniſhed his preſence, Never will the 
foul of Socrates, or of Marcus Aurelius, meet that of the 
impious Nero; for they muſt always remain at infinite 
diſtances. Thus far we may dare to aver; but it does 


not belong to us to fix the weight which will fill the eter- 
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nal balance of divine juſtice, We believe that thoſe 
Faults which have not totally clouded the human under- 
ſtanding; that the heart, which has not debaſed itſelf ; 
that kings, who have not believed themſclves gods, 
may in time be purified, by improving their ſpecies, 
during a long courſe of years; and that they will deſcend 
into other ſpheres, where phylical evil will predominate, 
and be the uſeful ſcourge, which will make them feel 
their -dependance, and how much they themſelves ſtand 
in need of 'mercy; and this will reQity every deluſion of 
pride: but if they humble themſelves beneath the chaſti- 
ſing hand of God; if they follow the light of reaſon, 
which dictates ſubmiſſion ; if they acknowledge how very 
far they {till continue from that perfection which they 
might acquire; if they uſe every exertion to attain it, 
then their pilgrimage will be infinitely abridged; they 
may die, while they are ſtill in their prime, and be 
lamented ; while they, though rejoicing at their departure 
from this fad abode of ſorrow, will pity the fate of thoſe 
who are doomed to remain behind upon this terraqueous 
globe, from which they are delivered. Therefore he who 
fears death knows not what it is he dreads; his terrors 
are the offspring of ignorance, and that ignorance is one 
of his punithments for his faults. Perhaps the moſt 
guilty will be puniſhed by the loſs of liberty: they will 
not be annihilated, for the very idea of annihilation is 
Tepugnant to nature. There can be no annihilation under 
a God who is Creator, Preſerver, and Reſtorer. Let 
not the wicked hope to ſhelter themſelves by falling into 
nought; they will always be purſued by that all-ſeeing, 
all penetrating eye, Perſecutors of all denominations 
will ſtupidly vegetate in the loweſt claſs of exiſtence ; 
they will inceſſantly be given up to new deſtruction, 
| which 


( 8 ) 
which will conſtantly make them ſenſible of their miſ- 


fortune and dependence. But God alone knows the term 
of their punithment, or ihe time of their releaſe, 
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CHAP. XX, 


He afts no laureate wreath to deck his brow, 
No golden meed his bounded wifhes claim. 


ry EHOLD,” ſaid my guide, « a living ſaint now 

walking by, that man in a ſimple clothing of 
violet ſtuff, ſupporting himſelf upon a ſtaff, whoſe gait 
and look neither proclaim oſtentation nor affected modeſty 
it is our prelate.“ —“ What! your prelate on foot?“ — 
« Yes,” ſaid my guide, © after the example of the firſt 
apoſtle. A ſedan chair has lately been given him, which 
he nevgr uſes but in caſes of the greateſt neceſſity. His 
revenue is almoſt all diſtributed among the poor : he does 
not inquire, ere he deals out his benefits, whether the 
object of them is attached to his private opinions or to thoſe 
of another; but he divides his ſuccours to the relief of all 
the unfortunate indiſcriminately : they are men, and 
that is a ſufficient motive. He is neither obſtinate nor 
fanatical, nor a perſecutor: he takes no advantage of the 
ſacred authority, with which he is inveſted, to uſurp 
more than belongs to his charge, or to place himſelf upon 


a level with the throne, His countenance is always 


ſerene, the perfect index of a gentle, equal, and peace- 
able ſoul, which is never betrayed into any kind of warmth; 
but the active zeal for doing good. He often ſays to the 
perſons he meets in his walks from one friendly viſit to 
another, © Remember, my friends, what St. Paul ſays, 
charity ſurpaſſeth faith. Be compaſſionate, be benevo- 
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( 82 ) 
Tent, and you will have accompliſhed the law. Reprove 
your neighbour if he errs, but let it be without pride or 
bitterneſs. Do not perſecute any one on account of their 
opinions; and beware of preferring yourſelf to him whom 
you witneſs in the commiſſion of a fault, for to-morrow 


- you may be as guilty as he is; perhaps even more ſo. 


When you preach, let it be by your own example. Beware 
of fanaticiſm ; it has already produced too many evils by 
its obſtinacy ; therefore we ought to dread and prevent 
even the ſmalleſt appearances of it. It is a monſter which 
ſeems at firſt to flatter the human mind, and to elevate 
the ſoul which admits it, but very ſoon it diſplays cun- 
ning, perfidy, and cruelty: it tramples every virtue 
under foot, and ſoon becomes the moſt terrible ſcourge of 
all mankind.” ” | | 

« But tell me,” ſaid I, «© who is that magiſtrate who 
ſpeaks to him with ſo much friendſhip and cordiality ?”— 
« It is one of the fathers of the country ; it is the chief 
of the ſenate, who is inviting him to dine with him. 
During their ſober and ſhort repaſt, their converſation 
will often run upon ſubjects highly becoming their re- 
ſpective functions in life: ſuch as the beſt means of re- 
lieving the miſeries of the poor indigent, of the widow, 


and of the orphan. Theſe are the intereſts which bring 


them together, and which excite all their zeal and bene- 
volence : but they never waſte time in the frivolous diſ- 
cuſſion of thoſe antique and puerile prerogatives, which 
have been the ſubject of contention among the graveſt 
men of your time.” 


CHAP. 


83) 
CHAP. XXI. 
No miſt obſtructe thy piercing fight ; 
Thou bid'ft the mind her greatneſs know ; 


Searing thou point'ſt to realms of light, 
And ſcorn'ft to reft below. 


Ce 


little diſtance, ſurrounded by the gazing multi- 
tude? How every movement of his limbs beſpeaks the 
joy of his ſoul. His eyes gliſten, and his whole counte- 
nance is animated, What can have happened to him ? 
Where does he come from?” My guide thus gravely 
anſwered: “ He has juſt been initiated; I will explain 
my meaning: although we admit very few ceremonies 
in our religion, we have one which anſwers to that 
which you denominated your FIRST COMMUNION. 
When a young man has attained thoſe years which are 

commonly called years of maturity, we begin to obſerve 
all his actions, we ſtudy his propenſities; his character 
we ſtrictly examine in every point of view. If he appears 
to diſcover a taſte for ſolitary places, calculated to inſpire 
reflection; ; if he is obſerved to fix his eyes with eager 
emotion towards the vaſt expanſe of the firmament, con- 
templating with delightful ecſtacy that azure curtain, 
which ſeems ready to open to his view; then there is no 
more time to be loſt ; it proves that his reaſon has attained 
a {tate of maturity, and that he can receive with advan- 
tage the demonſtration of the marvels which the Creator 
has operated. 

« We then fix upon one of thoſe nights, when the 
firmament is clear and ſerene, and the whole aſſemblage 
of the celeſtial bodies ſhine with unrivalled luſtre ; the 

young man, accompanied by his relations and his friends, 
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UT who pray is that young man whom I ſee at a 
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is led to the obſervatory: here we ſuddenly apply 2 
teleſcope to his eyes; we bring down to his view the 
planets Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, with all the other im- 
menſe floating bodies, all in due order in the regions of 
ſpace: thus we open to him the infinite abyſs ; all thoſe 
blazing ſuns are brought to his aſtoniſhed ſight ; and a 
paſtor, by whom we are always accompanied at this 
auguſt ceremony, ſpeaks to him after the following man- 
ner, in a voice both awful and commanding : © Young 
man ! behold the God of the Univerſe, who reveals him- 
felf to you in the midit of his glorious works, Adore 
the Creator of thoſe worlds, that glorious Being, whoſe 
extenſive power is far beyond the reach of our ſight, or 
even of our imagination, Adore that Almighty God, 
whoſe reſplendent Majeſty is diſplayed in thoſe heavenly 
bodies, who invariably obey his laws. While you con- 
template the prodigies created by his hand, learn to 
underſtand with what munificence he can reward the 
heart which raiſes its wiſhes towards him ; never forget 
that, amidſt his moſt perfect works, man (being en- 
dowed with the faculty of ſeeing and of conceiving them, 
though only in a fmall degree) holds the firſt rank ; and 
that, being the child of God, he ought to prove himſelf 
worthy of his high origin!“ 

« Then the fcene changes: a microſcope is brought 
to him; a new world is diſplayed, more aſtoniſhing, and, 
if poſſible, more marvellous than the former. Theſe 
living atoms, which his eye now perceives for the firſt 
time, which move in their inconceivable diminutiveneſs, 
endowed with the ſame organs as thoſe which diſtinguiſh 
beings of the greateſt magnitude ; manifeſt to his aſtoniſh- 
ed ſenſes an undiſcovered attribute of the great Creator 8 
intelligence and power. 


« The 
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« The paſtor then continues in the ſame tone as 


before : © Feeble mortals as we are, placed between two 
points of infinitude, oppreſſed on all ſides under the 
weight of divine greatneſs, let us adore in reverent ſilence 
the ſame hand which has kindled ſo many blazing ſuns, 
and has impreſſed life and motion to ſo many impercep- 
tible atoms. Undoubtedly that piercing eye, which has 
formed the delicate ſtructure of the heart, of the nerves 
and fibres of the hand worm, will read the very inmoſt 
receſſes of our hearts. What melt ſecret thought can be 
hidden from his ſight, before whom the Via lactea, or 
Milky Way, is no more than the eye of the mite. Let 
all our thoughts be worthy of that Being who knows and 
obſerves them, How often during the day the heart 
might ſpring forward toward its Maker, and there imbibe 
new life and ſtrength! Alas! all the time allotted for our 
life cannot be better employed than in erecting an altar to 
him in the deep receſſes of our ſouls, where we may offer 
continual ſupplication and praiſe to him." 

„The young man, moved and aſtoniſhed, receives a 
double impreſſion in the ſame inſtant; he weeps with joy; 
his ardent curioſity is inflamed at every ſtep he takes, in 
theſe new worlds, and is inſatiable ; all his words -are a 
hymn of admiration ; his heart palpitates with ſurprize 
and reſpect; and in theſe moments can you conceive with 
what true energy of ſoul, with what truth he pays adora- 
tion to the omnipotent Being? How he is animated. with 
his preſence ! How that teleſcope extends and aggrandiſes 
his ideas, and renders them worthy of an inhabitant of 
this aſtoniſhing univerſe! It excludes all terreſtrial am- 
bition, and preſerves the mind from all ſecret enmities 
and jealouſies ; he cherithes all men, animated with the 
breath of life, and feels himſelf the brother of every living 
being. | 


3 « Hence- 
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te Henceforward this young man will place all his glory 
and pleaſure in acquiring every day more knowledge re- 
ſpeRing this prodigious collection of miracles. He thinks 
leſs meanly of himſelf ſince he has enjoyed the precious 
advantage of contemplating fuch wonders. He ſays to 
himſelf, God has now manifeſted himſelf to me; I 
have viſited Saturn, Jupiter, the Georgium Sidus, and the 
vaſt multitude of ſtars in the Via lactea, I feel my exiſt- 
ence ennobled, fince God has deigned to eſtabliſh a rela- 
tion between my nothingnefs and his incomprehenſible. 
greatneſs, O how happy I am now, having received 
an increaſe of life in the increaſe of knowledge! I can 
now feel ſome faint idea of the deſtiny which awaits the 
virtuous man! O moſt omnipotent God ! let me adore 
thee, let me love thee eternally.” 

« He often returns to enjoy the delightful ſtudy of 
theſe ſublime objects: from this day he is initiated among 
thinking beings ; but he ſcruputoully keeps the ſecret, 
that he may not deprive others of the ſame degree of 
pleaſure and ſurpriſe which he has himſelf experienced. 
On the day which is conſecrated to the praiſes of the 


' Creator, it is a moſt edifying ſight to ſee theſe numerous 


worſhippers of the Deity upon the obſervatory, falling on 
their knees, their eyes fixed to a teleſcope, and their 
hearts liſted up in prayer, ſoaring up in ſpirit towards 
the great diſpoſer of theſe pompous miracles. Then we 
iing hymns, which are compoſed in the vulgar tongue, 


by the beft compoſers of the nation ; they are ſung by 


every perſon and underſtood by all, and they are fully ex- 
preſſive of the wiſdom and clemency of the Deity. We 
cannot conceive how ſo many nations could, in former 
ages, call upon God in a language they did not under- 
ſtand ; thefe people were either very abſurd or enthuſiaſti- 
cally zealous, | | | 
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« It frequently happens that a young man is tranſ- 


ported with enthuſiaſm, and expreſſes aloud to the 
whole aſſembly the ſentiments with which his heart is 


inſpired; he communicates his ardour to the coldeſt 
| hearts, and enflames them with the ſame vehement love 
of God with which his own is replete. At theſe times 


the eternal God ſeems to deſcend amongſt us and to liſten 
to his children, who mutually exert all their powers of 
praiſing and exalting him; and ſpeak of his clemency 
and his paternal care over us with gratitude and love. 


« ur philoſophers and aſtronomers reveal all their 


diſcoveries to us in theſe days of feſtival and rejoicing ; 
they ſeem like the heralds of the Divinity, and make us 
feel his preſence in every object, even in the moſt inani- 
mate, Every created thing they tell us is filled with God, 


and every object is filled with his praiſe. Thus we even 
doubt the exiſtence of one ſingle atheiſt in the whole 


extenſive kingdom: not that he has any cauſe to fear 
making a diſcovery of his ſentiments, for we ſhould pity 
him too much to inflict any other puniſhment upon him 
than the ſhame he muſt naturally feel for them. We 


ſhould ſimply baniſh him from among us, if he publicly 


perſiſted in being the obſtinately declared enemy of truths 


ſo palpable, ſo conſoling and ſalutary; but, ere we diſ- 


miſſed him from the ſociety of rational beings, we ſhould 
expoſe to his view a full experimental courſe of natural 
philoſophy ; it would then be impoſſible for him to deny 
the demonſtrative ground whereon to anchor evidence, 
which this profound ſtudy would preſent. This ſcience, 
which has diſcovered ſuch aſtoniſhing and yet ſuch 
ſimple affinities; ſuch accumulated wonders, which 


were lying dormant within its deep receſſes, and are 


now expoſed to light. In ſhort, nature is ſo enlightened, 
and our knowledge fo enlarged, that he who could deny 
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the exiſtence of an intelligent Creator would be regarded, 
not only as a madman, but as a perverſe and wicked 
being, for whom the whole nation would mourn as for 
the moſt miſerable of mankind. 

Heaven be praiſed, as no one among us has the rage 
of wiſhing ta be diſtinguiſhed by ſentiments and opinions 
diametrically oppoſite to the univerſal judgment of all 
men, we are all agreed on this important point, which, 
being once eſtabliſhed, I ſhall have no difficulty in 
making you underſtand, that every principle of the pureſt 
morality are deduced from this ſolid baſis. 

« It was thought impoſlible, in your time, to eſtabliſh 
a religion truly ſpiritual, and founded on truth : however, 
you were greatly miſtaken; it was an outrage to human 
nature, and an opinion highly derogatory to the excellence 
of the Supreme Being; nor could it be very difficult to 
conceive a true idea of the divine eſſence, for it is the ſoul 
which feels the exiſtence of a God; for why ſhould falſehood 
be more natural to man than truth? Was it ſo very diffi- 
cult to baniſh thoſe impoſtors who made a traffic of ſacred 
things? Who pretended they were the mediators between 
the Divinity and man, and who diſſeminated prejudices 
{till more vile and deſpicable than the geld for which they 
fold them 2 | a 

In ſhort, Idolatry, that antique monſter whom 
painters, ſtatuaries, and poets, have vied with envious 
emulation to deify, for the misfortune and blindneſs of 
all mankind, ſhe herſelf is fallen, and is our moſt 
glorious triumph. Our religion has for its baſis the 
unity of one God, who is a ſpiritual and uncreated being: 
there is but one ſun to enlighten the whole univerſe, and 
there need but one illumined ſource to ſpread the light of 
truth in the human underſtanding. Every other foreign 
{upport and fictitious doctrine only ſerved to ſtifle the true 
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light, and miſlead it by a falſe one; this was the de- 
ceitſul ignis fatuus by which many have been thrown into 
labyrinths of doubt and perplexity, and which has given 


to many a falſe energy, which never went further than 


the imagination; it was a ſtate of mental intoxication, 
which was dangerous, as it was erroneous. It was this 
miſtaken ſpirit of religion which gave riſe to fanaticiſm ; 
different kinds of worſhip were preſcribed, and the liberty 


of nan, deprived of its deareſt privilege, juſtly revolted 


again{t its opprefſors. We abhor that kind of tyranny 3 


we require no ſentiments from the heart but thoſe it can 


feel; and can there exiſt any capable of ſteeling themſelves 
againſt thoſe -piercing and energetic flaſhes of truth which 
are preſented to us for our real happineſs ? 

„When we miſrepreſent the light of reaſon, and ſup- 
poſe her capable of being a doubtful or deceitful guide, 
we attack the infinitely perfect author and ſource of it, 
whoſe divine Jaw, proclaimed throughout all the works of 
nature, is preferable to all thoſe fictitious religions in- 
vented by prieſts, The beſt proof that can be adduced of 
their truth or falſehood may be derived from their fatal 
conſequences: they may be compared to a tottering edi- 
fice, which is perpetually in need of props; but the law 
of nature is a ſtrong and immoveable tower, which pro- 
duces no diſcord but peace and cquality. Thoſe wicked 
knaves, who have repreſented the eternal God of nature, 
under the form of their own paſlions, and have given 
the appellation of virtue to the moſt atrocious actions, 
are guilty of having plunged into the horrors of atheiſm 
many thouſand ſouls, whoſe ſenſibility found it more con- 
ſiſtent to annihilate every idea of a Supreme Being 
than to believe him ta be a formidable and barbarous 
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« As we, on the contrary, raiſe our ſouls to the Great 
Creator, confiding in his goodneſs, ſo ſtrikingly impreſſed 


over all his works, the ſhadows of this life, the tranſitory 


evils which afflict us, ſorrow or death, do not terrify us; 
undoubtedly all theſe things are neceſſary and uſeful, and 
productive of our future felicity ; though we know not 
how or when, but there muſt be ſome limits to our know- 


ledge; we muſt not know the ſecrets of God: therefore, 


let the whole univerſe be diſſolved, why ſhould we fear ? 
Whatever revolution may happen, we ſhall fly to the bo- 
ſom of the eternal God, the author of all nature.” 


CHAP. XXII. 


Now, favour'd mortal, now behuld ! 
To foothe thy captive fate, 
Jope the book of fate, 

Mark what its regiſters unfold ! 


O® my leaving the temple I was conducted to a place 
not far diſtant, where a monument had been recently 
ereted, which my guide requeſted I would attentively - 
obſerve : it was all of marble, and well calculated to ex- 
cite in me the keeneſt curioſity. I longed to pierce 
through the veil, and to peruſe the tale conveyed under 
each emblematic figure with which it was environed ; and 
my guide refuſed to explain it to me, that I might have 
the pleaſure of diſcovering it myſelf. 

My attention was particularly arreſted by the chief figure 
of the whole group, which, by the ſweet majeſty of her 
aſpect, by her noble form, and the ſurrounding attributes 
of peace and concord, I immediately knew to be that of 


Humanity. Around her were ſeveral ſtatues of women 
| in 


1 
in the attitude of kneeling, with every expreſſion of grief 
and remorſe. Theſe emblems, alas! were not difficult 
to penetrate: they repreſented all thoſe unhappy nations 
who were imploring the pardon of Humanity for all the 
cruel injuries they had committed againſt her during 
twenty centuries. | 

Among the moſt conſpicuous of theſe, the figure of 
France was particularly ſtriking ; ſhe was on her knees 
ſupplicating forgiveneſs for the horrible maſſacre of the 
night of St. Bartholomew, for the cruel revocation of the 
ediQ of Nantes, and for the perſecution of thoſe worthy 
men who ſprung from that city, Her aſpe& was ſo mild 
that I ſhould not have ſuppoſed her capable of ſuch enormi- 
ties. The next figure of conſequence was that of England, 
who was in the act of abjuring her fanaticiſm, and the 
factions of the two roſes ; ſhe was holding out her hand 
to Philoſophy, and promiſing never to ſhed any human 
blood, fave that of tyrants. The figure of Holland was 
expreſſing her deteſtation for the factions of Gomar and 
of Arminius, and her ſorrow for the execution of the 
virtuous Barnevelt, Germany was ſtanding aloof, her 
haughty looks relaxing into melancholy and horror while 
ſhe peruſed the hiſtoric page of her inteſtine diviſions, of 
her enthuſiaſtic furors and theologic rage ; which had al- 


ways been moſt finguiarly contraſted by her natural 


phlegmatic character. Poland viewed with indignation 
the retroſpect of her defpicable confederates, which, even 
in my time, had renewed the atrocitics of the cruſades. 
The figure of Spain, more guilty than either of her ſiſter 


kingdoms, was in the attitude of mournful deſpair la- 


menting her ſordid avarice, which had cauſed her to im- 


brue her hands in the blood of thirty millions of the hapleſs. 


inhabitants of the new world, and to purſue the deplora- 
ble remains of a thouſand nations into the receſſes of the 
rocks, 
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rocks, or through the impervious foreſts, teaching the 
wild beaſts of the woods (though leſs ferocious than them- 
ſelves) to lap the blood of men... . . . In vain, how- 
ever, were all her ſupplications for pardon, all her ex- 
preſſions of deſpair ; it was impoſſible that Spain ſhould 
ever obtain forgiveneſs, who had injured humanity in 
every point; had ſhe committed no other cruelty but 
condemning a ſet of fellow-creatures to work in the mines, 
this alone would have pronounced ſentence againſt her. 

The ſtatuary had repreſented ſeveral mutilated ſlaves, 
Who, raiſing their eyes to heaven, called down vengeance 
upon their oppreſſors; the expreſſion of their counicnance 
excited ſentiments of horror and dread, ſo nearly they 
reſembled nature, being carved in the ſanguine veined 
marble which retraced the memory of atrocities which 
can never be forgotten. | 

Afar off in the back ground, Italy (the original cauſe 
of ſo many evils, the primitive ſource of thoſe, furors 
which overſpread the whole world) was diſcovered pro- 
{trated, with her head bowed to the earth, ſmothering in 
her boſom the ardent torch of excommunication. She 
dared not even approach to ſolicit her pardon, I wiſhed 
to contemplate her form, and to examine that part of her 
countenance which could be ſeen ; but on a'nearer ap- 
proach, I found that her whole face had recently been 
burnt up by a thunderbolt, and that ſhe was wholly di- 
hgured and blackened by the lightning. 

Humanity, amidſt this groupe of women, ſeemed to 
raiſe her benign and radiant countenance with increaſed 
refulgence, and contemplated their penitent humility with 
complacency. I obſerved that the ſculptor had given her 
the features of that free and courageous nation who had 
been the firſt to ſhake off the galling chains of tyranny. 


Her head was adorned with the cap of the ever-great and 
juſtly 
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juſtly-celebrate d TELL, which was a diadem far more 
reſpectable than any ever worn by the greateſt monarch. 
She ſweetly ſmiled upon Philoſophy, her ſiſter, whoſe pure 
white hands were extended towards heaven, to which ſhe 
alſo raiſed her eyes with the expreſſion of the pureſt love. 

From the contemplation of this piece I was led to ano- 
ther at a ſhort diſtance. It was the figure of an AMER1- 
CAN raiſed upon a pedeſtal ; his head was bare, his eyes 


expreſſed a haughty courage, his attitude was noble and 


commanding, and his arm was extended and pointing to 
the ſhattered remains of twenty ſceptres which lay at his 
feet ; over the pedeſtal this inſcription was engraven : 
To THE AVENGER OF THE NEW WorLD. 


J could not refrain an exclamation of joy and ſurpriſe 


that eſcaped me.—“ There,” ſaid my guide, with an ar- 
dour equal to my own, you ſee that Nature has at laft 
created that aſtoniſhing man, that immortal being who was 
to deliver the new world from the moſt atrocious and in- 
ſulting tyranny ; his lofty genius, his noble audacity, his 


- patience, his fortitude, his virtuous and laudable deſire of 


revenge, have been rewarded. He has diſſolved the 
chains of his countrymen. Unnumbered ſlaves, oppreſſed 
under the moſt odious ſlavery, ſeemed only to wait his 
ſignal to become ſo many heroes. It was accomplithed ; 
and the effe& was more quick and more violent than that 


of a torrent, when with a ſudden burſt it ſubdues every 


7 


oppoſing force, or even that of the electric fire iſſuing 
from the thundercloud, In the ſame inſtant they all ſhed 
the blood of their inhuman tyrants ; French, Spaniſh, 
Engliſh, Dutch, and Portugueſe, they have all fallen, by 


fire, ſword, or poiſon, the victims of their own inhuma- 
nity, The American ſoil has been drenched with that 


blood for which it had long thirſted ; and the ſpirits of 


_ thoſe departed heroes who had been baſely murdered by 


theſe 
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theſe inhuman Europeans appeared ſatisfied with the juſt 
atonement. | | 

« The inhabitants have recovered their indiſputable 
rights ; the heroic avenger of his country's wrongs, who 
has alſo reſtored freedom to many other nations in the 
new world, is, by the former, revered as a god, and by 
the latter as a beneficent being, worthy of all their grati- 
tude and all their love ; they have preſented crowns and 
Iceptres to him, but he deſpiſes them all. He came 
amongſt them like a tempeſtuous blaſt, extending itſelf 
over the habitations of the guilty to ſink them in deſtrue- 
tion ; he was the exterminating angel to whom God had 
committed his avenging ſword; he has proved, that, ſoon or 
late, cruelty will be puniſhed; and that the eternal Being 
reſerves thoſe exalted ſouls, in whom courage and good- 
neſs are blended, for great and awful occaſions, when he 
ſends them upon earth to reſtore that juſt equilibrium 
which the iniquity of ferocious ambition has been able to 
deſtroy.” 


PLES. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Did ever earth a ſcene diſplay, 
More glorious to the eye of day, 
Than millions with according mind, 


Who claim the rights of human kind. 


WAS ſo well pleaſed with my conductor that I was 
in continual apprehenſion leſt he ſhould leave me. It 
was now the dinner hour, and being far diſtant from my 
own houſe, and having ſurvived all my acquaintance, 1 
was locking about for ſome tavern or eating houſe, where 


I might 
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1 might invite him to dine with me, in return for his 
politeneſs and complaiſance towards me ; but we went 
through ſeveral ſtreets without meeting even one. 

At length I afked my friend what was become of all 
the cooks, tavern-keepers, and wine-merchants, who 
could be, at the ſame time, united and divided in the ſame 
ſort of buſineſs ; always at variance, and yet ſo numerous 
as to exceed in number every other buſineſs in this great 
city, © Yes,” ſaid my guide, © that was another, among 
the many errors of your civilization. In theſe houſes a 
mortal adulteration of wine was tolerated, pernicious to 
thoſe who were in health as well as to thoſe who were 
ſick. The poor, that is the three-fourths of the inhabi- 
tants, who had not the means of ſending for the neat wines 
of the country, driven, by thirſt and the neceſſity of re- in- 
vigorating their ſpirits, to theſe houſes of refreſhment, 
found in them a flow poiſon, which by degrees under- 
mined the very beſt conſtitutions, inſtead of that whole- 
fome beverage, the moderate uſe of which was ſo calcu- 
lated to reſtore health to the ſick, and ſtrength to the 
weak.” —< Alas!” ſaid I, what was to be done? The 
duties on importation were ſo oppreſſive that they even 
exceeded the price of the commodity. It might have 
been ſuppoſed, that the uſe of wine was forbidden by the 
law, or that the ſoil and climate of France was like that 
of England: however, to theſe people it was of little 
_ conſequence whether a whole city was poiſoned, provided 
the leaſes of their farms increaſed from year to year. 
Thus, while whole families were ruined by their ſpecious 
paper-money, the health of individuals, on the other hand, 
was impaired by the pernicious quality of the wine ; 
which, however, was not experienced by the rich, as they, 
by the means of bribery and corruption, were in the habit 
of eluding the duty ; therefore it was a matter of no mo- 
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ment to theſe whether the populace diminiſhed or not; {o# 
this was the appellation beſtowed on the labouringortrading 
part of the nation.“ — How was it poſlible that theſe 
rich, as you call them, ſhould overlook cuſtoms ſo pernici- 
ous and ſo fatal to ſociety? What! could they allow a 
dangerous poiſon to be publickly ſold in the city? and 
where then was the exactitude of the magiſtrate who 
ought ever to keep a watchful eye over the public wel- 
fare? Ah! barbarous people! With us, the wine-mer- 
chant, or retailer, who may be accuſed of the leaſt adul- 
teration, if he is found guilty, he is put to death. But, 
on the other hand, we have exterminated all that race of 
tax-gatherers who corrupted all nature's gifts. All our 
wines are brought to market in their true natural ſtate; 
and the citizen of Paris, either rich or poor, may drink 
a glaſs of good and ſalutary wine, to the health of his king, 
whom he dearly loves, and who is grateful for the eſteem 
and love of all his ſubje&s.”—< And pray, is bread dear 
among you ?”—« Tt ſeldom varies, but almoſt always 


remains at the ſame price; becauſe we have had the wiſe 


precaution to eſtabliſh public granaries, which are always 
ſtored with corn, in caſe of want ; and becauſe we are not 
ſo imprudent as to fell it to foreigners, leſt we ſhould have 
occaſion to purchaſe again at a double price, three months 
after. The intereſts of the cultivator and of the conſumer 
have been balanced together, and they are both gainers; not 
that exportation is prohibited, for it is thought advantageous 
to the nation, but it is reſtrained within judicious bounds; 


We have an enlightened and upright man at the head of thoſe 


affairs, whoſe duty it is to Keep the juſt equilibrium between 
our advantage or diſadvantage ; and beſides, the kingdom 
is divided by canals, calculated to facilitate a free circu- 
Jation : we have united the river Soane to the Moſelle and 


of 
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of two ſeas, infinite!y more eſſential to commerce than 


the former: by this means the treaſures of commerce are 
carried from Amſterdam to Nantes, and from Rouen to 
Marſeilles. We have alſo finiſhed the canal of Provence, 
the only conveniency in which that beautiful province 
(favoured by the ſun's kindeſt rays) was deficient, It was 


in vain that a citizen of genius, and zealous for the public 


good, offered his uſeful diſcoveries and his courage to exe- 
cute the plans he had formed : this generous man was 
ſuffered to dance attendance during twenty years, and to 
remain in a ſtate of inaction, while a ſet of frivolous 
workmen were employed in edifices equally extravagant 
as they were abſurd and uſeleſs. In ſhort, our lands are 
ſo well cultivated, the condition of the ploughman is be- 


come ſo honourable, and the ſpirit of liberty and good 


order prevails ſo univerſally throughout all our villages and 
country towns, that if any man in power dared to attempt 
taking any advantage of his power, to introduce mono- 


poly or innovations of any kind, he would immediately fect 


the hand of juſtice, who would reſtrain his temerity. Juſtice 
is no longer an empty name as it was in your time; her 
{word is ſuſpended over every guilty head, and with more 
ſeverity, if poſſible, upon the wealthy and great than upon 
the middling elaſs; for we think the former ever more in- 
clined to rapine and oppreſſion than the latter.“ I am 
delighted with all that you tell me upon this important 
ſubject. Pray continue to relate every particular, I find 
you have adopted the wiſe method of ſtoring up your corn 
in magazines, which is the only ſure means of prevent- 
ing public calamity ; in my time many ſerious errors were 
committed on this ſubject; much time was paſſed in cal- 
culations and idle reaſoning ; but the abuſes of power 
were never remedied. Some well-diſpoſed writers pro- 
duced theories of good order and rational ſyſtems, and 
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upon theſe ſprings. every thing was expected ta be ſet in 
motion. One ſubjeQ in particular produced* the moſt 
ſerious debates; I mean the famous law of exportation 
and during theſe diſputes the people were ſtarving.”--«You 
ought to thank Providence, who watches over this king- 
dom; for without that protection you muſt have been re- 


duced to the graſs of the fields. But the Supreme Being 


has had mercy upon you, and forgave you, becauſe you 
knew not what you were doing. Thus far error is 


uſeful, 


« Among us there is a profeſſion which is common ta 
every citzen : it is agriculture.» The women, as the 
weaker veſſels, and being by nature deſtined to the domeſ- 
tic concerns, neyer cultivate the ground, but employ them- 
ſelves in ſpinning, or other proper occupations ; for men 
would bluſh to ſet them to any thing unworthy of 
them. | 

« There are three things which we particularly ho- 
nour among us: firſt, having children; ſecondly, ſowing 
a field; and, thirdly, building a houſe; for this reaſon the 
workmen are well treated, and not expeRed to work above 


their ſtrength. They are not ſeen before ſun-riſe fatiguing 


themſelves till ſun-ſet, and with exhauſted ſtrength in vain 
implore for a ſmall portion of thoſe bleſſings their hands 


have produced. Could there be a more cruel and oppreſſive 


condition than that of the common labaurers, who returned 


from their hard labours to a wretched home, where their 


children were pining for want, and where they filled the 
ſhort ſpace of their exiſtence with mourning and lamenta- 
tion? There was no ſlavery equal to that continual ſtruggle 
they were obliged to exert againſt their petty tyrants, wha 


exacted the heavieſt tribute out of their poor poſſeſſions, 


and plundered them in caſe of inability to pay. The ex- 
ceſſive contempt with which theſe poor honeſt people 
Were 


1 
were treated, hardened their hearts againſt every ſenti- 
ment, even that of deſpair; and the poor ploughman, in 
his deplorable condition, debaſed and degraded as he was, 
ſcarcely felt any diſtinction between himſelf and the oxen 
with which he furrowed the ground. 

Our fertile fields now echo with ſongs of joy; every 
father of a family ſets the example ; the taſk is moderate, 
and when it is completed joy recommences. Intervals 
of reſt render their zcal more active, and their leiſure hours 
are indulged with dances and rural entertainments. For- 
merly, it was the cuſtom to go to towns in queſt of plea- 
ſure and mirth, but now it is ſought for in the villages, 
where every face is clothed in ſmiles. Labour no longer 
wears its former hideous and diſguſting aſpect, becauſe it 
does not appear to be the appendage of ſlaves ; they are 
invited to their duty by gentle words, and this treatment 
ſweetens and facilitates every difficu.ty, In ſhort, as we no 
longer ſuffer a prodigious number of idle members, who, 
like ſtagnated humours, impeded the circulation of ſpecie 
throughout the political body, idleneſs is totally baniſhed, 
and every individual enjoys ſome moments of calm and 
repoſe : no claſs of people find themſelves oppreſſed by. 
ſupporting the other in ſuperfluities, Beſides, we have no 
monks ; we have a limited number of prieſts, of ſervants, 
and of valets; and we allow none of thoſe ornamental 
workmen, whoſe labours were only conſecrated to the 
idle gratifications of luxury and grandeur. A few hours of 
daily labour from each inhabitant of the country, aſſiſted 
by their ſervants, is ſufficient, and bring forth that plenti- 
ful ſtock of proviſions with which you will ſee our markets 
loaded ; and what we cannot conſume, we ſend abroad, 
which we barter for other merchandiſe. You fee we 
have a great abundance: of every thing neceſſary for life. 
The rich no longer monopolize every thing, while the 
Ha poor 
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poor are ſtarving. We exclude every fear of not enjoy- 
ing a ſufficiency : we are not acquainted with that inſa- 
tiable avidity which formerly cauſed the people to buy up 
three times as much as they could poſſibly conſume, We 
deteſt laviſhers. | d 
46 If nature is leſs favourable to us one year than ano- 
ther, we have taken precautions, therefore we never ſee 
any ſufferers; the granaries are opened, and the wiſe 
forecaſt of man prudently overcomes the inclemencies of 
the weather and the wrath of heaven. Our labouring 
men are not fed with unhealthy food, but the poor and the 
opulent all eat the ſame bread ; and if we ever hear that 
any are in want of that neceilary article, we feel it our 
duty to relieve him. Therefore the pooreſt are freed from 
all anxiety as to their wants ; they know not what it is to 
be diſturbed from the ſlumber of a few hours, where they 
enjoyed a temporary oblivion of all their cares by the 
horrors of famine : they can awake without accuſing the 
ſun of adding another day to their miſery ; and while they 
ſatisfy the wants of nature, they are in no apprehenſion of 
conveying a flow poiſon within their veins, Thoſe who 
poſſeſs riches employ them in making new and uſeful 
experiments, which may ſerve to enter into the depths of 
ſcience, or to carry ſome art to perfection; they ere ſome 
noble edifice; they diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſome honourable 
enterpriſe. Inſtead of expending all their fortunes in gra- 
tifying the extravagancies of a concubine, or of expoſing 
it to the caſt of a die, it flows with moderation, and adds 
reſpectability to the owner; therefore they never find 
themſelves envied for their poſſeſſions: the public, on the 
contrary, implore a bleſſing on the generous hands who 
are diſpenſers of the gifts of Providence, and who fulfil its 
deſigns in railing ſuch uſeful monuments, 
| | | &« But 
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* But we are ſtruck with horror when we reflect on the 
morals of the rich in your time ; their ſouls were more 
vile than the filth of the ſtreets : with gold in their hands, 
and the baſeſt meanneſs in their hearts, they had formed a 
conſpiracy againſt the poor; they took every advantage 
which their ſuperiority gave them over theſe unfortunate 
beings ; they had no regard for their laborious exertions, 
nor did they ever reward the long ſervices of their youth 
to place them above the dread of want in their old age. 
Theſe omiſſions were overlooked by the laws, which only 
ated in conjunction with the wealthy, while the poor 
alone were made to feel their rigour. As when a houſe is 
burning, the flames ſpread and deſtroy its neighbouring 
houſe, ſo did theſe wealthy owners of eſtates and farms 
devour the limits of their poor powerleſs neighbour : but 
if theſe ever dared to pluck an apple from off their grounds, 
ch l it was a crime which merited death, or the total ruin 
of their families. ........- Alas! what anſwer could 
I make to ſuch accuſations? I was aſhamed and con- 
founded; and, with my eyes fixed to the ground, I fell into 
a profound reverie, and walked on, buried in my own 
thoughts. “ You ſhall have other cauſes for reflection,“ 
ſaid my guide; © you may now take notice, ſince your 
eyes are fixed to the ground, that the blood of animals no 
longer flows in rivulets through the ſtreets, which was a 
barbarous cuſtom of your times, well calculated to inſpire 
ideas of {laughter and maſſacre, The air of our city is pre- 
ſerved from thoſe cadaverous odours which engendered ſo 
many diſtempers. Cleanlineſs is one of the leaſt equivocal 
marks of good order and public harmony : you ſee how it 
reigns in every place, We have had, the ſalubrious, and 
no leſs moral precaution, to eſtabliſh the ſlaughiter-houſes 
out of the city. If nature has condemned us to feed on 


the fleſh of animals, we ought at leaſt to ſpare ourſelves 
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the proſpect of their death.“ The trade of butcher is not 
practiſed by any of the natives, but given up entirely to 
men of foreign nations, whoſe fate or ctrcumſtances have 
forced to become exiles : they enjoy the protection of the 
laws, but they are not admitted within the claſs of citizens. 
None of us would practiſe that ſanguinary trade; we 
ſhould inſenſibly influence the characters of our fellow - ei- 
tizens, and make them ſhut their hearts againſt every 
natural impreflion of communication and love, which you 
know is the beſt and moſt precious of the endowments of 
nature,” 


— 


CHAP. XXIV. 


While fleep opprefſes the tir'd limbs, the mind 
Plays without weight, and wantons unconfin'd. 


| WIrn unaltered good- nature and complacency my 


guide continued walking with me, and ſaid, “ You 
muſt by this time be inclined to refreſh yourſelf ; your 
walk muſt have created you an appetite ; let us go into 
this houſe .I withdrew a few paces, think- 


ing he had made a miſtake. ** Where are you going,” 


faid 1; this is undoubtedly the abode of ſome prince; 
do you not fee the eſcutcheon over the door? —“ Yes,” 
faid my friend, “it is the reſidence of a prince, and that 
of a good prince too, for he always keeps three open 
tables ; one for himſelf and family, another for ſtrangers, 
and a third for the indigent.” “ Are there many ſuch 


»FThis author ſpeaks exactly my own ſentiments: I never 
could paſs a butcher's ſhop without feeling a ſenſation of horror; 
and whenever I ſee a drove of cattle, or a flock of ſheep, leading 
to ſlaughter, the neceſſity of killing them appears to me among the 
greateſt of the miſeries of human nature. Tranſſator. * 
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tables in the city ?”-- Yes; at all princes houſes,”— But 
] ſuppoſe they are reſorted to by innumerable idle para- 
ſites f”'—** By no means; for as ſoon as any individual, 
who is not a ſtranger, appears to make a habit of coming 
too often, he is remarked, and the cenſors of the city make 
it their buſineſs to examine his character, and to aſlign 
ſome profeſſion or employment for him, according to what 
talents or abilities he may poſſeſs. But if he appears only 
to go there for the ſake of eating; he is baniſhed the city, 
in the ſame manner as in the republic of bees; all drones are 
driven away, being thought unworthy of ſharing with the 
induſtrious.” —** You have cenſors, then? Yes; but 
they are rather entitled to another name; they are admo- 
niſhers, who carry the torch of reaſon in all quarters, 
who correct and rectify all mutinous ſpirits, by employing 
either the eloquence of the heart, 8 or addreſs, as 
occaſion may require. 

c Theſe tables are prepared for old men, ald 
pregnant women, orphans, and foreigners; here they 
may fit without a bluſh, without any painful embarraſſ- 
ment; here they find wholeſome food in abundance. This 
prince, who reſpects humanity, makes no parade of luxury; 
he does not employ three hundred cooks for the entertain- 
ment of about a dozen perſons; he makes no theatrical 
decorations upon his table ; he takes no pride in that of 
which every man of feeling would be aſhamed ; I mean, 
in the diſplay of an extravagant profuſion, while ſo many 
individuals are in want of bread. When he takes his 
dinner, he recollects that he has but one ſtomach, and that 
it would be making a god of it to preſent, as the idolators 
formerly did to their gods, a hundred different diſhes, 
which he is unable to taſte.” | 

While we werz thus converſing, we traverſed two 
courts, and entered a'ſpacious hall: it was that allotted 
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for foreigners. One long table was already ſerved, In 
conſequence of my great age I was ſeated in an arm- chair, 
and I was preſented with a diſh of wholeſome ſoup, vege- 
table, game, and fruit, Every thing was prepared in the 
molt {imple manner. Oh!” cricd I, „ this is delight- 
ful indeed ! how deſirable are riches, and how worthy of 
poſſeſſing them are thoſe who thus employ them in feed- 
ing the hungry and needy ! I think that conduct beſpeaks 


their high birth and nobility much inore than the vain pa- 


rade of unmeaning magnificence which characteriſes the 
princes of former ages. Every thing was accompanied 
with order and decency; the converſation, which was ani- 
mated and rational, gave additional charms to this public 
ordinary. The prince himſelf came amongſt us; his man- 
ners were truly noble, not tinctured with the arrogance of 
high birth and rank, but with complacency and affability; 
he came up to me, and with a gracious ſmile aſked ſeveral 
queſtions relative to the ſeventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, deſiring me at the ſame time to be candid. Ah! 
prince,” ſaid I, © your anceſtors of thoſe times were not 
fo generous as you are; they paſſed their days in hunting, 
racing, and the luxurious delights of feaſting. When 
they killed a hare, it was not to feed the poor, but to gra- 
tify an idle inclination : they never raiſed their minds to 
any object ſo worthy of their rank as relieving the wants 
of the needy ; but they expended thouſands upon dogs, 
horſes, valets, and flatterers; in ſhort, they acted like 
courtiers, and abandoned their country's intereſt.” | 
The whole company liſtened to me with aſtoniſhment ; 
they could ſcarcely give credit to my words: © and yet,” 


ſaid they, “ your hiſtory does not mention theſe things of 


them.“ —“ Ah!” replied I, © believe not our hiſtorians ; 
they are, I poſſible, {till more guilty than the princes 


rhemſclves.“ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
| 

Keep nature's great original in view, 
Aud thence the living images purſue ; 
For when the ſentiments and dition pleaſe, 
And all the characters are wrought with caſc, 
Your play, though void of beauty, force, and art, 
More ftrongly hall delight and warm the heart, 
Than where a lifeleſs pomp of verſe appears, 


And with ſonorous trifles charms our ears. 


FTER dinner my guide prapoſed to take me to the 

play. TI have always been fond of plays; and, if 1 

live a thouſand years, I ſhall continue to be delighted with 
them. I accepted his propoſal with great pleaſure. 
« What play do they perform?“ ſaid I, ©« I ſhould like 
to know what piece is moſt in vogue at preſent among 
you ? Shall I ſee the Perſian, the Grecian, or the Roman 
robes? or will the French dreſs be exhibited? Will they 
repreſent the downfal of ſome baſe tyrant, or the aſſaſſina- 
tion of ſome ſtupid fellow ? Shall I ſee a conſpiracy, or 
ſome gliding ſhadow ifluing from the tomb, accompanied 
with thunder and lightning? And pray can you boaſt of 
having good actors; for, in all times, they have been as 
rare zs good poets?” All theſe queſtions I aſked without 
waiting for one anſwer; at length my friend found an 
opportunity of ſaying ſomething. “ Yes,” ſaid he, © they 
take pains, they ſtudy, and ſuffer themſelves to be taught 
by the beſt authors, to avoid making the moſt laughable 
blunders ; they are docile, although they are lefs illiterate 
than thoſe of your time. I am told you had the utmoft 
diſhculty to find one actor, or actreſs, who were tolerable 
performers ; all thoſe who pretende to perform would 
better 
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better have ſuited the ſcaffolds erected for Punch and 
Harlequin on the Boulevards, Y our theatres, in a metro- 
polis which was the rival of Rome and Athens, were ſhabby 
and confined, and the performances very ill managed; 
the comedian, who enjoyed a fortune which he was very 
far from deſerving, if his merits were juſtly appreciated, 
dared to be proud, and to moleſt the man of genius, who 
was under the mortifying neceflity of depoſiting the fruits 
of his labour into his hands: theſe men ought to have 
died with ſhame for having refuſed, or unwillingly ac- 


cepted, the beſt theatrical pieces; while thoſe which they 


had received with tranſport bore that very triumph as a 


ſignal of their merited reprobation and fall: but in theſe 


days we never hear of ſuch miſerable errors. 

« We have four playhouſes in the centre of each 
principal quarter of the town; they are maintained by 
government, for they anſwer two great ends ; they ſerve 
for the entertainment of the people, and for a ſchool of 


taſte and morality. We underſtand the-great aſcendancy 


which genius can aſſume over ſenſible minds, therefore 
we encourage it ; we have ſeen aſtoniſhing inſtances of 
the power of genius; the hearts of men of feeling may 
be ſaid to dwell in the works of the great poets, for they 
have the power of modifying them as they pleaſe ; how 
culpable they are, therefore, when they produce dangerous 
maxims! but when they ſtrike againſt vice, or ſerve the 
cauſe of humanity, our warmeſt gratitude is the leaſt tri« 
bute of our approbation ; the only end our dramatic au- 
thors have in view is the perfection of human nature; 
they all tend to exalt and ſtrengthen the ſoul, to render it 
independent and virtuous. All thoſe who are good men 
expreſs the eager deſire of aſſiduouſly attending at all thoſe 
performances which excite the feelings of virtue, which 
encourace in the heart that ſalutary emotion which 
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diſpoſes it to pity, the diſtinguiſhing criterion of true 
greatneſs,” | 

While converſing thus we arrived in a ſpacious ſquare, 
in the centre of which a ſuperh and majeſtic edifice was 
erected ; the top of the frontiſpiece was ornamented with 
allegorical figures, among which, on the right, I diſtin- 
guiſhed Thalia, who was tearing off the maſk with which 
vice eſſayed to conceal its deformity, and was pointing it 
out with her finger that none might be miſled by it; to 


the left I perceived Melpomene armed with a dagger, who 


was plunging it in the breaſt of a tyrant, and expoſing his 
heart, devoured with ſerpents, to full view. 


The theatre was in form of a ſemicircle, by which 


means the ſeats were commodiouſly diſpoſed ; here every 
perſon was ſeated, and this brought to my recollection all 
the fatigues I was obliged to endure when I wiſhed to ſee 
a performance; I was pleaſed to find that theſe people 
paid ſo much regard for the eaſe and conveniency of their 
fellow-citizens. Neither had they the inſolent avidity to 
admit more auditors than there was convenient room for ; 


there were always ſome places left for ſtrangers. The 


audience was brilliant, and the women were elegantly but 
decently dreſſed. 

The play opened with a ſymphony, which was con- 
nected with the nature of the piece that was to be per- 
formed. Are we at the opera?” ſaid 1; © for this is 
a beautiful piece of muſic!” My guide anſwered me thus : 


„We have learned to re-unite, without any confuſion, | 


the performances of both playhouſes; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, we have renewed the alliance of poctry and 
muſic, which formerly prevailed among the ancients. Be- 
tween the acts of our dramas we are entertained with mu- 
fical pieces and ſongs adapted to the play, which excite 
delightful ſentiments of virtue and humanity in the heart, 
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and prepare the mind for the events to be repreſented. 
We. have excluded all effeminate and all noiſy muſic, 
which is always void of expreſſion. Your opera was a 


compoſition of good and bad; a mixture of inconſiſtencies, 


With a few flaſhes of genius, and was often the ſubject of 
cenſure and reproach of your people of judgment and 
talte, We have extracted whatever was good, and we 
have compoſed” 

As he ſaid theſe words the curtain was raiſed ; the 
ſcene was Thoulouſe ; I ſaw its capitol, wherein were 
aſſembled its chief magiſtrates, its judges, its executioners, 
and its fanatical inhabitants; then the family of the un- 
fortunate Calas appeared, and I could not refrain my 
tears: the venerable old man was ſeen, with heroic mild- 
neſs, and with tranquil fortitude, his head filvered o'er 
with grey locks, coming to meet his hard fate with be- 
coming compoſure. I ſaw the fatal inſtrument of death 
aiming at his head, which was undoubtedly innocent of 
all the crimes alledged to his charge. I was charmed with 
the air of truth which prevailed throughout the whole 
piece, for it was no longer the cuſtom to ſacrifice truth 
to the improbabilities included in rhyme ; the peet had 
followed every part of this cruel event with exactitude, 
and his powers had been exerted to ſeize the true deplora- 
ble cafe of each victim; or rather he may be ſaid to have 


borrowed their own language ; for the true dramatic art 


conſiſts in faithfully repeating the language which nature 
dictates. At the end of the performance I was obſerved 
by the audience, who pointed to me, ſaying, © behold the 
contemporary of the unhappy century which produced 
ſuch tragedies! He has witneſſed the unbridled fury with 
which the mad populace roſe up againſt that innocent 


man, and the frenzy of their abſurd fanaticiſm !” I could 
not 
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not ſupport their reproaching looks, but concealed my 
face in my cloak, and bluſhed for thoſe guilty times. 

The tragedy of Cromwell, or the death of Charles the 
Firſt, was given out for the next day, which ſeemed to 
give univerſal ſatisfaction. I was told, that this drama 
was a maſlter-picce of genius; and that the cauſe of kings 
and ſubjects had never been repreſented with ſo much 
energy, fo much eloquence and dignity, Cromwell was 
an avenger, a hero worthy of the ſceptre which he had 
ſnatched from a king who was perfidious and criminal; 
and every monarch who had been unjuſt had been unable 
to read this play without dread and confuſion. | 

The after-piece was the hunting-match of Henry the 
Fourth; his name was {till held in veneration and love; 
nor could his memory be effaced, though they had en- 
joyed the happineſs of having ſeveral good Kings ſince 
their revolution. In this piece the hero and the man were 
happily blended ; and the vanquiſher of the League never 
appeared ſo great as in that inſtant when, in order to fave 
his hoſts a little trouble, his victorious arms were carrying 
a pile of plates and ſetting them on the table : the people 
applauded with tranſport ; for while they were applauding 
each trait of goodneſs and greatneſs of ſoul in Henry, they 
had the character of their own monarch in view, in which 
J was told there exiſted the greateſt affinity. 

I remained extremely ſatisfied with the whole perform- 
ance, and ſpoke to my guide in the following manner: 
« TI am quite delighted with your actors; they perform 
with energy, and appear to expreſs the feelings of their 
own heart, without any thing overſtrained, falſe, or gi- 
gantic, in their manner; even the king's confidant acted 
his part ingenuouſly.“—“ The reaſon of that,” anſwered 
my guide,“ is, that on the theatre, as well as in private 
or civil ſtations, every one thinks it their glory and duty 
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to execute his office in the beſt manner he is able; how. 
ever mean it may be, it becomes glorious by excelling 
therein. Declamation is highly eſteemed among us as 
a moſt important, and it is cheriſhed by government as 
a falutary art. We inherit all your good dramatic pieces, 
and we have brought them to a degree of perfection which 
will ſurpriſe you: we think it an honour to be able to 
expreſs that which proceeds from the pen of genius; and 
what art can be greater than that which deſcribes and con- 
veys all the tints of ſentiment even to the very look, 
voice, and geſture? What energy in its fimplicity, how 
- pathetic and harmonious !''—< I ſuppoſe the former pre- 
Judices againſt comedians is quite removed; are they ſtill 
under the cenſure of eccleſiaſtical powers? are they de- 
graded as they uſed to be?“ —« No: as ſoon as they 
rectified their morals, they ceaſed to be ſo. There are fome 
prejudices which are ufeful, and ſome dangerous. In 
your time it was neceſſary to fet ſome reſtraint to the pro- 
penſities of youth, naturally inclined to engage in a pro- 
feſſion ſo alluring, whoſe baſis was libertiniſm and im- 
morality ; but we, by wiſe regulations, have recalled all 
thoſe who had incautiouſly engaged in the profeſſion, and 
plunged into a forgetfulneſs of moral rectitude; we have 
pointed out the way by which they might redeem their 
forfeited honour, and we have reſtored them to the claſs 
of citizens. It is not many days ſince our good prelate 
petitioned the king to grant an honorary hat to one of the 
comedians, who had, by the energy of his performance, 
excited the feelings of the whole audience.” —* What! 
does your prelate frequent the theatre?“ -“ And why 
ſhould he not, now that it is become a ſchool for morals, 
virtue, and ſentiment? It has been written ſomewhere, 
that the father of the Chriſtians was entertained by going 
to hear, even in the temple of God, the equivocal voices 
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of a ſet of unhappy beings deprived of manhood ; but 


we never could liſten to ſuch deplorable notes, which 
afflict both the heart and the ear. How could men be 
pleaſed with this cruel ſort of muſic ! I think it is much 
more rational and praiſeworthy to ſee the performance of 
the admirable tragedy of Mahomet, where the heart of 
an ambitious wretch is expoſed to view, where the furor 
of fanaticiſm is ſo energetically expreſſed, that they excite 
terror and dread in eyery mind. | 
Look there, you ſee the paſtor of this diſtrict, who 
is returning home with his children, diſcouriing with 
them on the ſubje& of the tragedy of Calas! he forms 
their taſte, he enlightens their underſtanding, he abhors 
fanaticiſm ; and when he thinks of that arbitrary rage, 
which, like an epidemic diſeaſe, ſpread deſolation over 
all Europe for more than twelve centuries, he returns his 
warmeſt thanks to heaven for having ſent him into the 
world ſo many centuries later than the unfortunate men of 
thoſe times, | | 
There are certain times of the year when we enjoy 
a pleaſure which was altogether unknown to you ; we 
have revived the art of pantomime ſo much cheriſhed by 
the ancients: we then admire the wonderful hand of na- 
ture in having given ſo many organs, and ſuch admirable 
reſources to man, that intelligent being, the maſter-piece 
of creation, by which to expreſs the variety of his ſen- 
ſations. Theſe eloquent men are all expreſſion, and they 
ſpeak as clearly with-their fingers, and with their eyes, 
as we do with our tongues. It was an obſervation made 
by Hippocrates, that it was ſufficient to look at the human 
hand to be convinced of the exiſtence of a Supreme Being; 
but our able pantomimes reveal ſtill more of the goodneſs 
and munificence of God in the formation of the human 
head !'!—5 Oh!” ſaid I, “ I have certainly nothing more 
to 
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to ſay; every thing is eſtabliſhed in the beſt manner poſ- 
fible.”—« Oh!“ this is not all,” ſaid my guide; “ there 
remain many more changes for you to ſee. We have 
emerged from the depth of barbarity in which you were 
plunged, though, even in your time, there were a few 
enlightened minds; but the nation in general was incon- 
ſiſtent and trifling: by degrees great minds have been 
formed; but there remains ſtill more to be done than has 
been done yet; we are only arrived towards the centre of 
the ladder of perfection; patience and reſignation will do 
great things, but I tear it is not poſſible to reach the 
fummit. A complete ſtate does not exiſt in this life; 
however, we ought continually to aſpire towards it, in 
order to make things even paſlable,” 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Behold the dawn of reaſon's day! 
Britain and France contend no more. 

In freedom”s cauſe from age to age 
Shall both with equal warmth engoge ; 
Purſue the ſame exalted plan, 

And vindicate on earth the rights of man, 


E left the playhouſe without having cauſe to la- 
ment for loſs of time, and without any confuſion; 
the paſſages were numerous and commodious ; the ſtreets 
were completely illumined; the lamps were pending from 
the walls, by which means their combined lights caſt no 
ſhade; neither did they ſhed a dangerous reverberation, 
which fruſtrated their purpoſe, at the ſame time that they 


greatly injured the ſight ; but now the optician no longer 
ſerved 
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ſerved the cauſe of the oculiſt, I obſerved that there 
were none of thoſe proſtitutes who formerly ſwarmed 
in every ſtreet, who, with their feet in the mud, and their 
face reſplendent as the moon, propoſed the enjoyment of 
pleaſures as groſs as they were inſipid. All thoſe houſes 
of debauchery, where man went to degrade, to debaſe 
himſelf, to load himſelf with infamy and ſhame, were no 
longer tolerated; for it is vain reaſoning, that theſe vicious 
inſtitutions ſerve to preſerve youth from a worſe crime 
it is, unfortunately, too well aſſerted, that all theſe abo- 
minable vices are a link of the ſame chain. 

I beheld, at equal diſtances, the night-guards, who 
watched over the ſafety of the public, and prevented the 
hours of repoſe from being interrupted. My guide now 
reſumed the diſcourſe. ** Theſe,” ſaid he, are the 
only ſort of ſoldiers we have any occaſion for; we no 
longer have a conſuming ſtanding army to maintain in 
time of peace, Thoſe maſtiffs whom you maintained, 
in order to defend yourſelves againſt the encroachments of 
ſtrangers, were often ready to turn againſt your own fa- 
milies, and deprive them of their rights: but the torch 
of Bellona is at length conſumed, and for ever extin- 
guiſhed, Sovereigns have, at laſt, been prevailed on to 
liſten to the voice of philoſophy ; they are now linked 
together by the ſtrongeſt ties, they are become acquainted 
with their own intereſts ; after ſo many centuries of error, 
reaſon has at laſt reſumed her ſeat in their ſouls ; they 
have opened their eyes to thoſe duties which the ſafety and 
tranquillity of the people exacted from them; they have 
made their glory conſiſt in governing wiſely, wiſhing 
rather to cauſe the happineſs of a ſmall number than to 
gratify fhe frenzied ambition of ruling over deſolated 
countries filled with aching hearts, who always deteſted 
the uſurped power of the conqueror. Kings have, with 
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one accord, ſet limits to their empire; thoſe limĩts which 
nature herſelf ſeemed to have aſſigned, by ſeparating every 
reſpective kingdom by ſeas, foreſts, or mountains. They 
now underſtand, that the leſs extenſive the territory, the 
more it is likely to be wiſely governed. The ſages of 
each nation have dictated the general treaty, and it was 
concluded with the unanimous conſent of all; and that 
which during the iron age, and which men without virtue 
called the ſleeping viſions of a good man, has at length 
been realiſed by men of enlightened knowledge and ſen- 
ſibility. Thoſe ancient privileges, no lefs dangerous than 
thoſe by which men were diſcerned from each other by 
reaſon of their bclief, are alſo fallen. We all view each 
nther as brethren and friends ; both the Indian and the 
Chineſe are our fellow-citizens as ſoon as they tread on 
our ſoil. We accuſtom our children to look on the whole 
univerſe as one family, ſheltered under the protection of 
one common father ; this opinion muſt certainly be the 
beſt, for it has pierced like a ray of light, with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity, through all ranks and conditions of 
men. The excellent books we have, written by men of 
ſublime genius, have had the effe of torches which have 
enlightened as many more. Men have learned to love 
and eſteem each other. The Engliſh nation, being our 
neareſt neighbour, is become our ally. Theſe two gene- 
rous nations no longer eſpouſe the enmity which pre- 
vailed among the chiefs; our knowledge, our arts, are 
all re-united in commerce, which is equally advantageous 
on both ſides: for inſtance ; the Engliſh women, full of 
_ ſenſibility and ſolidity, exactly ſuit the diſpoſitions of the 
French men, who are more light and gay in their man- 
ners; and our French women have contributed to ſoften 
the melancholy and ſerious character of the Engliſh men. 
This mutual agreement produces a fertile fource of plea- 
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ſures; conveniencies, and original ideas, which are happily | 
received and adopted. Another very eſſential advantage 
we now enjoy; which is the liberty of the preſs ; to that 
we owe this happy revolution ; it has operated as a torch 
to enlighten men's minds; and has produced the moſt ſa- 
lutary effects,” I was tranſported with joy, and em- 
braced my friend who told me theſe aſtoniſhing and conſo- 
ling events. O! heavens!” I cried; „ the happy time 
is come when men are worthy of thy notice; they now 
find that their real force conſiſts in their union with each 
other. I ſhall now die ſatisfied; ſince my eyes have be- 
held that which they have ſoardently wiſhed to ſee. How 
delightful it is to forſake life, when we ſee ourſelves ſur- 
rounded with happy perſons who quit this ſcene like bro- 
thers who, after a long voyage; are going to rejoin the 
author of their days.” 


— 
CHAP. XXVII. 


Ma pur che Palma in Dio fi ricomſorte 
Che altro qu'ur ſeſpir breve E la morte ? 


As we were walking on, I perceived a hearſe covered 
with white cloth; preceded by inſtruments of muſic, 
and crowned with trophies: it was conducted by men 
clothed in blue, who held laurel-branches in their hands. 
% What car is that?“ ſaid I to my guide. It is the 
car of victory, he replied. * Thoſe who have left this 
life, who have triumphed over the miſeries of human 
nature, thoſe happy men who are gone to rejoin the Su- 
preme Being, who is the ſource of every bleſling, are 


conquerors, and we hold their memory ſacred—they are 
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carried with reſpect to their laſt reſting, place. The hymn 
on the Triumph of Death is ſung. In lieu of thoſe horror- 
inſpiring heads, with which your death-monuments were 
decorated, we have ſubſtituted others, expreſſive of the 
triumph of Virtue over Death, which is only a paſſage into 
a better world; and this is the aſpect under which we 
view it. We never afflict ourſelves over the infenſible 
corpſe of our friends; we weep over ourſelves, but not 
over them. We, in all things, adore the hand of God, 
who has withdrawn them from this world. Let us be 
fubmiſſive to the irrevocable laws of nature, and willingly 
embrace that peaceful ſtate which cannot but greatly 
amend our being. Theſe bodies are reduced to aſhes ; at 
three miles diſtant from the city, there are ſmall furnaces 
in a perpetual ſtate of heat, allotted only to that uſe, 
Two dukes and a prince are ineloſed in the ſame car 
with a fimple citizen. In death, all diſtinctions ceaſe, 
and we then return to that equality in which Nature has 
placed all her children. This wiſe cuſtom effaces the 
natural horror of death from the minds of the people, 
and, at the ſame time, it humbles the pride of the great, 
who are not truly ſo but by their virtues. As for dig- 
nities, riches, and honours, the very memory of them 
paſſes away. At the inſtant of their deceaſe, the cor- 
ruptible matter, of which their bodies were compoſed, is 
no longer a part of themſelves ; it becomes mingled with 
the aſhes of their equals, and we attach no idea of value 
to theſe periſhable remains. We are unacquainted with 
thoſe epitaphs, thoſe maufoleums, thoſe lies inſpired by 
pride and flattery, with which your tombs were decorated- 
Even kings, at their deceaſe, no longer fill their palaces 
with the vain pomp of pride ; they are not more flattered 
at their death than they were during their life; and their 
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deſcent into the tomb is not accompanied with the ruin of 
a whole city. . — CY 

& In order to prevent accidents, we have a viſitor, or 
ſearcher, who inſpeCts every deceaſed perſon, and aſcer- 
tains the certainty of their death before they are removed 
from the houſe. This inſpector is a man of abilities, 
who inquires the ſex, age, and nature of the diſeaſe of 
which the perſon died: all this is inſerted in \he public 
papers; and alſo the name of the phyſician who attended 
him. If, as I have already told you, they find, in the 
book of reflections, which every man leaves at his death, 
any great or ſtriking thoughts, they are Farne and 
theſe are his beſt eulogiums after his death. 

« We have a ſalutary idea which prevails among us, 
which is, that the ſoul, ſeparated from the body, has the 
liberty of reviſiting thoſe places which it delighted to in- 
habit, and to ſee thoſe objects molt beloved; in ſilence, it 
hovers over their heads, and contemplates, with delight, 
the ſincere lamentations of friendſhip. That tie, by 
which it was united to ſublunary objects, is not diſſolved ; 
and it 1s capable of pleaſure in being preſent, though un- 
ſeen, and in removing every danger which might await 
their frail nature. Theſe cheriſhed ſhades may be com- 
pared to guardian angels, and this delightful perſua- 
ſion inſpires in us a certain confidence, either to under- 
take or execute, of which you deprived yourſelves, by re- 
ceiving, in your deluded minds, all ſorts of fad and chi- 
merical ideas. 

© You may conceive what reſpe& this belief muſt in- 
ſpire in the mind of a young man who, having loſt his 
father, ſtill ſuppoſes him preſent, and the witneſs of his 
moſt ſecret actions. He addreſſes himſelf to him in ſoli- 
tude, and is animated by the idea that he is heard by him, 
and that he recommends the practice of virtue to him; 
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from which, if he was ever to deviate, he would ſay ta 
himſelf, My fatbor fees me! my father hears me ! bole 

« The young man dries up his tears, becauſe the hor- 
rible idea of annihilation has no acceſs to his ſoul ; he 
feels, on the contrary, that the ſhades of his anceſtors are 
waiting for him to enter the eternal abode. Ah! who 
could deny themſelves the hope of immortality ! even if it 
were an illuſion, it is one of the moſt endearing and ſacred," 


— 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE MOON, 
BY A MAN IN SOLITUDE. 


[This chapter is a digreſſion from the work, and is much in the 
ſtile of Dr. Young. The author compoſed it originally in 
French, and thought it applicable to the preceding chapter. ] 


Come, Melancholy ! filent power, 
Companion of my lonely hour, 
To fober thought confin'd ; 
Thou ſweetly fad ideal gueſt, 
tn all thy foothing charms confe Ar 


Indulge my pen ve mind. 


Through yon dark grove of mournful yews 
With ſolitary Reps I muſe, 
By thy direction led; 

Here, cold to pleaſure's tempting forms, 


Conſociate with my fifter worms, 
And mingle with the dead. 


Ye ah inhabitants of night, 
Before my intelleual fight 
dn folemm pomp aſcend, | 
£ O welt 
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O tell how trifling now appears 
The train of idle hopes and fears, 
That varying life attend ! 


I INHABIT a ſmall country-houſe, which greatly 
contributes to my happineſs, it commands two diffe- 
rent proſpects; one of which extends over vaſt fer- 
tiliſed plains, which germinate the precious ſeed for 
man's ſubſiſtence; and the other, more confined, pre- 
ſents to my view the laſt aſylum of the human race, the 
ſpot which terminates human pride; and the narrow 
ſpace, where Death, with undiſtinguiſhing hand, heaps 
up his peaceable victims. 

The aſpect of this cemetery, far from exciting any diſ- 
guſt, which is only the offspring of vulgar terror, creates 
in my breaſt many wiſe and ufeful reflections. I hear no 
more the tumult of cities, which numb all the faculties of 
the ſoul. Alone, with my favourite companion, ſolemn 
Melancholy, my mind is filled with great and awful ſub- 
jets. With a fixed and ſerene eye I contemplate that 
tomb wherein man ſleeps for a time, and revives again, to 
juſtify eternal wiſdom. 

To me, the pompous blaze of day is ſadneſs. With 
anxions expectation I wait the ſetting ſun, and the ſoft 
obſcurity of twilight, which gives additional charms to the 
ſilence of night, and is calculated to favour the ſoarings of 
ſublime reflection. Soon as the nocturnal bird has given 
the ſhrill accent which precedes his heavy flight through 
the denſity of ſhade, I too, with mournful ſong, invoke 
thee, O, majeſtic ſhades of darkneſs ; to thee I devote the 
gloomy hour; let thy ſolemn ſadneſs exalt my ſoul above 
the changing ſcenes of this life; and diſcover the radiant 
throne of ſublime Truth. | | 
I 4 In 
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In the deep ſilence of this mournful retreat, I lend an 
attentive ear to diſtant ſounds : hark! it is the ſolitary 
bird of night ; I trace his rapid flight bending towards a 
pile of human bones—he ſeeks a reſting place among 
them: the pile gives way, and, with a hollow ſound, I 
hear a head roll down; a head which, perhaps, was 
formerly the abode of ambition, of pride, and of the 
moſt audacious projects. Again, he perches on the cold 
| ſtone, where oſtentation had formerly engraved names 
which the hand of time had eraſed, and on the grave of 
the poor, where flowers grew up ſpontaneouſly to weave 
him an humble garland ! | | 
4 In the all-conquering empire of death, how deſpicable, 
how vain, are all chimerical titles! The duſt of the 
proud and noble, does it not mingle with that of the 
= - humble poor ? But I have ſeen the clay cold bodies of the 
| - haughty ſons of men, encloſed within a treble coffin, to 
| prevent their bones from mingling with that of their 
| ſellow-creatures. . | 
| Turn this way, ye ſcornful proud; behold theſe tombs ! 
1 why give a name to that which is nameleſs? Theſe lying 
I epitaphs do but expoſe you to a light more di ſadvantageous 

than the ſhades of everlaſting night; they are but floating 
banners, which ſurvive a ſhort period, but are ſoon en- 
gulſed in the waves of oblivion. 

Oh! how much happier is he who never erected theſe 
vain pyramids, theſe monuments of pride ; but who has 
invariably trod the path of honour and of virtue! His 
views were centred in heaven: while he felt the decline of 

that frail edifice, which contained his immortal foul, he 
bleſſed the hand of Death, ſo formidable to the wicked; 
and when we recall the memory of that expiring good 
man, it is that we may learn to die as he died: he ſaw 
our tears which flowed, not for him, but for ourſelves ; 

his 
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his brethren, that is, his friends ſurrounded his funeral 
bed. We diſcourſed with him on thoſe conſoling truths 
with which his ſoul was penetrateg. We directed his at- 
tention towards that God, of whoſe preſence he was more 
intimately convinced than we were ourſelves. A part of 
the awful curtain ſeemed to be open to his expiring eye 
+ +++ + + * he raiſed up his head, which already appeared 
inveſted with rays of glory, and held out his hand to us, 
while, with a ſmile, he expired. 

But thou ! vile wretch, whoſe life was a continued ſe- 
ries of crimes, happy only in their concealment, or in 


having authority to commit them, thy death will not be 


thus eaſy ; thy pillow will be ſtrewed with thorns ; deſ- 


picable tyrant! now thou art pale, expiring, prepare 


thyſelf! Death will be to thee the king of terrors; he 
will bring thee a bitter chalice, which thou muſt drink 
with all its dregs ; thou can'ſt not raiſe thy guilty hands 
towards heaven, nor extend them towards thy friends on 


earth; thou haſt made all men thine enemies - both heaven 


and earth abandon and reje& thee : thou ſhalt expire in 
terror, and launch into a futurity of ſuffering and ig- 
nominy. 

Rejoice ye, who are upright and innocent! this dread- 
ful and awful moment, the bare idea of which appals the 
wicked, will inſpire confidence in your ſouls. My heart 
acknowledges the irrevocable law of diſſolution. I con- 
template all theſe graves as ſo many burning furnaces, 
wherein matter is- diſſolved, while the moſt precious part 
of us, our immortal ſoul, is purified, and for ever ſepa» 
rated from the corruptible part: the earthy remains pe- 
\ Tiſh ; but the ſoul ſprings up in its original beauty. Why 
ſhould we feel terror in viewing thoſe remains which have 
been the terreſtrial habitation of the ſoul? their aſpect 
can only recall the happy recollection of their deliverance: 
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the antique temple always retains its majeſty, even in 
ruins. 

Thus I am penetrated with veneration and reverence 
for theſe remains of mankind. I deſcend upon that 
ground ftrewed with the ſacred aſhes of my brethren : the 
ſilent calm, the cold quieſcence which prevailed, all that 
1 could ſee in this abode of death, every thing whiſpered 
to my attentive ear, THEY ARE AT REST HERE.” 
I draw near, endeavouring to avoid the painful ſenſation 
which the ſight of my friend's tomb might occaſion ; but, 
Oh! vain precaution, the marks of recentneſs ſtil] remained, 
and recalled the memory of my friend. I pauſed in filent 
refpet—T lend an attentive ear to catch the ſounds of that 
celeſtial harmony which he enjoys in heaven. The moon 
ſhone in full ſplendour, diffuſing her ſilver rays over this 
funereal ſcene, I caft my eyes towards the firmament, 
viewed all thoſe numberleſs worlds, thoſe blazing ſuns, 
with which it is beſtrewed with ſuch prodigious magnifi- 
cence; after which they fell in ſolemn ſadneſs upon thoſe 
filent graves, where, in one common maſs of corruption 
and decay, lay mouldering the eyes of man, once capable 
of viewing theſe heavenly bodies; the heart, the tongue 
which converſed with me on thoſe ſublime and marvellous 
works, and admired the magnificent architect of fo _ 
miracles. 

Suddenly, I perceived an eclipſe of the moon, which 
T had not foreſeen. I was not ſenſible of its effects until 
I found myſelf environed with increaſing darkneſs, I could 


only diſtinguiſh a very diminiſhed point of the ſhining 


orb which the ſhadow of the earth was haſtening to inter- 
cept and now, tis all eclipſed—the deepeſt night ſuc- 
ceeds, —I pauſe, unable to diſcern the objects around 
me,—1 wander; I turn about a hundred times; the door 


ſtill eludes wy ſtretched out hands: in the mean time, 
thick 


„ | 
thick clouds render the total darkneſs ſtill more impenetra- 
ble ; the winds begin to whiſtle, a diſtant thunder echoes 
from cloud to cloud, and ſoon approaches upon the light- 
ning's rapid wing—and now my ideas are confuſed ; a 
ſhivering fit ſeizes my wearied limbs ſtumble over a 
pile of bones recently dug up—terror and affright precipi- 
tate my ſteps into an open grave prepared for a deceaſed 
perſon—thus I am received into the humid boſom of my 
parent earth, and already, in fancy, I hear the dead wel- 
come me to their dreary abode---I am ſtruck with an icy 
tremor---a cold ſweat deprives me of my ſenſes---a le- 
thargic ſwooning deprives me of life or motion. 

Ah! why did I not remain in that peaceful ſtate ! I 
was inhumed: the veil between eternity and me would 
then have been withdrawn---I am not weary of life--- 
I know how to enjoy it---I endeavour to make a worthy 
uſe of it ; but every thing convinces me that our future ex- 
iſtence will be far preferable to this--- | 

At length my ſenſes return ; a feeble ray of light began 
to diſplay the ſtarry vault ; the clouds began to aſſume va- 
rious ſhapes by the infuſed rays of light : by degrees they 

received a brighter influence ; and ſoon they plunged be- 

neath the horizon, while my eyes began to diſtinguiſh the 

moan's diſk half diſengaged from the dark ſhadow ; at 

| length it reſumes its whole luſtre, and ſhines with in- 
creaſed brilliancy, purſuing its allotted courſe. My cou- | 
rage returns: I ſpring from the tomb ; the prevailing 1 
calm of the winds, the ſerenity of the heavens, the ap- | | 
proaching rays of Aurora, revive my ſpirits, and diſpel 1 
the gloomy terrors which the events of this night had U ö 
created, | | 
I ſtood contemplating, with a ſmile, that grave which i 
had received me in its boſom. Was there any thing 1 
hideous in its aſpect? It was the earth, my parent and my 
friend, 
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friend, ever ſubſervient to my wants living or dead! The 
phantoms of my credulous imagination all diſappeared 
when reaſon reſumed her ſway. It is imagination alone 
which engenders gloomy viſions, my friends! I imagined 
myſelf on the brink of death in this adventure. I fell into 
the grave with that degree of terror, which-perhaps is the 
prop with which nature is ſupported amidſt all the cala- 
mities incident to human life. But I fell into a gentle 
fleep, in which I felt an undeſcribable luxury. If this was 
a terrifyng ſcene, it only laſted a ſhort time; indeed it 
ſcarce exiſted at all for me, as I was unconſcious-of life 
during thoſe few minutes; but ,when I awakened, and 
enjoyed the calm and pure breezes of the morning air, 
the ſerene aſpect of day-ſpring, I quickly baniſhed all 
puerile terrors, and admitted the pureſt joy to glide into 
my heart. Thus, after that tranſitory ſleep called death, 
when we. awake in the full glory and ſplendor of the 
Eternal Sun of the World, which illumines the immenſity 
of ſpace, he will change all our terrors into pure. delights, 
by diſcovering to us the folly of our ill-grounded preju- 
dices and fears, and the inexhauſtible ſource of a new 
felicity which no viciſlitude can ever interrupt. 

But, in order to be free from apprehenſion, it is neceſ- 
ſary, O mortal being! to be virtuous while treading the 
rugged path of life; be thou enabled to receive theſe ſecret 
admonitions from conſcience : Fear not, go forward 
under the all- ſeeing eye of thy God, who is the univerſal 
Father of Men. Let not thy heart be diſmayed with 
dread of his juſtice ; but hope in his clemency ; adore his 
goodneſs; truſt in him as a tender and dutiful ſon, but 
let not thy ſoul harbour the ſervile fear of a guilty flave. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


Conſult the wwiſdom of each page, 
Inquire of every ſciencd ſage, 
How you may glide with gentle caſe 
Adown the current of your days; 
Nor vex'd by mean and low deſires, 
Nor warm'd by lou ambition's fires, 
By hope alarm'd, depreſt with fear, 
For things but little worth your care. 


Was at this part of my dream when ſome door, 
ſituated very near the head of my bed, by a violent 
creaking on its hinges made a revolution in my ſleep, by 
which I loſt ſight of my guide and of the city ; but my 
mind was too forcibly ſtruck with the images with which 
it had been impreſſed not to recover them immedately : 
I ſoon fell aſleep again, and a continuation of the ſame 
dream again engaged my ſenſes: I was now quite alone 
abandoned to myſelf, It was mid-day, and I thought 
myſelf in the king's library; but I was ſome time ere I 
could be certain of it, ſo greatly it was changed: inſtead 
of thoſe four halls of an immenſe length, which con- 
tained many thouſand volumes, I only ſaw a ſmall cloſet, 
in which there were ſeveral books, very far from volumi- 
nous. Surpriſed at ſo great a change, I ſcarcely dared to 
aſk whether ſome fatal conflagration had devoured that 
rich collection: “ Yes,” they replied, “but it was a 
conflagration we ourſelves occaſioned and gladly ſet 

light to.“ | | 
I muſt not omit that this people were moſt affable,- 
and particularly to old men, and that they anſwered every 
queſtion which was propoſed, not like Frenchmen, who 
* | always 
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always interrogate while they anſwer, but in a fatisfatofy 
and pleaſant manner; 

The librarian, who was a man of real learning and 
found judgment, approached towards me, and having 
maturely weighed all the objections, and liftened to all 
the reproaches I made him, held the following diſcourſe : 
«« Convinced as we were by the moſt exact obſervations, 
that the underſtanding is bewildered by attending to ſo 
many different inquiries; we have diſcovered that a nu- 
merous library was the centre of the greateſt follies, and 
of the moſt ridiculous chimeras. In your time, to the 
great diſgrace of human reaſon, authors began to reflect 
after they had written, Thoſe of our time purſue the 
oppoſite plan; and we have deſtroyed all thoſe whoſe 
thoughts were buried under a prodigious maſs of words or 
paſſages. 

Nothing diſorders the underſtanding ſo much as ill- 
written books; the firſt notions being once adopted with- 
out having been ſufficiently examined, the next become 
precipitate concluſions; and thus man proceeds from 
error to error, and from prejudice to prejudice, All, 
therefore, that remained for us to do, was to lay a new 
foundation for human learning ; this was in appearance a 
difficult project; but we have only removed every un- 
ſerviceable purſuit, tending to conceal from our view the 
eſſential aim of our reſearches. We acted in the ſame 
manner as the architects did, who, when they built the 
Louvre Palace, judged it neceſſary to throw dowh all the 
old houſes which impeded its proſpect. 

« Tn this maze of innumerable volumes, the ſciences 
only circulated and conſtantly returned to the ſame point 
without ever riſing above it, while the exaggerated riches 
of theſe books ſerved only to diſcover their real poverty. 
In fact, what did all theſe volumes contain? they were 
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in general nothing but continual repetitions of the ſame 
things. 

« Philoſophy has been repreſented to our ſight under the 
emblem of a ſtatue, ever celebrated, always copied, but 
never embelliſhed : ſhe appears much more perfect in 
the original, and always ſeems to degenerate in all the 
copies of gold and of ſilver which are made of her. 
How much more beautiful when carved of wood by the 
wildeſt hand, than when loaded with foreign ornaments, 
which deprive her of her natural ſimplicity. When men, 
by giving themſelves up to enervating indolence, adopt 
the opinions of others, their own talents then become 
ſervile imitators ; they quickly loſe originality and inven- 
tion. How many vaſt projects, how many ſublime 
ſpeculations have been totally extinguiſhed by the breath 
of public opinion! Time has only conveyed to our 
knowledge thoſe trifling brilliancies of wit, which have 
met with the approbation of the multitude ; while thoſe 
elevated and ſolid reflections, which were either too 
ſimple or too complex to pleaſe the vulgar, have been | 
abſorbed in oblivien. 

« Our days being limited ought not to be confined 
in purſuing an unprofitable or puerile philoſophy ; there- 
fore, we have ſtruck a deciſive blew againſt all the 
wretched controverſies of ſchools.” —* What have you 
done?” cried I eagerly, * do proceed V— With the 
unanimous conſent of all the people, we gathered together 
in a ſpacious plain, all thoſe books we have judged to be | 
either frivolous, uſeleſs, or dangerous; we formed them 1 
into a pyramid, which in height and breadth reſembled an | 
enormous tower; in fact, it was another tower of Babel. 
This wonderful edifice was capped with all forts of 
periodical works, flanked on all ſides with biſhop's ; 
mandates, parliamentary remonſtances, funeral orations, 4 

| and 1 
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and law-ſuits. It was compoſed of five or ſix hundred 
thouſand commentaries, eight hundred thouſand volumes 
of juriſprudence, and about fifty thouſand dictionaries, a 
hundred thouſand poems, ſixteen hundred thouſand 
voyages, and a thouſand million novels and romances, 
We ſet fire to this enormous pile, as an explatory ſacrifice 
offered to truth, good ſenſe, and true taſte,» The flames 
ſpread in torrents on all ſides, and devoured all the idle 
nonſenſe of men, both ancient and modern ; they raged 
for ſome time ; many authors ſaw themſelves burnt alive, 
but their outcries did not ſtay our hands; however, we 
found ſome ſheets of the works of Piron, of De la Harpe, 
of L' Abbe A——, which, owing to their extreme 
frigidity, could never be conſumed ; thus we have renew- 
ed, through an enlightened zeal, that which had formerly 
been executed by a blind and barbarous enthuſiaſm. 
However, as we are neither unjuſt, nor like the Saracens, 
who made uſe of the maſter-pieces of literature to heat 
their baths, we have a choſen collection; we have em- 
ployed ſome able pens to make a ſelection of all the ſub- 
ſtance of a thouſand folio volumes, of which they have 
formed one ſmall volume in twelves, like thoſe able 
chymiſts who extract the virtues of a plant, contract it 
into a ſmall vial, and throw away the droſs. 

« We have made abridgements of every moſt important 
work: the beſt are reprinted ; and all of them have been 
corrected upon the true principles of morality. Our 
compilers are all perſons who are moſt eſtimable and 
dear to the nation ; they are men of good taſte, and of a 
genius capable of creating; they know what ſhould be 
choſen and what rejected. We have obſerved, that good 
books are only produced in philoſophic ages ; but in your 
time, when real and ſolid knowledge was not ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed, it became neceſſary to collect the materials 
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for acquiring it. In the beginning, each ſcience muſt 
be treated of in ſeparate parts, and every one direQs his 
attention to that which is appointed to him; by this me- 
thod, nothing eſcapes due notice; the moſt minute details 
are obſerved. It was neceſſary you ſhould write a mul- 
tiplicity of books, and it remained with us to gather all 
the ſcattered parts which were worth preſerving. Men 
of ſhallow parts, and but half informed, are thoſe who 
always talk moſt; but the well-informed wiſe man 
ſpeaks very little, and his diſcourſe is accompanied with 
good ſenſe. 

« This cloſet contains the books which have eſcaped 
the flames; there are but few; but thoſe have deſerved 
to be approved by our generation.” My curioſity led me 
to examine them, and thoſe I found preſerved among the 
Greeks were Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Demoſthenes, 
Plato, and, above all, our friend Plutarch ; but Herodotus; 
Sappho, Anacreon, and the vile Ariſtophanes, were burhed. 
I was going to defend the cauſe of Anacreon ; but they 
gave the beſt reaſons for deſtroying him, which I ſhall 
not undertake to enlarge upon, as they would not be 
underſtood by the people of my century. | 

In the next diviſion, deſtined for Latin authors, I 
I found Virgil, Pliny, as well as Titus Livy, intire ; but 
all the works of Lucretius had been burned, except a few 
of his poetical pieces ; his principles of natural philoſophy 
are falſe, and his morality dangerous. The tedious pleas 
of Cicero had been ſuppreſſed; he was rather an able 
rhetorician than an eloquent man; but his philoſophical 
pieces had been carefully preſerved,” and they are thought 
to be the moſt precious remains of antiquity. Salluſt was 
wholly preſerved, but Ovid and Horace had undergone 
much. curtailing. The Odes written by the latter are 
very inferior to his Epiſtles. Seneca was reduced to one 
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fourth part. Tacitus was whole; but, as there prevails 
through all his writings a taint of melancholy, which caſts 
a ſhade of ſadneſs over the actions of men, and as human 
nature muſt not be clothed in unfavourable colours, the 
the perufal of this profound author was only permitted to 
men of good hearts and found judgment. Catultus and 
Petronius were entirely deſtroyed. Quintilian was re- 
maining in one thin volume. 

The third diviſion contained the Engliſh writers; and 
it was there I faw the greateſt number of volumes. All 
the philoſophers which that warlike, commercial, and 
politic iſland had produced, remained entire. Milton, 
Shakeſpear, Pope, Young, and Richardſon, ſtill enjoyed an 
unblemiſhed fame. Their creating genius was allowed to 
be unfettered and unreſtrained, at the ſame time that thoſe 
of our nation, who dared to be authors, were obliged to 
weigh every word and ſentence. The eminently prolific 
genius of thoſe free ſouls was ſtill the admiration of a 
people in whom real taſte and ſound judgment were 
blended. The frivolous reproach we formerly made 
them of being debcient in taſte was now effaced in the. 
opinion of men. enamoured of true and ſublime ideas, who 
took the trouble to read, and could meditate upon what 
they had read. They had ſuppreſſed all thoſe dangerous 
ſceptics who had endeavoured to ſhake the very foundation 
of morality ; this virtuous people, influenced by ſentiment 
alone, diſdained the vain ſubtleties which dared to pro- 
nounce virtue an empty name, a chimera. 

The fourth diviſion was deſtined for the Italian au- 
thors : the Jeruſalem Delivered, the fineſt of all known 
poems, was at the head of them all; a whole library of 
critical pieces againſt this enchanting poem had been 
commited to the flames. The famous Treatiſe upon 


Crimes aud Puniſhments had received all the perfection 
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of which a work ſo important was ſuſceptible. I was 
agreeably ſurpriſed to find many ſolid philoſophical 
works ſprung from the boſom of that nation, which at 
length had for ever cruſhed the taliſman which ſeemed 
doomed to perpetuate TI and JO amongſt 


them. 
I now found myſelf oppoſite to the diviſion which 


contained the French writers: I ſeized with an eager 


hand the three firſt volumes; it was Deſcartes, Mon- 
taigne, and Charron. Montaigne had undergone a little 
curtailing ; but, as he was one of the philoſophers who 
had beſt known the human heart, his writings had been 
preſerved, though ſome of his ideas are not altogether 


uncenſurable. The viſionary Mallebranche, the melan- 


choly Nicolle, the unmerciful Arnauld, and the cruel 
Bourdalone, had been burned. Every thing relating to 
ſcholaſtic diſputes was ſo totally annihilated, that when 
I mentioned the Provincial Letters of Paſchal, and of the 
deſtruction of the Jeſuits, the learned librarian made a 
moſt conſiderable anachroniſm : ] politely ſet him right, 
for which he thanked me very ſincerely. I could not 
meet with thoſe famous Provincial Letters, nor even the 


hiſtory ſtill more modern, which contained a detail of that 


great affair, which now was become very inſignificant 
indeed! The Jeſuits were then ſpoken of as we now ſpeak 
of the ancient Druids. 


That crowd of theologians, improperly called fathers 


of the church, thoſe moſt ſophiſtical, obſcure, and irra- 
tional writers were all fallen into nought, from which 
they ought never to have ariſen; diametrically oppoſite to 
all human reaſon, they were the very anti i podes of Locke, 


and of Clarke, and ſeemed, as the librarian juſtly ſaid, 


*« to have fixed the limits of human inſanity,” 
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I eagetly opened and turned over every book, ſeeking 
for writers of my acquaintance. Heavens, what deſtruc- 
tion! What numbers of large books all vaniſhed into 
ſmoke! Where, where is the celebrated Boſſuet, which 
was publiſhed in my time, in no leſs than fourteen 
volumes quarto? I was told they had all periſhed among 
the reſt. What!” ſaid I, “that eagle who ſoared up 
to the higheſt region—that elevated genius... the 
librarian - interrupted me, and ſaid, „Pray my good 
friend, inform me what part of his works it was poſlible 
to preſerve: I grant he had genius; but he made a moſt 
Pitiful uſe it: we have adopted the maxim of Montaigne, 
who ſays, we muſt not inquire which is the moſt learned, 
but which is the beſt learned.* The Univerſal Hiſtory of 
that Boſſuet was no more than a mere ſkeleton of chro- 
nology without life or colouring ; and the turns he had 
given to the very long reflections which accompanied this 
miſerable production, were ſo conſtrained and extraordi- 
nary, that we can ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves that the 
work was peruſed during a longer period than fifty years. 
But his Funeral Orations . . . , have greatly increaſed 
our indignation againſt him: they were truly the lan- 
guage of ſervile flattery. Does it become a miniſter of the 
God of Peace, of the God of Truth, to aſcend the pulpit in 
order to ſing the praiſes of ſume moroſe politician, of an 
avaricious miniſter, of an ill-famed woman, or of a mur- 
.derous hero, —who, while as a poet he is wholly engroſſed 
with the deſcription of a battle, does not beſtow one ſigh 
upon that moſt dreadful ſcourge which cauſes ſo much 

devaſtation upon the earth? 
At this moment he is very far from ſupporting the 
rights of humanity ; or of preſenting to an ambitious | 
monarch, through the ſacred organ of religion, the forcible 
and awful truths with which he ought to be acquainted : 
5 "© he 
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he rather aims at celebrity ; and hopes to have this remark 
made of him: * That man ſpeaks well ; he publiſhes the 
praiſes of the dead: how much more then will he not give 
incenſe to thoſe kings who are not yet deceaſed,” This Boſſuet 
is indeed no favourite with us ; for, ſetting aſide his own 


private character, which was haughty and cruel ; a ſubtle | 


and ambitious courtier; it was he who firſt cauſed funeral 


orations to be held in eſteem, which have fince multiplied 


like funeral torches, and, like them, exhale, as they paſs, a 
peftiferous odour. This ſpecies of writing has always 
appeared the moſt frivolous, and the moſt dangerous of 
any; becauſe it is at the ſame time the moſt falſe, the 
moſt inſipid, and unintereſting ; it always contradicted the 
public voice, whole echoing cries often reſounded in that 
very church, where the orator himſelf, while he was 
declaiming againſt pageantry, laughed within himſelf at 
the falſe colouring with which he vainly daubed his idol. 


Lou there ſee his rival, his modeſt and gentle van- 
quiſher, the amiable and tender Fenelon, author of 


Telemachus, and ſeveral other works which we have 
carefully preſerved ; becauſe in them are found the rare 


and happy union of reaſon and ſentiment, To have 


compoſed Telemachus at the court of Louis XIV. was 
a proof of the moſt admirable and aſtoniſhing virtue: the 
monarch certainly did not underſtand the book ; and that 
is the moſt favourable ſuppoſition which can be formed to 
his honour: in this work there are many things wanting, 
a more extenſive knowledge, and more profound reaſon- 
Ing; but what noble expreſſion, what forcible truths 
accompany his ſimplicity? Next to this charming writer, 
we have placed the works of the good Abbe de St. Pierre, 
whoſe heart was ſublime, though his pen was feeble : 
ſeven centuries have given to his great and noble ideas all 
deſirable maturity; he was accuſed of being a viſionary, 
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but it was rather his accuſers who follawed chimerical 
purſuits than himſelf, His dreams are now become 
realties. 

Among the French RIG I ſaw Corneille, Racine, 

and Moliere ; but the criticiſms which had been written 

upon their works were all burned. I aſked the librarian 

the queſtion which will be aſked ſeven centuries hence, 

| To which of the three would you give the preference?“ 
| * We underſtand very little of Moliere in theſe days,” 
| anſwered he, “the manners he deſcribed, are quite done 
away; but we think he has attacked ridicule rather than 
vice; and among you there was more vice than ridicule, 
As for the two tragic poets, whoſe repreſentations were 

| of a nature to be more durable, I know not how a man 

| of your age can propoſe ſuch a queſtion. He who emi- 
nently ſucceeds in drawing the human heart from real 

| | life ; he who elevates, who enlarges the ſou], who has beſt 
| known the force of jarring paſſions; who has ſounded the 
abyſs of political craft ; no doubt had more genius than his 
more harmonious rival, who with a ſtile more pure, and 
more exact, is leſs forcible, leſs ſtriking, and has neither 
his penetrating quickneſs, nor his ſublimity of thought ; his 
| ardor of imagination, his ſound reaſoning, or his wonder- 
ful diverſity of character. To this may be added, that 
Corneille directed his ſole aim to morality ; he exalted the 
minds of men to the love of every virtue, to liberty! 
Racine, on the contrary, having enervated all his heroes, 
and repreſented them as the moſt effeminate perſonages, 
enervates his ſpeCtators in like manner without pleafing 
them. True taſte conſiſts in the art of beautifying the 
moſt trifling things; in this inſtance, Corneille was in- 
ferior to Racine. Time, that ſovereign judge, who 
equally annihilates both eulogiums and criticiſms ; time, 
1 ſay, has pronounced and removed theſe two writers at 
infinite 
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infinite diſtances from each other: the one is a genius of 
the firſt order; the other, if you ſet afide-a few beautiful 
points borrowed from the Greeks, is no more than a man 
of great ſenſe and profound erudition, according to the 
judgment paſſed on him even in his own century. In 
your time there was no energy; nothing was pleaſing 
unleſs highly finiſhes, and a truly great ſtile is ever accom- 
panied with harſhneſs ; you placed the chief merit of a 
man in his ſtile, as it ever happens among all corrupted 
and weak nations.” | | 

Here I likewiſe found the terrible Crebillon, who has 
given thoſe terrifying colours to vice which ſhould always 
characteriſe it. This people allowed themſelves ſome- 
times to read his works; but they never could conſent to 
ſee them repreſented, | 

It may be ſuppoſed, that I found my friend La Fon- 
taine ſtill equally cheriſhed, and always read with plea- 
ſure, He is the firſt of the moral poets ; and Moliere, 
who knew ſo well how to make a juſt eſtimate of his 
works, had foretold his immotality. It is true, that fable 
is the allegoric ſtile of a ſlave, who dares not ſpeak freely 
to his maſter ; but, as it qualifies ſomewhat of the harſh- 
neſs of truth, it ought long to be cheriſhed on this globe, 
given up to all ſorts of tyrants: ſatire may be tiled the 
only weapon of deſpair. 

In this century, our inimitable fabuliſt was placed far 
above Boileau, who pretended to dictate to all Parnafſus, 
and who, void of invention, of genius, of energy, of grace, 
or ſentiment, had been no more than an exact and cold 
verſifier. Several other fables had been preſerved ; 
among others, thoſe of De la Motte, and thoſe of 
Nivernois. | | 

Rouſſeau, the poet, made a very wretched appearance : 
ſome of his odes and cantatas had remained ; but as for 

K 4 his 
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his ſad epiſtles, his fatiguing harſh allegories, his Man- 
drake, his epigrams, being all productions of a depraved 
heart, it may be eaſily imagined that ſuch ſtuff had met 
the fate they ſo long had deſerved, I cannot here enu- 
merate all the ſalutary mutilations which many celebrated 
works had undergone. I ſaw none of thoſe frivolous 
poets who had only flattered and pleaſed the taſte of their 
own times, by ſpreading over the moſt ſerious objects 
that deceitful varniſh of wit, which prevents the opera- 
tions of reaſon, All thoſe ſallies of a light and heated 
imagination, now reduced to their real value, had eva- 
porated, like thoſe ſparks which gliſten moſt when they 
are extinguiſhing. | 

All thoſe romancers, either hiſtorical, moral, or poli- 
tical, in whoſe works one melancholy truth only was to 
be found here and there by chance, which might have 
been united, and rendered more forcible by their union: 
all thoſe writers who had never ſeen and judged of things 
through the medium of truth: thoſe who had been miſled 
by a ſyſtematic ſpirit, and had ſeen or followed none but 
their own ideas; all theſe writers, deceived as they had 
been, either by poſſeſſing a ſort of genius they did not 
follow, or by not poſſeſſing any, had either diſappeared, 
or had been ſubject to the pen of a judicious critic, which 
was no longer the inſtrument of envy or of gain, but of 
Juſt diſcrimination. 

Wiſdom and the love of . has preſided at this 
uſeful overthrow, Thus, in thoſe thick and impenetra- 
ble foreſts, in which the boughs of trees, by meeting and 
interweaving, obſtruct the traveller's path, where an 
eternal and unhealthy gloom would for ever preſide, if 
the induſtrious hand of man did not remove, by applying 
the axe or the fire- brand, thoſe impediments to the ſoft 
and beneficial rays of the ſun, Then the natural beau- 
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ties are ſcen to revive, which had ſo long been drooping, 
deprived as they were of the envigorating heat of that 
great father of vegetation, Darkneſs is diſperſed ; re- 
animated verdure returns to recreate the traveller's ſight, 
who now may traverſe the various windings of the wood 
without dread or fear, I perceived in a corner a curious 
book, which, upon examination, I found worth reading; 
the title of which was this—UsurPED REPUTATIONS ; 
in it were explained the motives and reaſons which had 
decided for the extinction of ſeveral works, and for the 
contempt annexed to the pen of ſome writers, who had 
been admired in their qwn times. In this ſame book the 
wrongs of all thoſe contemporaries of great men, who 
had ſuffered from the unjuſt Jealouſy of their adverſaries, 
were avenged and redreſſed. 

At length I fell upon a Voltaire. © O heavens!” 
cried I, © how much he has loſt of his good plight! 
Where are thoſe twenty-ſix volumes in quarto, ema- 
nated from his bright and inexhauſtible pen? Tf this cele- 
brated writer could return upon earth, how aſtoniſhed he 
would be!” —< We have been obliged to burn a great part 
of them,” ſaid the librarian: * You know that this 
famous genius paid a heavy tribute to the weakneſs of 
human nature. He penned his ideas with precipitation, 
ere they had time to come to maturity. He gave a 
decided preference to every thing © energetic and bold 
rather than to the ſlow diſcuſſion of truth. He was like 
a ſwallow, who, with a rapid graceful flight, lightly 
grazed the ſurface of a deep river, drinks, ſips without 
ſtopping. Thus he, aiming at genius, but only is a man 
of wit. It cannot, however, be denied that ke poſſeſſed 
the firſt, the nobleſt, and greateſt of all virtues, the love 


of humanity : he ſtruggled hard in detence of the intereſts 
| of 
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of mankind: he deteſted and ſtigmatiſed perſecution, and 
tyrants of all kinds: he introduced on the great ſcene of 


life the moſt rational and pathetic morality : he has de- 
| ſcribed heroiſm under its real colours. In ſhort, he was 


the greateſt of the French poets, We have preſerved 
his poem, though the plan of it is ſervile, but the name 
of Henry the IVth will ever immortaliſe it. We are 
particularly enamoured of his beautiful tragedies, in which 
the characters are drawn with a pencil ſo natural, ſo 
eaſy, and ſo varied. We have preſerved all thoſe of his 
proſe pieces in which he is neither a buffoon nor cruel ; 
there indeed he is truly original: but you know, that 
during the laſt fifteen years of his life he retained but 


few ideas, which he continually repreſented under an 


hundred different forms ; he perpetually repeated the ſame 
things: he waged war againſt thoſe perſons whom he 
ought to have contemned in filence : he was ſo weak as 


to ſuffer himſelf to write the moſt bitter and groſſeſt in- 


vectives againſt Rouſſeau ; and he was ſo ſtrangely miſled 
by his furious jealouſy that he wrote without judgment. 
We have been obliged to burn all thofe wretched pro- 
ductions which would have diſgraced him in the moſt 


| diſtant generation, Jealous of his glory, even more ſo 
- than he was himfelf, we have endeavoured to preſerve 


his reputation as a great man, by deſtroying one half of 
his works.” | 

« Gentlemen,” ſaid I, as I continued to examine the 
books, how charmed! how delighted, I am to find 
J. J. Rouſſeau whole and entire. What a wonderful 
work is his Emilius! What charming ſenſibility of ſoul 
throughout every part of that beautiful novel of Eloiſa! 
what force of thought! what extent of reaſoning, what 


depth of political {kill, in his Letters! what ſublimity ! 
what 


„ 


what vigour in his other productions! how he thinks and 
how he teaches to think! every part of his works are 
worthy of attention.” — “ It is thus we have judged of 
them,” anſwered the librarian ; “the pride of man in 
your time was truly mean and cruel :” he added, © Indeed 
it was not properly underſtood ; your minds were ſo fri- 
volous that you did not take the trouble to examime it. 
Your philoſophers themſelves were a people 
but I believe we are all agreed upon our opinion of this 
philoſopher : you underſtand me; I need ſay no more.” 
«© While looking over the books of the laſt ſhelf, I with 
pleaſure perceived ſeveral works, formerly very dear to 
my countrymen, viz. The Spirit of the Laws, Natural 
Hiſtory, Beliſarius, the Works of Linguet, the elo- 
quent Diſcourſes of St. Servan, of Dupaty, of Le Tour- 
neur, and the Converſations of Phocion. I here found 
the innumerable philoſophical works which the age of 
Louis XV. had produced. The Encyclopedia had been 
reprinted upon a better plan, Inſtead of that pitiful 
taſte which inclined them to reduce every thing into dic- 
tionaries ; that is to ſay, to mince all the ſciences into 
ſmall pieces, every art was preſented whole, at one 
view ; each different part might be embraced, as upon an 
extenſive canvas repreſented with order by the hand of 
an able artiſt. They were all connected together by a 
{imple and methodical clue, which rendered them till 
more intereſting. Every work againſt the Chriſtian re- | 
ligion had been deſtroyed, as having become totally 
uſeleſs, | | 
J now inquired for the hiſtorians, and the librarian 
held the following diſcourſe: “It is our painters who 
have now taken this branch in hand. Facts naturally 
fall under the exertions of the pencil, from their phyſical 
. CCrlle 
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certitude. What is underſtood by hiſtory ? It is only the 
ſcience of facts. Reaſoning and reflections are all pro- 
duced by the hiſtorian who has firſt penned them. But 
facts, you will ſay, are innumerable. Yes: there ate 
endleſs details of ſuperannuated fables: for though the 
events of each century are the moſt intereſting of any to 
their contemporaries, yet it is thoſe of all others which 
are in general the leaſt underſtood. A multiplicity of 
ponderous folios have been written to prove the exiſtence 
of ſome antique foreign facts, while the attention of men 
was drawn from the preſent events much more worthy of 
notice; a ſpirit of conjecture was ſeen to ſhine at the 
expenſe of exaCtitude : many men have even undertaken 
to write univerſal} hiſtories (fo little were they acquainted 
with their own weakneſs) more ſenſeleſs even than thoſe 
honeſt Indians who ſuppoſed the phyſical world reſted on 
a baſis of four elephants. In ſhort, hiſtory has been fo 
disfigured, and ſo altered by falſe repreſentations ; fo 
loaded with puerile refleQtions ; that a romance, given as 
ſuch, is far preferable to thofe hiſtories, where the reader 
may be compared to a perſon failing upon an ocean 
without a rudder or compaſs. We have made rapid 
extracts of each century by deſcribing them in colours, 
but we have omitted to reprefent any of thoſe perſonages 
who have not really influenced the deſtiny of empires. 
We have alſo omitted thoſe reigns, in which there is 
nothing to be recorded but battles, and examples of 
furious revenge. We have thought it neceſſary to be 
ſilent on thoſe ſubjects, and not repreſent to future gene- 
rations any examples but thoſe capable of honoring the 
ifſt : it is dangerous to regiſter all the exceſſes at which 
crime is capable of arriving. Guilt fo multiplied is an 


excuſe for many; but while we ſee but few outrages 
If | i= com- 
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committed, we are not tempted to commit more. We 
have treated human nature in the ſame manner as that 
reſpectful ſon treated his father, whoſe ſhame he was 
fearful of exciting, and therefore threw a veil over the 
_ diſorders occaſioned by intoxication.” 

I drew near to the librarian, and, whiſpering, aſked 
him for the hiſtory of the age of Louis XV. a Supple- 
ment to that of Louis XIV. by Voltaire. He handed it 
to me, ſaying it had been reprinted in the twentieth 
Century by a faithful hiſtorian, who was unwilling to 
omit any of the particulars of thoſe ſtrange times, but 
repreſented things in their true point of view. Indeed, I 
had never peruſed any thing ſo curious and ſingular as 
this work appeared at this time. My curioſity and aſto- 
niſhment redoubled at every page: I here learned to 
reform ſeveral of my opinions, and I now underſtand 
that, in general, the age in which we live is that which 
is moſt remote from our comprehenſion. I laughed, I 
very highly admired, but I wept almoſt as much. I can- 
not at this time ſay more. The preſent events may be 
compared to that fort of meat paſtry which is only to be 
reliſhed after it has had time to cool, 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Yet ſage inftruftions, to refine the foul, | 
And raiſe the genius, wonderous aid impart ; 
Conveying inward, as they purely roll, 
Strengil to the mind, aud vigour to the heart; 
Mien morals fail, the flains of vice diſgrace 
The faireſt henours of the nobleft race. 


FNOMING from the library, a perſon who was there 
SA, with me, but who had not ſpoken during three 
hours, accoſted me, and we engaged in deep converſa- 
tion: we fell upon the ſubject of men of literature, 
«In my time, ſaid I, “ ] was not acquainted with 
many; but thoſe I did converſe with were in general mild, 
candid, 'tnodeſt, and men of probity. If they were ſub- 
ject to thoſe failings incident to human nature, they were 
eounteracted by ſo many valuable qualities, that it was 
almoſt impoſſible not to be attached to them, and none 


dut perſons inſenſible to the charms of friendſhip could 


be otherwiſe. The characters of many others have been 
disfigured by envy, ignorance, and calumny; for every 
public perſonage is expoſed to the ſenſeleſs diſcourſes of 
the vulgar, who, blind as they are, always pronounce 
their opinion with boldneſs. The great, who were in 
general void of talents, as they were of virtues, were 
jealous of theſe men, becauſe their abilities attracted the 
notice of their countrymen, and therefore they appeared 
to deſpiſe them. Beſides all this, theſe writers had to 
contend with the vitiated taſte of the public, who, 
though enriched by the labours of theſe ineſtimable men, 
were covetous of their praiſes, and would ſometimes 
pour "contempt on a maſter-piece of human genius, and 
fall in ecſtacies at ſome low piece of buffoonery. In ſhort, 
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they needed the higheſt degree of courage to continue 
their laborious purſuits, in which the pride of man pre- 
ſented a thouſand difficulties; but they have braved the 
inſolent contempt of the great, and the ſenſeleſs ſ peeches 
of the vulgar ; their noble efforts have been crowned by 
the hand of fame, who, while ſhe was juſt to their merit, 
was equally juſt in branding their adverſaries with merited 
infamy.” | 

This is an exact character of them indeed,” ſaid my 
new acquaintance. ** Men of letters, however,” con- 
tinued he, © are now the moſt reſpectable and reſpected 
of our citizens. All men experience and are deſirous of 
the pleaſure of having their feelings rouſed and excited : 
it is the greateſt delight of the mind. To them devolves 
the care of developing this principle of all virtues ; for 
can there exilt any in a heart where there is no ſenſibi- 
tity ? By deſigning and painting pieces, the ſubjects of 
which are ſometimes majeſtic, pathetic, or terrific, they 
extend or create the diſpoſitions to thoſe peculiar paſſions, 
and diſpoſe men, while they perfect their ſenſibility, to 
all the great virtues of which it is the eternal ſource.— 
We think,” added he, ©& that the writers of your times 
have ſurpaſſed thoſe of the age of Lewis XIV. as to 
morality and deep and uſeful reſearches. They have 
dared to deſcribe the faults of kings, the misfortunes of 
the people, the ravages of the paſlions, the efforts and 
ſtruggles of afflicted virtue, and even the triumph of vice. 
Ever faithful to their calling, they have had the courage 
to inſult thoſe bloody trophies, which error and flavery 
had conſecrated to tyranny. Never had the cauſe of hu- 


manity been pleaded with more energy; and although, 


by an inconceivable fatality, they loſt their cauſe for a 
time, ſtill theſe reſpectable pleaders have retired with 


glory, 
© "Thoſe 
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« Thoſe powerful rays of light, which had emanated 
from the pen of theſe courageous and noble ſouls, were 
preſerved and tranſmitted from age to age: they may now 
be compared to ſome ſmall particle of ſeed, which, hav- 
ing fallen from the hands of the ſower, remains obſcur:: 
and trampled under foot by the ignorant multitude, till, 


by a ſudden guſt of wind, it is blown upon ſome favourable 


and happy ſoil, where it takes root, grows up, and 
becomes a lofty tree, whoſe rich foliage becomes at once 
both an ornament and ſhelter. | 
© If we are better enlightened as to that which conſti- 
tutes real grandeur, and deſpiſe the pageantry and oſtenta- 
tion of ſovereign powers; if we have directed our atten- 
tion towards objects more worthy of the attention of man; 
it is to literature we are indebted. But your writers have 


deen outdone by ours with regard to courage. If any of 


our princes were to deviate from the laws, we ſhould 


witneſs the revival of that tribunal, formerly ſo famous in 


China, which cauſed the names of thoſe ſovereigns who 
had lived unworthy their high office to be engraven upon 
braſs: thus his ſhame and diſgrace would be handed down 
to the lateſt poſterity. In the hands of ſuch hiſtorians 
hiſtory becomes the infallible wreck of falſe glory, the 
ſentence pronounced againſt illuſtrious criminals, and the 
trying furnace, in which the hero diſappears, if ever he 
deviated from his duty as a man. 

«© Dare thoſe maſters of the world ſtill complain that all 
thoſe who ſurround them have the appearance of conſtraint 
and diſſimulation, while they have with them thoſe ſilent, 
independent, and intrepid orators, who. can inſtruct with- 
out offending them, and have neither favours to obtain 
from the throne, nor diſpleaſure to fear. Theſe noble 
writers have certainly fulfilled their deſtination better 

than 
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than any claſs of men; ſome have fulminated againſt 
ſuperſtition, others have ſupported the rights of man; 
ſome, again, have dug deep in the fertile mind of morality 3 
others have diſplayed virtue to our view under the garb of 
the moſt endearing ſenſibility. We have overlooked the 
weakneſſes which, as men, they were unavoidably liable 
to commit: we only notice the innumerable diſcoveries 
they have made, the ray of light they have thrown upon, 
every acquiſition in the ſciences : they may be termed a 
moral ſun, which will continue to enlighten the world 
until the extinction of the univerſal luminary !” 

Having liſtened to this diſcourſe, I ſpoke thus: I 
ſhould be very happy to be in company with ſome of your 
great men; I have always had a particular inclination for 
good writers; I love to ſee them, and, above all, to hear 
them.”—< It happens very fortunately,” ſaid my friend, 
ce that the doors of the Academy are this day to be opened; 
a man of letters is to be received as member,” —* I in- 
quired if he was to replace a deceaſed member.”— 
& What!” ſaid my friend, “ and is it neceſſary that real 
merit ſhould wait for the deceaſe of a member, in order 
to aſſume the place he is entitled to? The number of 
our academicians is not limited: every talent enſures its 


own reward: their labours are crowned ; and there exiits 


a ſufficient number of rewards for the reſpective produc- 
tions of every member,” 
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CHAP. XXX. 


— —Tnter Hlvas Academi quærere verum. 
To ſearch for truth in Academic groves. 
E continued our walk towards the French Acade- 


my. The name had been continued; but how 
very different its ſituation! It was no longer in the palace 


of Kings. Oh! aſtoniſhing revolution of a few *cen- 


turies! A Pope uſurps the throne of the Czſars! igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition prevail in Athens! the fine arts 
have fled into Ruſſia! and now, that ſame ſpot, that hill, 
which formerly was covered with thiſtles and brambles, 
and afforded paſture to the humble and patient aſs, is 
become the faithful image of ancient Parnaſſus, the abode 
of genius, and the reſidence of the moſt famous writers! 
Its former name of Montmartre was aboliſhed ; but it 
was from pure complaiſance for the exiſting prejudices. 
This reſpeRable ſpot was overſhadowed with venerable 
words, and was conſecrated to Solitude: it was forbidden, 
by an expreſs law, to cauſe the tranquillity to be diſturbed 
by any diſcordant ſounds : the quarries of white plaiſter, 
for which this place was famed, were now exhauſted : 
the earth had produced a new bed of ſtone, to ſerve for a 
foundation to this noble aſylum. This mount, favoured 
as it was by the ſun's ſofteſt rays, and by a beneficial 
ſoil, produced lofty trees, whoſe ſummits, ſhooting for- 
ward, meeting and crofling each other, formed a delight- 
ful ſhade; and in other places they grew at proper 
diſtances, through which the eager eye of Contemplation | 
might elevate itſelf to heaven. 

I aſcended with my guide, and perceived here and 


there various hermitages, delightfully ſituated at ſhort 
| diſtances 
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diſtances from each other, and equally calculated for the 


enjoyment of ſocial intercourſe, or for temporary retreat. 
I inquired whether theſe groves were not the delightful 
and intereſting abodes of their eminent philoſophers. — 
« You will ſhortly be informed,” ſaid my guide; “ let us 
haſten ; the hour draws nigh:“ and indeed 1 preſently 
ſaw a number of perſons arrive from different parts; not 
riding in gaudy coaches, but walking. Their converſa- 


tion ſeemed animated and intereſting. We entered a 


| ſpacious hall, which was very ſimply decorated. Here 
was no oppoſition to my entrance; no Swiſs porter ſtand- 
ing at the gate with a heavy halbert in his hand; but this 
was the peaceful ſanctuary of the Muſes, and I was ſuf- 
fered to accompany theſe good people. This hall, though 
of vaſt extent, was extremely ſonorous; by that means 
the moſt feeble voice might be diſtinctly heard in the moſt 
remote parts: the good order which reigned in every 
place was no leſs remarkable : ſeveral rows of benches, 
at different heights, ſurrounded the circumference of the 
hall; this people knowing that the ear ought to be un- 
moleſted at the academy, as well as the eye at an exhibi- 
tion of paintings. I contemplated all theſe changes with 
delight: the number of feats for the academicians was 
not ridiculouſly limited to forty ; but the only particu- 
larity I obſerved was, that over each chair I ſaw a 
waving ſtandard, on which the titles of each work, which 
had diſtinguiſhed its reſpective owner, were engraved in 
large letters. Here every perſon might take his ſeat 
without any introduction, and with this law only, that 
they ſhould diſplay the ſtandard on which the liſt of their 
writings was inſcribed. It may be ſuppoſed that none of 
them dared to ſet up the white ſtandard, as it was the 
cuſtom, in my time, for biſhops, dukes, marſhals, and 


preceptors, to do, Still leſs did any one dare to produce 
PS, RP before 
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indifferent work, nor was there ever the ſmalleſt appear- 


( 148 } | 
before the ſcrutinizing eye of the public the title of any 


ance of plagiariſm or ſervile imitations. All their works 
offered a progreſſive improvement in the career of litera- 
ture; and the public never was ſatisfied with any work 
which was not ſuperior to its preceding. My guide 
pulled me by the ſleeve, ſaying, * I tee you look at every 
thing with aſtoniſhment ; but it will ſoon be increaſed. 
You remember thoſe charming retreats which attracted 
your notice when you came here: theſe are the abodes of 
thoſe who have caught the enthuſiaſm of poets, or the 
impulſive influence of genius. Our academicians are 
like your Carthuſians of old; it is in ſolitude that the 
genius extends and ſtrengthens itſelf; there it ſprings for- 
ward from the common, to open for itſelf a new path. 
It is when an author communes with himſelf that enthu- 
ſiaſm and energy ſpring up in the ſoul; when he digs in 
that profound mine for treaſures, which are often un- 
known to the poſſeſſor. Friendſhip and ſolitude; O! 
what powerful inſpirers! What more nced be deſired by 
thoſe who wiſh to ſtudy nature and truth? Where are 
their ſublime voices to be heard? Is it in the tumult of 
cities, amidſt that crowd of paſſions which imperceptibly 
aſſail our hearts? No: it is in the midſt of rural ſcenes 
that the ſoul revives and re-envigorates? It is there the 
true Majeſty of the Univerſe is felt, that eloquent and 
peaceable Majeſty which powerfully inſpires energetic 
expreſſions, ſtrikes the ſentiments, gives a high colour- 
ing to the imagination, and elevates the- ſoul above 

itſelf, | | | 
In your time men of letters ſcattered themſelves 
abroad in the circles of inſignificant trifling women, and 
their ambition was directed towards the equivocal ſmile of 
approbation of theſe frivolous judges. They ſacrificed to 
| the 


( 149.) | 
the futile power of faſhion thoſe ſublime ideas, which 


would have done them honour: they debaſed their ſouls, 


in order to pleaſe the taſte of the times, by adopting a ſet 
of trifling, low opinions, unworthy of a man of genius. 
Inſtead of looking forward to the awful ſeries of future 
ages, they were the ſlaves of a temporary depravation of 
ſiyle; they were in purſuit of ingenious idle tales, and 
ſtifled the interior voice of reaſon : but with us they 
enjoy that happy eaſy competency, which is all the riches 
we deſire; we do not go to them in order to interrupt 
them, or to ſpy out ail the emotions of their ſoul, or to 
boalt of having ſeen them; we have more reſpe& for their 
time, which ought not to be ſrivolouſly expended ; and, 


ever attentive to all their wants, they are relieved at the 


firſt ſignal.— “ If things are thus,” ſaid I, „ you muſt 
have a great number of printing-houſes: but you muſt 
likewiſe have a number of perfons who aſſume the ap- 
pearance of genius, merely as an honorary title to con- 


ceal their indolence or their real weakneſs of intelleR.” 


* Oh! no: this is an enlightened abode, where the 


leaſt blemiſh is quickly diſcovered ; the knave and the 


impoſtor avoid theſe places; they cannot face the man of 
genius, whoſe penetrating eye diſcountenances falſehood. 
As for him, whoſe preſumption would ſo far miſlead as to 


draw him hither, - notwithſtanding his incapacity, there 


are ſome charitable perſons who would ſoon endeavour to 
reſtore him to-a right opinion of himſelf, and diſſuade 
him from a project ſo greatly to his diſcredit, In ſhort, 
the law. Hexe our converſation was inter- 


rupted by a general ſilence, which ſuddenly prevailed 


throughout the aſſembly, My whole ſoul flew quickly 
to the ſcat of hearing, to catch every word; I perceived 
one of the academicians preparing to read a manuſcript 
which he held in his hand, and, with a very pleaſing 

* 3%, a man- 
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manner, which was worth noticing, he began: But, 
O! ungrateful perfidious Memory ! how couldſt thou be 
ſo unkind as not to allow me to retain the ſubſtance of 
that moſt eloquent diſcourſe which the academician pro- 
nounced ? The force, the method, the manner of ſtyle, 
have eſcaped me; but the impreſſion of it remains deeply 
engraven in my ſoul. Never did I feel myſelf fo tranſ- 
ported. The countenances of all the auditors expreſſed 
the ſame emotions as thoſe I felt: it was one of the moſt 
delightful enjoyments my heart had ever experienced. 
What depth of reaſoning! What beautiful images! 
What truths! What heavenly fire! How ſublime his 
thoughts! The orator ſpoke againſt enyy ; the ſources of 
this fatal paſſion ; its horrible effects; the infamy it has 
ſpread on the laurels with which many great men would 
otherwiſe have been crowned: all the deteſtable vileneſs 
and injuſtice of it were ſo forcibly expreſſed, that, while 
we deplored the fate of the unhappy victims of that blind 
paſſion, we alſo ſhuddered at the idea of poſſeſſing a heart 


infected with its poiſon. Here the mirror was ſo adroitly 


preſented to each particular character; their meanneſſes 
were diſplayed under ſuch varied ridiculous forms ; the 
human heart was ſounded in a manner ſo new, and fo 
ſtriking, that it was difficult not to ſee oneſelf in his 
deſcriptions ; which, while they characteriſed the diſad- 
vantageous fide, it was impoſlible not to form the laudable 
deſign of immediately abjuring ſuch pitiful weakneſſes : 
the dread of bearing the leaſt reſemblance to that odious 
monſter envy produced a moſt ſalutary effect. I ſaw— 
O moſt edifying ſpectacle! O moment unknown in the 
annals of literature! I ſaw thoſe perſons who compoſed 
the aſſembly look at each other with a mild and cordial 


aſpect; I ſaw the academicians mutually embrace, ſhed 


tears of joy, while they were preſſed to cach other's 
85 | 95 boſom 


K 


boſom with the moſt ſincere friendſhip, I ſaw (would it 
ever have been expected!) the authors diſperſed every 


where in the hall, emulous to give proofs of attachment 


to each other, acknowledging the talents of their brother 
authors, and ſwearing an eternal and unalterable friendſhip, 
It was like a family of brothers, who had ſubſtituted that 
honourable kind of applauſe to our ſtupid clapping of 
hands. | 


When every one had enjoyed theſe delicious moments, 
when they had all expreſſed themſelves on the various 
ſenſations which the diſcourſe juſt pronounced had excited, 


and pointed out thoſe paſſages which had been moſt 
ſtriking, another member of this reſpectable ſociety 
aroſe, with a cheerful ſmile; the buz of applauſe was 
heard through all the aſſembly, for he had the reputation 


of being a Socratic jeſter: he raiſed his voice and ſpoke _ 


thus: 


© GENTLEMEN, | 
«© SEVERAL reaſons have induced me to give you 


c this day a very curious extract of what I ſuppoſe our 


academy to have been in former times, that is, towards 


« the eighteenth century. The cardinal, who founded 


© the academy, and whom our predeceſſors have praiſed 


beyond all bounds of moderation, to whom were attri- 


e buted the moſt profound and beſt-intentioned views in 
« our eſtabliſhment, would never have inſtituted it but 
« that he made the moſt deteſtable verſes, which he him- 
„ ſelf idoliſed, and wiſhed to be admired by every one. 
„This cardinal, by inviting all men of literature to 
o afſemble in one body, and ſubjecting them to regula- 
« tions ever unknown to true genius, only diſplayed his 
e deſpotiſm. This founder had fo little idea of a ſociety 
of this kind, that he thought forty places would ſuffice ; 
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ce therefore Corneille and Monteſquieu, according to theſe 
« circumſtances, might never have found room for ad- 
& mittance. This cardinal likewiſe imagined that genius 
« would remain obſcure, if titles and dignities were not 
© brought forward to raiſe it. When he formed this 
ce ſtrange opinion, he ſurely had no other perſon in view 


e than ſuch poetaſters as Colletet, and thoſe other poets 


&« whom he ſupported through vanity. 

© Tt became then a cuſtom, that thoſe who had money 
te inſtead of merit, or titles inſtead of genius, ſhould come 
« and take ſeats beſide thoſe whoſe names were cele- 
ec brated by the voice of fame all over Europe. He 
e himſelf ſet the firſt example of this incroachment, 
e which was ſoon followed by many like him, void of 
«© merit. Thoſe great men, who attracted the whole 
attention of the age in which they flouriſhed, and had 


© reaſon to expect the veneration of poſterity, having 


filled the place of their aſſemblies with glory, were 
&« ſoon to ſee the gate beſieged by a gold-laced puppy, 
ce who, becaufe his name was accompanied with a title, 
and his coat ornamented with an honorary ribbon, 
4 dared to ſuppoſe he conferred honour to the humble 
© man of genius, by whole fide he was placed. 

„There were ſeen generals, vanquiſhers, and van- 
ce quiſhed ; mitred heads, who had not yet written their 
« mandates; gownſinen ; preceptors ; financiers, who 
« wiſhed to be thought wits, and, being at beſt no more 
c than the decoration of the ſcene, thought themſelves 


c the actors: there were ſcarce eight or ten of the forty 


« who ſhone with their own merit; and yet it was only 
ce by the death of one of the academicians that another 
« member might be choſen to fill the vacancy, which 


„ choice frequently left the place more truly empty than 


jf no choice had been made. Nothing could be more 
laugh- 


6 
ce laughable than to ſee this academy, the fame of which 
« extended to the two extremities of the kingdom, hold- 
« ingits aſſemblies in a ſmall hall, both narrow aud low! 
4 there, upon arm-chairs, which had formerly been red, 


« were ſeated theſe grave academicians, who looked 


« weary of their functions ere they had began them, in 
te jndolent attitudes weighing a ſet of ſyllables, gravely 
% examining the words of ſome ſorry piece of poetry 
« or proſe, and, after all, paſs a favourable judgment 
upon the leaſt tolerable of the two: but obſerve, 


« gentlemen, that no miſtakes were made when they had 


« any medals to ſhare in the abſence of their fellow-aca- 


« demicians, for they always kept the whole. Would 


you believe it, the prize given for the higheſt degree of 
« merit was a gold medal, inſtead of a branch of oak; 
« and upon this medal was engraven this laughable in- 
&« ſcription: TO IMMORTALITY—and this immortality 
e paſſed the next day into the crucible of the refiner, and 
te that was the moſt ſubſtantial advantage which remained 
« to the crowned champion: and would you believe ſtill 
te further, that this little champion ſometimes loſt his 
« ſenſes with ridiculous pride; and that the judges had 
no other functions to perform but to diſtribute theſe 
ce uſeleſs prizes which no one even took the trouble to in- 
« quire to whom they were given. 

« The hall was only open to authors, 10 the unlet- 
te tered multitude might gain admittance by means of 


« certain tickets ſigned by ſome great perſonage. The 


„day began by a fine maſs, performed by the opera 
* band, at which a trembling prieſt pompouſly declaimed 


*« the panegyric of Louis the IXth (though I cannot 


ce well ſay why), praiſed him for more than an hour, al- 
ee though he certainly was not a good king; and when 
© the orator entered upon the ſubject of the Cruſades, 
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« he diſplayed his powers, and the refinement of his 
«© rhetoric : this, in general, incenſed the wrath of the 
ce archbiſhop, who laid the orator under an interdi for 
«* having dared to ſpeak good ſenſe. In the evening ano. 
« ther eulogium was given; but as it was generally on 
„ ſome profane ſubject, the archbiſhop did not pronounce 
« his opinion on the matter it contained. It muſt be 
* obſerved, likewiſe, that the hall of Genius was guarded 
« by a number of fufileers, and gigantic Swiſs, who 
* underſtood not a word of French. Nothing was ſo 
& comical as to fee the encounter between one of theſe 
learned, with meagre aſpect, and one of the guards, 
“ whoſe enormous ſtature feemed to repel their entrance. 
* Theſe days were uſually called public aſſemblies ; the 
6c public, indeed, did make their appearance, but it was 
4 to remain outſide the door; which was very ill- requi- 
ting their complaiſance in coming to hear them. 

« In the mean time, the only liberty which the nation 
© was entitled to, was that of pronouncing deciſively 
e upon their pieces of proſe or verſe, and of hiſſing one 
« author, or applauding another, and very often to laugh 
« at them all, | | 

«© The academical rage took poſſeſſion of every one; 
tc they all were devoured with the ambition to be royal 
« cenſors,” and afterwards academician. The days and 
« years of the members of this auguſt aſſembly were 
« numbered by the competitors; they calculated the de- 
4c gree of vigor they ſeemed to poſſeſs, and mortality never 
« deſcended quick enough for the wiſhes of the rival— 
« they are immortal! ſaid they: one would mutter to 
« himſelf, on ſeeing another elected, ah! when ſhall I * 
« be ſo happy as to make thy funeral oration, at the end 
« of the great table, and declare thee a great man, con- 


te jointly with Louis XIV. and the chancellor Seguier: 
cc when 


r 
& when thou wilt be forgotten, and ſleep in a coffin loaded 
„ with epitaphs ? | | 
« Atlength by the ſucceſsful cabals of the rich, in an 
« age when gold was held in higher eſtimation than every 


thing elſe, they effectually removed all the men of let- 


« ters from this place; ſo that the enſuing generation 
« ſaw the forty chairs filled by the fermiers-gentraux, 
« wherein they {lumbered as much at their eaſe as did 
« their predeceſſors, and they were {till more dextrous in 
« the management of the medals; and then aroſe the 


« well-known proverb: it is impoſſible to gain admit- 


* tance at the academy without an equipage.” Men of 
« letters in deſpair, not knowing how to recover their 
« uſurped domain, began a formal conſpiracy : they 
&« called in their uſual weapons, epigrams, ſongs, ballads, 
&« &c. they exhauſted all the arrows of ſatire : but, alas! 
e they all proved impotent: their hearts were become ſo 
ce callous, that they were inſenſible even to the moſt 
« piercing darts of ridicule. The gentlemen- authors 
« had in vain expended their “ bon- mots,“ if they had 
ce not been aſſiſted by a ſerious indigeſtion, which one 
« day ſeized all the academicians as they were returning 
home from a molt ſplendid feaſt. Apollo, Plutus, and 
ce the God of Digeſtion, are three divinities who are always 
& at variance. This diſorder, added to the titles of 
© financier and academician, ſo entirely overpowered 
them that they all died; by this means the men of 
* Jetters were reſtored to their ancient domain, and the 
« academy was ſav e.. 

The whole aſſembly burſt out in loud exclamations and 
laughter. Some members came and aſked me in a whiſ- 
per, if this was an exact relation? „“ Yes,” ſaid I, © it 
is nearly all true; but, when we look at the diſtance of 


ſeven hundred years back, it may certainly be allowable 
to 
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to ridicule the dead. However, I have heard the academy 
acknowledge, even in my time, that every ſeparate men- 
ber, taken individually, claimed more merit than the whole 
collective body of the acadetay. Nothing could be added 
to ſuch a confeſſion ; the misfortune is, that ſoon as 
men aſſemble in a body, their minds become contracted, 
as Monteſquieu himſelf acknowledged.” | 
I walked through the hall, in which were ſuſpended 
all the portraits of the academicians both ancient and 
modern. I contemplated the portraits ef thoſe who are 
to ſucceed the preſent members; but, that I may not vex 
any perſon, I ſhall beware of mentioning their names; I 
cannot refrain, however, relating a fact which will cer- 
tainly give great delight to hearts of ſenſibility, who love 
Juſtice, and deteſt tyranny ; it was the portrait of Abbe 
St. Pierre, which I ſaw re-inſtated and reſtored to its 
rank with all the honours due to his rare virtue; he was 
placed between Fenelon and Monteſquieu: I highly 
praiſed an equity ſo noble, and expreſſed all my appro- 
bation of this delightful author. The ſervile meanneſs 
with which the academy had ſo long debaſed itſelf, by 
bending under a foreign yoke, was now totally ctfaced : 
I no longer ſaw the portrait of Richelieu, nor that of 
Chriſtina, nor that of. . ., nor that of. . , which, 
though only in painting, were molt certainly miſplaced. 
I deſcended the hill, looking back ſeveral times to thoſe 
ſhady groves ; the reſidence of thoſe eminent men of ge- 
nius, who in ſilence, and in the contemplation of nature, 
laboured to form the hearts of their fellow-citizens ta 
virtue, to the love of truth, and of the ſublime—and I 
could not refrain exclaiming to myſelf: How GLORIOUS 
TO BE WORTHY OF BEING ADMITTED A MEMBER OF 
BUCH AN ACADEMY! 


CHAP. 


E 


CHAP. XXXI. 

See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and burſting into birth. 
Above, how high progreſſive life may go“ 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 
Vaſt chain of being ! which from God began, 
Nature's ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beaſt, bird, fi, inſect, what no eye can ſees 
No glaſs can reach ; from infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing | 


n a ſmall diſtance of the enchanting abode 


of the Muſes which I had juſt left, I perceived 


a ſpacious temple, to which I approached filled with reve- 
rence and admiration ; the following inſcription which I 
' ſaw engraven on its frontiſpiece excited my curioſity, Ax 
ABRIDGEMENT OF THE UNIVERSE. © Behold the 
king's cloſet,” ſaid a man who was ſtanding by me! 
Not that this edifice particularly belongs to him; it be- 
longs to the ſtate; but we give it that title to ſhew the 
eſteem we have to his perſon, and particularly as our ſo- 
vereign, after the example of the ancient kings, exerciſes 
phyſic, ſurgery, and the arts. That happy time is re- 
turned, when men in power, who poſſeſs thoſe funds ne- 
ceſſary for great experiments, are flattered with the glory 
of making diſcoveries important to human nature, and 
therefore haſten to raiſe the ſciences to that degree of per- 
tection, which will be the infallible conſequence of their 
zealous reſearches. The moſt conſiderable perſons of 
the nation make uſe of their wealth to extract all the 
{ſecrets of nature; and gold, which was formerly the 
ſource of vice, and the reward of idleneſs, is now uſctul 
to humanity, and ennobles the labour of man.“ 

I entered 
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I entered, and was ſeized with a delightful ſurpriſe ! 
this temple was the animated palace of Nature : all the 
produCtions which ſhe brings forth were aſſembled here 
with great profuſion, but not without great order and 
regularity : this temple was erected with four wings of 
an immenſe extent, and ſurmounted with the largeſt 
dome my eyes ever beheld. | 

On every ſide I ſaw figures of marble with peculiar 
inſcriptions, viz: TO THE INVENTOR OF THE IN- 
CLINED PLANE—TO THE INVENTOR OF THE TURN- 
ING WHEEL—TO THE INVENTOR OF THE LEVER—OF 
THE PULLEY—THE WEDGE AND THE SCREW, &c. &c. 

Every ſort of animal, of vegetable, and of mineral, 
were placed within theſe four wings, ſo as to be diſco- 
vered at firſt ſight. What a prodigious and marvellous 
aſſemblage ! 

In the firſt wing I ſaw every tree and plant, from the 
tall cedar down to the humble hyſſop. 

In the ſecond, every flying bird and inſect, from the 
towering eagle to the wanton fly. 

In the third, every quadruped and crawling inſect and 
reptile, from the docile elephant to the conceited glow- 
worm. 

In the laſt, every fiſh, from the great FER to the 
elegant little gold fiſh. 

In the midſt of the dome were all the various 556 of 
nature; monſters of all kinds; the moſt ſtrange, the 
moſt wonderful and rare productions: for when nature 
deviates from her uſual laws, ſhe diſcovers a greater depth 
of intelligence than when ſhe follows her accuſtomed 
rules. On every ſide were ſeen large entire pieces taken 
from the mines, and preſented the ſecret elaboratory 
wherein Nature works thoſe metals which man have ren- 


dered both uſeful and dangerous. Several long layers of 
ſand 
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fand artfully dug up, and dexterouſly placed, preſented 


the whole interior of the earth, and the wonderful order 
ſhe obſerves in the different beds of ſtone, of clay, or of 
lime, which ſhe herſelf arranges. | 

How great was my aſtoniſhment, when, inſtead of a 
few dried bones, I diſcovered the immenſe whale, the 


monſtrous hippopotamus, the terrible crocodile, &c. &c. 


whole and entire. In this arrangement, all the degra- 
dations and varieties with which nature accompanies 
her productions, were obſerved: thus the eye might fol- 
low without difficulty the whole ſcale of beings from the 


largeſt to the leaſt: the lion, the tiger, and the panther, 


all in the fierce attitudes which characteriſe them. The 
voracious animals were repreſented as ſpringing fiercely 
on their prey: the energy of all their motions, and that 
powerful breath of life which animated them, had been 
nearly preſerved. Other animals, of a milder aſpect and 
ingenious nature, were ſeen with almoſt the ſame coun- 
tenance as when {living : craft, induſtry, patience; all 
theſe were expreſſed by art: the natural hiſtory of every 
animal was engraven beſide him, and that which would 
have taken too much time to write was verbally explained 
by theſe i ingenious men. 

That ſcale of beings, formerly ſo much diſcuſſed wt 
doubted, and which ſeveral of our philoſophers had judi- 
ciouſly ſuſpected to exiſt, had at this time been evidently 
proved. It was now diſtinctly aſcertained that every ſpe- 
cies, by a gradual progreſſion, were cloſely linked toge- 
ther; that by the moſt delicate but evident avenues, from 
a rough hewn ſtone to a plant, from a plant to an animal, 
and from an animal to man, the chain was uninterrupted ; 
that, in ſhort, the ſame cauſes of growth, of duration, and 
of deſtruction, were common to all. Theſe philofophers 


had diſcovered that man was the noblen work of nature ; 
that 
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perfection; and that the human ſpecies was apparently 
the laſt effort reſerved for her glorious workmanſhip, 


was obſcured, and jealous of doing honour to the title of 
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that all her operations tended to his improvement ; that 
ſhe had patiently elaborated this important work, making 
various diſtant eſſays in order to attain the gradual term of 


This cabinet of wonderful productions was far from 
being a chaos of confuſion, or an undigeſted maſs where 
objects were ſcattered, and crowded one upon the other 
without offering any preciſe idea : but the gradation was 
wilely arranged ; and that which {till increaſed the riches, 
the order, and regularity of this collection, was a prepara- 
tion which had lately been diſcovercd to preſerve thoſe 
inſets which have ſprung from corruption. I felt myſelf 
oppreſſed with the weight of ſo many miracles. I em- 
braced at one view the whole luxury of nature. How 
much I admired its great author at this moment! what 
homage I paid to his omnipotence, to his wiſdom, and 
to his goodneſs ſtill more precious and admirable! how 
great was man, while walking in the midit of ſo many 
marvels collected by his own hands, and which ſeemed 
all created for himſelf: for he alone enjoys the advantage 
of feeling and perceiving them, That proportioned con- 
nection, thoſe various ſhades ever obſerved, and ever regu- 
lar; thoſe apparent vacancies ever conſiſtent with nature's 
laws ; that gradual order, that plan which admits of no 
intermediary ; all this, after the proſpect of the heavens, 
is the moſt awful and magnificent ſpectacle upon this 
globe, which in itſelf is no more than an atom, when 
compared to the whole immenſe univerſe, 

«© By what means,” ſaid I, © have ſuch aſtoniſhing 
things been exccuted ?” y 

It is the work of ſeveral of our kings,” they replicd, 
curious of rending the veil by which the boſom of nature 


intelli- 
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gent being; they were animated with this ſublime 
and generous emulation, and never ſuffered their zeal to 
abate in this laudable purſuit. Inſtead of enumerating 
all the battles gained, and the cities taken by aſſault, or 
an innumerable variety of unjuſt and ſanguinary con- 
queſts, it is ſaid of our kings, He has made ſuch and 
ſuch diſcoveries in the immenſe ocean of things ; he has 
accompliſhed ſuch a project favourable to mankind.— THE 
PUBLIC MONEY IS NO LONGER EXPENDED BY MIL- 
LIONS, IN ORDER TO SLAUGHTER THOUSANDS OF 
MEN IN A CAMPAIGN : it is, on the contrary, employed 
in augmenting the real riches of the ſtate, in extending 
the genius and induſtry of the people, in augmenting 
their reſources, and in completing their happineſs.” 

« Many ſecret and important diſcoveries have been made 


by men in all appearance uninformed and unintelligent; 


they have ſometimes alſo been loſt ſoon as made ; but we 
are convinced that our reſearches would always be 


crowned with ſucceſs, were we to perſevere in them. In 


the vaſt boſom of nature a thouſand reſources are found ; 
it is there they muſt be ſought ; her ſecrets lie deep, and 
by perpetually agitating the chain of ideas we at laſt 
ſtrike upon that ray of light which we thought the moſt 
diſtant : thus being aſſured of the poſſibility of making 
the moſt aſtoniſhing diſcoveries, we have endeavoured 
not to loſe time. We do not attribute any thing to the 
power of chance; it is an obſolete word in our language. 


Chance is but a ſynonymous term for ignorance ; we 


make uſe of thoſe inſtruments beſt calculated to make Na- 
ture diſcover her moſt hidden treaſures ; ſuch as labour, 
lagacity, and patience, Man has learned how to employ 
the giſis he has received to the beſt advantage; having 
once conceived the elevated point of knowledge which 
he might attain, his ambition gave him wings to ſoar up 
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{till higher into the infinite region opened to him. We 
have diſcovered that the life of one man is too limited for 
reſearches; therefore we have re- united the powers of 
each individual, and they have had a wonderful ſucceſs, 
One man has perfected what another began, the chain is 
never interrupted ; every link is united, and thus it will 
endure to the extent of ages: this wonderful chain of 
ideas, and of continual labours, will one day embrace 
and encloſe the whole univerſe, In your days all your lau- 
dable enterprizes had but one motive in view, the ſelt- 
intereſted deſire of perſonal glory; but here it is the 
intereſt of mankind which ſoftens every difhculty ; we 
no longer bewilder ourſelves with ſenſeleſs ſyſtems : 
thanks to the folly of your times, they are all exhauſted 
and deſtroyed : we now direct our ſteps by the torch of 
experience : our aim is to know the ſecret movement 
and ſpring of all things in nature, and to extend the 
dominion of man by giving him the means of executing 
every enterpriſe which may aggrandize his being. 

We have a few hermits, who live in foreſts ; but it is 
only to ſtudy the nature of herbs and plants; and they 
repair hither on certain days to impart the uſeful diſco- 
veries they have made. We have erected ſome towers 
upon the ſummit of mountains, from which continual 
obſervations are made upon the heavenly bodies, all cor- 
reſponding to each other, We have formed artificial 
torrents and cataracts, in order to attain ſufficient force 
to produce the effects of motion. We have eſtabliſhed 
aromatic baths for the recovery of perſons grown decre- 
pid by age and infirmity, which cauſe the renewal both 
of their ſtrength and powers; for the author of our being, 
no doubt, has given thoſe ſalutary plants, and the know- 
ledge of their uſes, in order to entruſt to man's induſtry 
the care of preſerving his health, and the precious, but 


3 frail, 
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frail, web of his days. Even our walks afford us a uſeful 
tribute of knowledge ; we meet with none but fruitful 
trees to recreate our eyes and gratify our ſmell, inſtead of 
your uſeleſs linden trees, your ſteril cheſnut, and grubby 
elms. We graft and innoculate our wild trees, that our 


labours may be equal to the liberality of nature, who only 


awaits the helping hand of man, for whom the great 


Creator has reſerved all her exhauſtleſs ſtores. We have 
alſo ſome very extenſive e menageries“ of all ſorts of 


animals, many ſpecies of which we have found in the 


wild receſſes of deſerts, entirely unknown in your time. 


We mix their breed, on the reſult of which we make our 


obſervations; upon this head we have made ſome very 


extraordinary and uſeful diſcoveries: ſome ſort of breeds 
are much increaſed in ſize, and more prolific. In ſhort, 
we have obſerved, that the pains taken to improve nature 
are rarely fruitleſs: we have alſo found ſeveral ſecrets 
which had been loſt in your time, becauſe your anthors 
were given to write a multiplicity of words, rather than, 
by dint of laborious ſtudy, to raiſe the wonderful inventions 
we have now diſcovered. We poſſeſs, as the ancients 
did, the art of making the malleable glaſs ; the ſpecularis 
lapis, the Tyrian purple uſed for dying the garments 
of emperors ; the mirror of Archimedes; the Egyptian 
art of embalming dead bodies; the machines with which 
they erected their obeliſks; the ſhrouds in which dead 
bodies were conſumed to aſhes upon the pile; the art of 
melting ſtones; the inextinguiſhable lamps ; and even 
the Apician ſauce. | 

« Take a walk in thoſe gardens wherein you will find 
botany arrived at the highcſt degree of perfection. Your 
blind philoſophers complained that the earth was covered 
with poiſons : but we have diſcovered them to be the moſt 


active remedies which could be employed for various dife- -- 
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orders. Providence has been juſtified, and would be ſo 
in every point, if our underſtandings were not ſo weak 


and contracted. The voice of complaint is no longer 


heard all over the earth; no lamentable accent is heard 
to exclaim, that the calamities of life ſurpaſs its bleſſings, 
that every thing is ordered upon the worſt plan; but, on 
the contrary, we all cry with one accord, that every 
thing is eſtabliſhed upon the beſt and happieſt plan. The 
worſt effects of poiſons having been diſcovered and de- 
ſcribed, we no longer fear them. 

« We have extracted the juices from all plants with 
ſo much ſucceſs, that we make various liquors capable 
of penetrating into the pores and mixing with the 
fluids ; thereby re-eſtabliſhing conſtitutions, and render- 
ing bodies more robuſt and ſupple. We have acquired 
the ſecret of diſſolving the ſtone in human bodies without 
burning the entrails. We have a cure for the phthiſick 


and all pulmonary diſorders formerly pronounced mortal: 


but the beſt of our exploits is, that of having exterminated 
that abominable hydra, that diſgraceful and cruel ſcourge, 
which attacked the ſource of life and generation ; the 
human ſpecies groaned under this dreadful diſtemper, and 
were on the brink of deſtruction; we have diſcovered 
that happy ſpecific which was to reſtore him to pleaſure, 
and to life, a ſtill more deſirable good.” 

In my walks through this valuable aſſemblage I was 
accompanied by the Buffon of that century, who added 
demonſtrations to words; and we examined every object 
of natural hiſtory, to which he joined his own reflections. 

But that which ſurpriſed me moſt was a cloſet full of 
optics, where they had fſkilfully re- united every accident 
of light; it was one continued magic. They preſented . 
to my ſight a variety of landſcapes, Tome particular pro- 
ſpects, palaces, rainbows, metcors, illumined cyphers, 

ſeas 


6 


feas which had no exiftence ; but the illuſion was more 
{triking to my ſenſes than if they had really exiſted ; it 
was the abode of enchantment : the whole ſpeCtacle of 
the creation, created in the twinkling of an eye, would 


not have excited a more quick and exquiſite ſenſation. 


They alſo preſented ſome particular ſort of microſcopes 
to me, through which I diſcovered a multiplicity of new 
beings, which had always eſcaped the eyes of our modern 


obſervers. None of theſe wonders were fatiguing to the 


eye, the power and operations of art were fo ſimple, and 
at the ſame time ſo ſubtile. Every ſtep advanced in 
this ſpot I found objects capable of ſatisfying the moſt 
ardent curioſity, which became more inexhauſtible, 
the more food it found to devour. Often I exclaimed, 
« Oh, how great is man! but how trifling and inſignifi- 
cant thoſe who, in my time, were {tiled great, when com- 
pared to theſe!“ 

The ſcience of accouſtics alſo was raiſed to a very high 
and wonderful degree of perfection, ſo much ſo, that 
they knew how to imitate all the ſounds articulated by 
the human voice, the cry of every different ſpecies of 
animals, and the various notes of the feathered race, by 
ſome particular operation upon certain ſprings. By this 
wonderful invention, a man might imagine himſelf in 
bo wild foreſt in the midſt of lions, tigers, bears, and 

wolves ; the imitation was ſo exact, that the moſt in- 
trepid mind might be betrayed into ſenſations of fear, for 
it was like the diſtant echo of thoſe diſcordant ſounds ; but 
when the warbling of the nighting# ſucceeded, every 
particle of air was filled with delightful melody,“ ſtrains 
moſt grateful to the ear.“ This imitation was ſo delicately 
natural, that the imagination might fancy the amorous 
futtering of their wings, and the eyes in vain ſought for 
me little objects capable of producing ſuch ſounds, Men 
| M 3 | hays 
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have endeavoured to imitate the melody of birds, but all 
their efforts have never been crowned with any ſucceſs 
equal to that which J heard at that moment ; ſurpriſe 
ſucceeded to an exceſs of pleaſure, and filled the hearts of 
all preſent with a delirium ot tranſporting ſenſations. 
This people, who always had ſome good end in view, 
by encouraging the prodigies of any curious art, knew 
how to make theſe deep inventions produce the greateſt 
advantages. As foon as any young prince diſcovered an 


inclination towards combats, or any martial diſpoſition, 
he was led to a large hall, to which the appellation of 


Hell had very juſtly been given; immediately a perſon, 
who ſuperintended the machinery, ſet fire to ſeveral ſprings 
for that purpoſe, and all the horrors of an engagement 
were produced. The ſhrieks of rage, and thoſe of pain, 
the plaintive groans of the dying, the ſounds of terror, 
and the bellowing of that dreadful thunder-ſignal of 
deſtruction and death. If the feelings of nature were not 
rouſed; if his ſoul was not ſtruck with horror; if his 
countenance remained calm and immoveable ; he was 
confined in this dreadful place : and this ſcene was repre- 
ſented to him every day, that his ferocious propenſities 
might be gratified, but not at the expenſe of ſuffering 
nature, The ſteward of this cabinet, taking me by 
{urpriſe, began to play all thoſe terrible engines, by which 
this whole ſcene was laid open to my ſenſes. O hea- 
vens!” I exclaimed, „ ſpare me, ſpare my ears, ſpare my 
feelings!“ —““ What!“ ſaid he, “does it not pleaſe you?“ 
*, This can pleaſe none but devils,” I replied. —*« And 
yet, in your time,” ſaid he, © this diverſion was very 
common,and that which kings and princes were paſſionately 
fond of ; this you called an opera, and to this entertainment 
you all reſorted, as well as to that of the chace, which 
was equally the paſſion of all; kings, princes, nobles of 

every 


„ 
every degree, after having for many hours followed this 
inhuman diverſion with the moſt unteeling barbarity, were 
addreſſed in long epiſtles of praiſes and congratulations 
by the beſt poets of the age, for having ſpread terror 
among the poor inhabitants of the air and foreſts for 
thirty or forty miles round. Such were the noble ſubjects 
which inſpired theſe ſons of the Muſes: a battle, where 
thouſands were ſlaughtered by their fellow. creatures, would 
often produce the higheſt panegyric upon the ambitious 
monarch, who was the unfeeling cauſe of ſo much miſ- 
chief and devaſtation,” —*<© Ah!” cried I, “ mention not 
that epidemic diſeaſe: alas! it had every ſymptom of 
madneſs and folly. A monarch, ſitting cowardly on his 
throne, would, with a word of command, ſend thouſands 


to be ſacrificed ; and this obedient flock, by order of its 


ſhepherd, would joyouſly march to receive the ſtroke of 
death. In thoſe days of illuſion, no circumſtance, though 
of the moſt diſaſtrous nature, had the power of opening 
their eyes; no cataſtrophe could break the magic taliſ- 
man ; but a little blue or red ribband, a ſtaff, an enamelled 
croſs, or ſome ſuch bauble, was ſufficient to ſpread the 
frenzy amongſt all ranks of people ; others. were mad at 
the ſight of a cockade, or of a few pieces of money. This 
cruel diſorder muſt have taken a long time to eradicate ; 
but I have always thought, that, ſooner or later, the balm 


of philoſophy would heal theſe wounds fo diſgraceful to 


human nature.” 
From this place I went into the cloſet of mathematics, 
which was very rich, and very properly arranged, All 


thoſe uſeleſs trifles, which ſeemed beſt calculated to amuſe | 


children ; every thing proper only to encourage an idle or 
uſeleſs ſpeculation ; or whatever ſeemed above the limits 
of the human underſtanding, were totally baniſhed from 
this place, I ſaw all forts of machines invented for the 
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relief of man in laborious works, and capable of much 
more force than thoſe known in our times: with theſe the 
heavieſt loads appeared to loſe half their weight, for they 
might be uſed in various ways, and on different occaſions. 
« You fee,” ſaid they, © all theſe obeliſks, theſe triumphal 
arches, theſe palaces, thoſe bold monuments, which aſtoniſh 
the human eye; the inſtruments we have made uſe of, 
which were perfect, have perfeCted our architecture. In 
fact, I found here in detail every exact inſtrument, either 
tor geometry, aſtronomy, &c. &c. 

All thoſe who had attempted any bold or new experi- 
ment, even if they had failed (for inſtruction often fol- 
lows, though ſucceſs may not be attained), had their buſts 
erected in marble, environed with their ſuitable attributes. 
One of the profeſſors obſerved to me, “ that ſeveral 
marvellous and fingular ſecrets were entruſted only to a 
few wiſe men, who were capable of making a proper uſe 
of them ; that there were many things very good in them- 
ſelves, of which it was very eaſy to miſtake the uſe ; that 
the human mind was not yet arrived at that high ſtate of 
perfection which it was to attain ere it made great and 
wonderful diſcoveries, without making a dangerous uſe of 
them.” 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


See, native taſte the vivid ſcene embrues 

With the rich luſtre of the rainbow's hues ! 

See, from each pencil varying beauties riſe, 

Mile the proud canvas glows ith mingling dyes 6 
See, fancy gives to every mimic form | 
New power to faſcinate, new grace to charm, 

While ver each finiſhed, each attractive part, 
Nature flands wondering at the touch of art. 


As the arts were all united under the ſame roof, 1 


very ſoon arrived at the Academy of Paintings. I 


traverſed ſome very ſpacious ſaloons ornamented with 


pieces executed by the firſt maſters; each of them pre- 
ſented ſubjects of inſtruction equal to what might be 
found in a book of morality. That collection of mytho- 
logy ſo long repeated, continually and eternally the ſub- 
ject of every piece, was now totally forgotten: the artful 


ingenuity of theſe tales had, it ſeems, given them a right 


to be tedious. The beſt inventions become common in 
time; thus it was with the groſs flatteries of thoſe adu- 
lators who had deified Louis XIV. Time and truth 
had devoured theſe lying canvas, and had placed the verſes 
of Boileau and the prologues of Quinault in their true 
places. It was forbidden to repreſent falſehoods ; thoſe 
men, called amateurs, who preſcribed laws to the genius 
of artiſts with a ſum of gold, no longer exiſted. Genius 
was now free; it followed none but its own laws, and 
never debaſed itſelf, In theſe galleries of paintings were 


no longer ſeen either the dreadful repreſentations of 
bloody battles, the ſhameful debaucheries of the fabulous 


gods, and (till leſs a variety of ſovereigns ſurrounded by 


All thoſe virtues in which they were moſt deficient. No 
ſubjeQs 


i 
| 
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ſubjects were repreſented but thoſe calculated to inſpire 
ſentiments of ſublime virtue. "Thoſe Pagan divinities, as 
abſurd as they are ſcandalous, no longer engroſſed the 
pencils of thoſe artiſts, whoſe precious time was employed 
and deſtined to ttanſmit to poſterity the moſt important 
facts: ſuch as fell under this denomination, were all thoſe 
capable of giving a noble idea of mankind, ſuch as cle- 
mency, generoſity, public intereſt, courage, contempt of 
luxury, &c. 

I ſaw ſeveral pieces, repreſenting thoſe beautiful ſubjeQs 
worthy of being recorded: thoſe ſovereigns who poſſeſſed 
greatneſs of ſoul were immortalized. The generous ardour 
of the noble Saladin; Henry the Great ſending proviſions 
to the city he was beſieging; Sully ſlowly counting out a 
ſum of money which his maſter deſtined for his pleaſures ; 
Louis XIV. on the bed of death, ſaying, I have been tos 
fond of war; Trajan, tearing his garments to bind up the 


wounds of a poor man; Marcus Aurelius alighting from 
| his horſe, while going on a preſſing expedition, in order 


to take the petition of a poor woman ; Titus diſtributing 
bread and medicines to the ſick ; the Chevalier de St. 
Hilaire, who when his arm was ſhot off was directing 
the attention of his weeping ſon to the great Turenne, 
then wounded and laying on the ground; the generous 
Fabre receiving the chains of a galley-ſlave to releaſe his 
father, &c. Theſe generous ſubjects were neither thought 
too gloomy nor too ſorrowful. There were none of thoſe 
vile courtiers who would ridicule the morality of theſe 
pieces. The public, on the contrary, were grateful to 

theſe painters for having collected thoſe ſublime traits 
which raiſed human nature: this mode of writing hiſtory 
they had very juſtly obſerved to be the moſt uſeful. All 
the arts had conſpired in favour of humanity, and this 
happy correſpondence had caſt the brighteſt ray of light 


ON 
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on the ſacred effigy of Virtue, who is thereby become more 
amiable ; and her features, continually embelliſhed, formed 
a public ſchool of inſtruction, as ſucceſsful as it was 
pathetic ; for it was not poſlible to refiſt the voice of fine 
arts, unanimous in rewarding and e the efforts of 
the free and generous citizen. 

All theſe pieccs attracted the eye, equally by their exe- 
cution as by their ſubjects. The painters had united the 
Italian ſtyle of feature to the Flemiſh colouring ; or rather, 
they had ſurpaſſed them both by a more profound ſtudy. 
Honour, the only ſpecie worthy of great men, by ani- 
mating their labours gave an early reward: here nature 
ſeemed reflected, as in a mirror. The friend of virtue 
never could contemplate theſe delightful pictures without 
rapture ; but the guilty and vicious durſt not lift their 
eyes towards them ; leſt theſe inanimate figures were to 
addreſs them in the language of accuſation and reproach 
they deſerved. 

I was informed that theſe pieces were to be expaſed: to 
public examination, and prizes given according to the 
particular merit of cach artiſt, and all ſtrangers were in- 
vited to this exhibition. Every year, four different ſub- 
jets were given, that every artiſt might have ſufficient 
time to bring his work to the higheſt perfection. The 
general voice of the people ſoon decided for the moſt 
perfect; and this univerſal approbation was always at- 
tended to as the moſt equitable, The other leſs ſucceſs- 
ful candidates for fame likewiſe received that praiſe 
which was their due; they were not fo unjuſt as to 
diſcourage their pupils, nor were the profeſſors acquainted 
with that unworthy and ungenerous jealouſy which was 
the cauſe of the exile of Le Pouſlin, and of the premature 
death of Le Sucur. Theſe academicians had conquered 


that dangerous and fatal obſtinacy, which, in my time, 
would 
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would not even allow their diſciples to follow any parti- 
cular ſtyle of drawing but their own. They did not diſ- 
grace the genius of thoſe pupils who might have raiſed 
themſelves to a high degree of perfection, by keeping 
them all their lives as copyiſts. Diſciples were no longer 
oppreſſed under the weight of a ruling ſcepter, which 
only ſerved to render them more timid ; they were not 
obliged to reſtrain their genius by following the tardy 
progreſs of a capricious maſter, of whom nothing was to 
be obtained without flattery : but they were ſuffered to 
overtake him, if their genius would allow them ; and the 
teacher was always the firſt to be proud of the improve- 
ments of his pupils, | 

There were ſeveral academics of drawing, of painting, 
of ſculpture, and of practical geometry. Theſe arts, ſo 
dangerous in my time, by favouring luxury, oſtentation, 
avarice, and libertiniſm, were now of greateſt uſe, becauſe 
they were only employed in giving leſſons of virtue ; and 
that by theſe various embelliſhments, the city wore an air 
of dignity and majeſty, and afforded thoſe agreeable acqui- 
ſitions, which encouraged ſuch ſimple and noble purſuits, 
which, by a ſecret aſſociation of ideas, exalt the ſouls of 
the people. 

Theſe ſchools were opened to the public, under whoſe 
particular inſpection the ſtudents proſecuted their ſtudies. 
Here every perſon found acceſs, and had the liberty of 
giving their opinion; but each reſpeAive maſter continued 
his viſits. Here were no titled apprentices of ſuch or 
ſuch an artiſt, but they profeſſed to imitate every able 
maſter in general. By thus avoiding even the ſhadow of 
 flavery, ſo fatal to the maſculine and independent ſpirit of 
genius, they had ſucceeded in perfecting the art, and the 
artiſts to a degree ſo eminent, that they raiſed themſelves 


above the greateſt maſter-picces of antiquity. Their 
| | works 
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works were ſo highly finiſhed, that the remains of Rubens 
or Raphael were no longer ſought for but by a ſmall 
number of perſons, and thoſe were antiquaries, who have 
always been an obſtinate people. 

I need not ſay that every art and every profeſſion were 


equally free, It belonged only to the ſeventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries, of barbariſm and tyranny, to give 
fetters to induſtry, to exact a ſum of money, under the 
appellation of a patent, from him who would exert his 
talents, inſtead of giving him that reward due to his exer- 
tions. In thoſe times, ſuch a body as they called an aca- 
demy was only a burleſque ſociety, where men's paſſions 
were ſct in a violent ferment. Theſe perſons always had 
a multiplicity of endleſs affairs, to which, by being con- 
fined, they neceſſarily became troubleſome to their neigh- 
bours. It is thus in priſons, thoſe who are oppreſſed by 


the weight of their chains communicate to each other 


both their rage and vices. By attempting a ſeparation of 
intereſts, the freedom which ought to reign in ſuch 
aſſemblies was totally loſt. Being under that conſtraint 
which preſcribed even the ſtyle of drawing to which they 


muſt be confined, they negleQed every effort of genius, 


and plunged themſelves into diſorders of every kind. The 
indigent was unable to raiſe himſelf from his miſerable 
ſituation ; becauſe every means of exalting his genius was 
barred againſt him, and that gold alone could open a 
Paſſage for him ; while the monarch, in order to enjoy 
an inſignificant tribute, had deſtroyed the moſt ſacred 
liberty, and had cauſed every effort of courage and in- 
duſtry to droop in obſcurity. 

Among theſe people, who were enlightened upon the 
firſt principles of the rights of the people, every one 
followed that employ to which his particular taſte inclined 
him; which is a ſure method to ſucceed. Thoſe who had 
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no inclination for the fine arts followed other purſuits 


more adopted to their faculties ; for nothing of mediocrity 
was ſuffered in what related to genius: the glory of the 
whole nation ſecmed attached to thoſe talents which dif. 


tinguiſhed men as well as empires. 


„ 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


Ah! will thou then recall theſe ſcenes of woe, 
And teach again my ſcalding tears to flow ? 


Paſſed into a private hall, in which the genius of each 

century was repreſented under emblematic figures. 
All the peculiar features which diſtinguiſhed them had 
been carefully depicted, Thoſe of ignorance were drawn 
under the figure of perſons clothed in black, with 
gloomy enſigns; the chief figure, whoſe eye was hollow, 
and deeply tinged with red, held a torch in hand; in the 
back ground, a pile was ſeen, and prieſts clothed in 
ſurplices, ſurrounded by ſeveral wretches, who were 
blindfolded, devoting themſelves, to the flames. At a 
little diſtance, a fanatic enthuſiaſt without any virtue, but 
an ardent imagination, appeared eager to inflame the minds 
of his fellow citizens under the pretence of religion, and 
was miſleading a crowd of perſons, who, like a flock of 
ſheep, were blindly hurrying headlong down a precipice. 
Kings were ſeen quitting their depopulated territories, 
miſtaking the flight of their own imagination for the voice 
of heaven, calling them to inhabit deſerts and woods, 
thereby leaving their ſubjects to the miſery of an ill- 
governed nation. A monſtrous giant, whoſe feet extended 


to the two extremities of the earth, walking upon the 
heads 


. 


heads of men, ſhaking his torches, which were ſo many 
ſignals for homicides, and holding in the other hand the 
palm of martyrdom, which reached up to the clouds; ſuch 
was the figure reprefenting Fanaticiſm in another -part of 
the piece. | 

Others, leſs violent, but more contemplative, given up 
to myſtery and allegory, were plunging into the marvel- 
lous. Ever ſurrounded with enigmas, they ſeemed to 
take pains to condenſe the dark clouds with which they 
were environed ; their enſigns were the Platonic rings, 
the Pythagorean numbers, and the Sybilline verſes, with 
the powerful formularies of magic, and all the ingenious 
and ſtupid illuſions which the human mind has created. 

Another was ſcen with an aſtrolabe in hand, conſulting 
a calendar, and calculating the fortunate or unfortunate 
days: upon his lengthened phyſiognomy was depicted a cold 
taciturn gravity : he turned palc at the conjunction of two 
planets ; for him, time preſent had no exiſtence, and the 
future was his tormenter : I his form of worſhip was 
extracted from the ridiculous ſcience of aſtrology, and he 
was embracing that phantom as his unerring guide, 

Again, I ſaw another figure all covered with ſteel, 
whoſe head was buried in a brazen helmet; clothed with 
a coat of mail, and armed with a long ſpear : he breathed 


revenge, and longed for private combats. The hearts of 


theſe heroes were harder than the ſteel which covered them. 
It was iron, which alone ſeemed to have the right of 
deciding upon the opinions of juſtice and truth : near this 
figure were ſeen many others of the ſame kind in the back- 
ground, where ſeveral judges and heralds were rewarding 
the vanquiſher, and railing the vanquiſhed. Another 
perſonage, of an extravagant appearance, was buſted in 
building and erecting columns without obſerving the rules 
of proportion, and covering them with ridiculous orna- 
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legs were plunging deep in a thick mire ; and her extremi- 
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ments: he was a barbarous architect without taſte or judg- 
ment, and he miſtook his groteſque ſtyle for a delicacy of 
work unknown among the Greeks or Romans. His 
logic was accompanied with the fame diſorder ; it was 


' nothing but perpetual cavils and abſtracted ideas. A 


group of ſomnambulators were talking and acting with 
their eyes open, but plunged in a profound dream, and 
never had two conneQed ideas but by the greateſt chance, 
Thus I took a ſurvey of every age; but it would be 
tedious to give a detail of all the figures I ſaw : I could 
not help taking particular notice of the eighteenth century, 
which had been that of which I had the molt knowledge, 
The painter had repreſented it under the figure of a 
woman: her haughty and delicately beautiful head was 
loaded and fatigued with the richeſt and moſt precious 
ornaments; her neck, her breaſt, and her arms, were 
covered with pearls and diamonds ; her eyes were full of 
fire, and uncommonly brilliant ; but a forced ſmile gave 
an air of conſtraint to her mouth: her cheeks were ex- 
tremely ruddy, but it was the glow of a hectic fever 
rather than that of health: her words, as well as her 
looks, were artful and ſeducing; but all was falſe in both. 
She had upon each hand two very long ribbons of a roſe 
colour, which appeared like ornaments: but theſe 
ribbons only ſerved to conceal two iron chains, by which 
ſhe was cloſely confined. Her movements, however, 
ſeemed perfeQly free; ſhe could geſticulate, jump, and 
make a thouſand gambols, which power ſhe took care to 
uſe with exceſs, in order {as I thought) the better to 
diſguiſe her ſlavery, or to make it ſeem eaſy and agreeable. 
I attentively examined this figure, and took notice that 
her magnificent robe was hanging in rags at the bottom, 
and all covered with mud and filth. Her bare feet and 


ties 
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ties were as abominably hideous as her ſummit was fine 
and dazzling. In this piteous ſtate ſhe was very like a 
courtezan walking the ſtreets after the cloſe of the even- 
ing; behind her were ſeveral children, whoſe pale com- 
plexions and meagre looks beſpoke miſery and famine 
they were devouring a piece of black bread, and raiſing 
their piteous looks and cries towards their mother, who 
ſtrove to hide them under her robe; but the little wretches 
were clearly diſcovered through the holes. At the end of 
the piece were ſeveral ſuperb caſtles, marble palaces, 
beautiful parterres, and ſpacious foreſts filled with ſtags 
and fawns; the huntſman was ſeen at a diſtance ſounding 
his horn, ſurrounded by dogs and hunters ; but the coun- 
try was but half cultivated, and a variety of unfortunate 
peaſants were repreſented haraſſed with fatigue, and 
dropping down upon a gavel of corn: a number of men 
were ſurrounding ſome, forcing them to inliſt, and carry- 
ing away the beds and proviſions of others. 

The character of every nation was faithfully FTE) 
and expreſſed. By the various colours of a thouſand 
different hues, by the inſenſible gradation from light to 
the darkeſt ſhade, by the ſad and gloomy countenance, the 
jealous and revengeful Italian was known. There was a 
mixture of ſeriouſneſs and gaiety in his aſpect; but in the 
outward lines of his features there was an expreſſion of 
ſoftneſs, which ſeemed the effe of the melody of a con- 
cert to which he was attentively liſtening ; and the painter 
had wonderfully ſeized that facility of giving an inſtanta- 
neous ſuppleneſs to his countenance, for which the Italian 
is ſo diſtinguiſhed. The back ground of this piece was 
filled with pantomimes, who were making grimaces and 
comical geſtures. 

The Engliſhman was repreſented in an attitude rather 
haughty than majeſtic ; ſituated upon the ſummit of a rock, 

N he 


1 

he appeared as commanding the ocean, and was making 
a ſignal to a ſhip in full ſail to depart for the new world, 
and to return from thence laden with treaſures. In his 
countenance was an audacity, which ſeemed to ſay, 
« That civil and political liberty were both equally 
cheriſhed by his nation.” The waves, which were daſh- 
ing againſt the foot of that rock on which he was ſtanding, 
and roaring with the tempeſt, was the kind of harmony 
moſt grateful to his ear. His arm appeared ready litted 
to ſeize the weapon of inteſtine commotion, but it was in 
defence of his liberty, while he ſmilingly arreſted his 
looks towards a fcaffold, upon which were the enſigns of 
a recent execution—it was that of his ſovercign. 

The German appeared unapalled and deaf to the con- 
cuſſion of the elements ; and while the thunder roared and 
the blue lightening flaſhed, he ſeemed either to brave the 
ſtorm, or to be inſenſible of it. On all ſides of him, eagles 
were tearing each other with violent fury ; but for him it 
was a ſpeQtacle at which he was unmovel ; his thoughts 
ſeemed concentrated within himſelf, and he contemplated 
with an eye of indifference, or philoſophy, his future 
deſtiny. | | 

The Frenchman, full of noble and exalted graces, 
appeared under the moſt finiſhed form; there was nothing 
original in his countenance, but much greatneſs in his 
manner; and his phy ſiognomy expreſſed both imagination 
and quick ſenſe: he ſtniled with an air of cunning, bor- 
dering upon craft. His whole figure was uniform and 
conſiſtent. The colouring of this piece was fine ; but the 
bold ſtrokes of character, and the beautiful effects of light 
and ſhade, were not ſo conſpicuous in this painting as in 
the others. The eye was fatigued by a multiplicity of 
trifling minutiz, which crowded each other to no effect. 


Avaſt number of little creatures were carrying tambourines 
and 
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and other inſtruments; and were taking much trouble to 
produce a great noiſe, by which they thought to imitate 


that of the cannon ; but it was an activity and petulance 
of a moment; and it was feeble and ineffeQtual, as it was 


of ſhort duration, 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


Exnlighten'd France! no more I view 
With cold contempt thy glittering coaſt ; 
Lo active rworth is honour due ; 


The unfetter'd mind has cauſe to boaſt. 


CULPTURE, the younger ſiſter of Painting, pre- 


ſented a no leſs beautiful appearance, and diſplayed 
all the wonders of her chiſſel. It was now no longer 
proſtituted to a ſet of infamous ſons of Plutus, who de- 
baſed the art, by engrofling it to carve their venal figures, 
or other ſubjects equally deſpicable. Thoſe artiſts who 
were penſioned by government conſecrated their talents 
to merit and virtue. In theſe galleries were no longer 
ſcen, as heretofore, the buſts of kings upon the ſame line 
with thoſe of the inſidious flatterers, who had deceived and 
defrauded them ; but if a man, of whatever condition he 
might be, had been worthy to attract the notice of 
poſterity, by a career full of glory and memorable inci- 
dents ; if any had been famed for ſome great and coura- 
geous action; then the artiſt took upon himſelf the care 


of diſcharging the tribute of public gratitude. He ſeeretiy 
modelled one of the fineſt traits of his life, and preſented 


his work, by which the artiſt immortalized himſelf, by 
immortalizing the great or good man, This repreſenta- 
—_ tion 
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tion of virtue was always ſtriking, and needed no com- 
mentary. All ſubjects which conveyed no language to 
the ſoul, were abſolutely prohibited in ſculpture ; conſe- 
quently there were no fine pieces of marble, or other 
materials, put to improper uſes. All hcentious pieces 
were baniſhed, This was a part of our legiſlation which 
this good people could not comprehend, while they read 
ſo much in our hiſtories of our attention to religion 
and morals; that fathers of families expoſed before the 
eyes of their children ſuch ſcenes of profligacy, under the 
frivolous pretence of their being maſter-pieces of art, 
calculated as they were to inflame the coldeſt imaginations, 
and to precipitate the minds of young people, liable to all 
forts of impreſſions, into innumerable diſorders: they 
lamented this cuſtom, thus eſtabliſhed among us, of pub- 
licly and criminally depraving the hearts of men ere they 
were half formed. | EE. 
An artiſt, with whom I have been converſing, informed 
me of all theſe changes. He told me, that in the nine- 
teenth century, there being a great want of marble, the 
artiſts n er to make uſe of thoſe innumerable 
ignoble buſts of financiers, flatterers, and commiſſioners, 
which ſerved as ſo many blocks ready prepared; they 
were much better carved than before, and preſented more 
valuable ſubjects. From this gallery I paſſed into the 
next, which was no leſs curious, by the variety of good 
pieces it contained. Here I found a collection of all ſorts 


of engravings and deſigns; for though they had attained a 


high degree of perfection in this art, they had preſerved 
every performance of the preceding ages, to ſerve for 
compariſons ; for the imperfeQtions of theſe works are 
ſoon diſcerned, and therefore they are not dangerous like 
bad books, whoſe poiſon is concealed under the moſt art- 
ful clothing. | | 

4 | This 
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This gallery owed its origin to Louis XV. but it was 
very differently arranged to what it had been. It was no 


longer a ſmall cloſet, in the centre of which a table was 


placed, which would ſcarcely admit a dozen perſons, and 
to which it was impoſſible to gain a ſeat, even after 
having paid ſeveral different times, which cloſet was 
never opened but once in the year; but now it was free 
of acceſs every day, and entruſted to perſons who were 
paid with punctuality, that the public might be gratified 


at all times. In this ſpacious hall were found all the 


pieces engraven, Which had been carved in marble; it 
contained an abridgment of all the maſter-pieces which 
had been immortalized and made known to the world, 
Theſe people are as happy in the art of engraving as in 
typography, which, like the latter, had procured a great 
advantage to its admirers, by multiplying its proofs ; and 
by this means, ſtrangers may procure copies, which are 
ſometimes ſuperior to the original, with which they deco- 
rate their dwellings, as the moſt intereſting repreſentations 


of virtue and heroiſm. There were none of thoſe pre- 


tended. amateurs, no leſs trifling than ignorant, who, at 
the expenſe of their peace, and of their purſe, were in 
conſtant purſuit of an imaginary perfection, and were 
always the dupe of their own folly. 

I ſurveyed, with an eager eye, all thoſe folios, contain- 
ing the eaſy ſymmetry and perfection of nature, which 
engroſſed all my attention, as much on account of their 
exact dimenſions as for their beautiful colouring. The 
ſubjeQs were all admirably deſigned, but more preciſion 
had been given to every thing relating to arts and ſciences; 
as for inſtance, all the plates belonging to the Encyclopedia 
had been newly engraven, and the ſtricteſt exactitude had 
been attentively obſerved, for therein muſt conſiſt their 
chief merit, as the ſmalleſt error in them becomes of con- 
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ſequence. I found a magnificent and regular courſe of 


natural hiſtory, engraved in a maſterly ſtile ; and as this 


ſcience peculiarly engages the ſenſes, it is to the exaQtitude 
and beauty of its engravings, that the ſtudent owes a great 
part of his conceptions. This art was in the higheſt 
eſtimation and perfection, and was become of infinite uſe 
to the ſtate, by the commerce of engravings which is 


carried on with all foreign countries; and of thoſe artiſts 


it might be with truth ſaid, under their bands, copper be- 
cames gold, 


CHAP. XXXV. 


| Exulting in her prince rever d, 
Whoſe mild parental virtues grace 
The ſacred throne by glory rear 
On Freedom's adamantine baſe. 


Quitted thoſe rich galleries with real regret ; but my 

inſatiable curioſity was ſuch, that I was anxious to 
ſee every thing, I therefore returned to the centre of the 
city. I ſaw a multitude of perſons, of every age, and of 
both ſexes, who were directing their precipitate ſteps to- 
wards a portico of majeſtic appearance, and decorated 
with elegance. I heard on all fides perſons, who in their 
converſations to each other were ſaying, Let us haſten 
our pace! Our good king is perhaps already aſcended the 


throne; and we {hall not be able to ſee him to-day !”? 1 


followed the crowd; but I was ſurpriſed to find that he 
was not ſurrounded with a ferocious guard, who had wont 
to impede the eager, deſires of the multitude to ſee their 
ſovereign, I entered an immenſe hall, ſupported by a 


of 


| 4-4) 

of the throne, than which, nothing can be conceived ſo 
deautiſul, ſo noble, ſo auguſt, and ſo conſoling: here 
' royalty appeared under the moſt favourable aſpect; my 
tears lowed with ſenſations of pleaſure and joy. Here I 
ſaw no thundering Jupiter, nor any terrible apparatns, or 
inſtruments of vengeance. Upon the throne, I ſaw four 
ſtatues of white marble, repreſenting Fortitude, Fempe- 
rance, Juſtice, and Ciemency, ſupporting a chair of white 
ivory, which was only raiſed from the ground, in order 
to facilitate the diſlinèt found of the voice. This ſeat 
was ſurmounted by a canopy ſuſpended by a hand, the 
arm of which ſeemed to iſſue from the roof. On each 
fide of the throne were two marble tables, upon which 
were engraven, on one fide, the laws of government and 
the limits of the royal power, and on the other, the 
duties of kings, and that of ſubjects. Fronting the throne, 
was ſeen a painting, repreſenting royalty under the 
emblem of a woman ſuckling a child. The firſt of the 
iteps, which ſerved to aſcend the throne, was in the form 
of a tomb, whereon was engraven, in large characters, 


the word ETERNITY. It was under this ſtone that the 


body of the deceaſed monarch wag depofited until his 
ſucceſſor died, and then he was removed to give place to 
the next. From this tomb the laſt ſovereign continually 
reminded his reigning ſucceſſor that he is immortal, that 
the dream of mortality would quickly terminate, and that, 
after that term, nothing will remain of him upon earth 
but his fame, This ſpacious place was filled with people, 
and at length I ſaw the monarch clothed with a purple 
mantle, which hung gracefully upon his ſhoulders, His 
diadem conſiſted of a wreath of olive branch, which was 
the ornament with which he always appeared in public, 
which inſpired reſpect and veneration. When he aſ- 
cended the throne, nothing was heard but acelamations of 
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joy, to which the good king was never indifferent ; but as 
ſoon as he was ſeated, the moſt reſpectful ſilence pervaded 
the whole aſſembly, I lent an attentive ear of expecta- 
tion; his miniſters read with an audible voice all the pro- 
ceedings of importance during the laſt ſeſſion: if they 
diſguiſed the truth, the people were preſent to confound 
the calumniator; here nothing was forgotten, and a 
ſtri& account was given of the manner in which the laws 


and ordinances had been executed, and the audience al- 


ways terminated by an exact account of the price of pro- 
viſions : the monarch liſtened, and either approved or re- 
mitted the buſineſs to the next day's more ample exami- 
nation ; but if, from any part of the hall, there aroſe a 
voice of complaint, it was attended to, and of whatever 
condition he might be: were he of the loweſt claſs, he 
was deſired to draw near, into a circle appropriated for 
petitions, or remonſtrances, at the foot of the throne ; 
there he explained his grievance, or propoſed his ideas: 
if juſtice was on his ſide, he was attended to and ap- 
plauded, and the ſovereign caſt upon him a look of be- 
nignity ; if, on the contrary, he had nothing to propoſe 


but what was abſurd or ſelfiſh, he was diſmiſſed with 


ignominy, amidſt the hootings of the multitude. Thus 
every one might preſent themſelves without any fear but 
that of meriting the deriſion of the public, if their views 
vere ſelf-intereſted or unprofitable, 

The monarch was always accompanied by two great 
officers of the crown, wheneyer he attended any public 
ceremony ; they walked on each ſide of him, the one car- 
rying a gavel of corn upon a pike, and the other a branch 
of a vine, in order that he might never forget that thoſe 
were the two ſupports of the ftate, and of the throne, 
The king's baker followed with a baſket of bread, 
which he diſtributed among the indigent who claimed his 

My | aſſiſtance ; 


tip ) 


aſſiſtance; this baſket was the certain thermometer of 
public want, for when it was unſupplied, the miniſters 


were diſmiſſed, and replaced by others; but it always was 


full, and thereby atteſted the abundance of the country. 
This auguſt aſſembly was held once a week, and laſted 
three hours. I retired from this place with a heart pene- 
trated with reſpect for the king, almoſt equal to what I 
had felt for the Deity, I felt for him the affection I ſhould 
feel for a father, and honoured him as a protecting god. 


I diſcourſed with ſeveral perſons of all I had ſeen and 


heard, and expreſſed my ſurprize, which they could not 
underſtand, as all theſe things appeared to them very ſim- 
ple and natural. Why,“ ſaid they, do you attempt 
to compare the preſent age to that in which you lived, 
which was truly extravagant; in which falſe ideas was im- 
bibed upon the melt ſimple matters; where pride affected 


| greatneſs; where oſtentation and pomp held the place of 


every virtue, which was only looked upon as a phantom, 
and the offspring of imagination?“ | 


. 
6!!! . 


a — 4 found 

Of madd'ning joy burſts on my ear 7 

From fhore to ſhore its echoes Bound; 

* Tis new-born Freedom's voice I hear # 
Arons'd at Superſtition's death, 
In Gallia's womb fhe pants for breath ! 
Freſh ſhouts announce the ſiniſt'd ftrife ; 
She breaks her bands —fhe ſprings to life ! 


#6 MAY I dare aſk you what form of government you 


have? Is it monarchical, democratical, or ariſto- 
cratical ? ' It is neither,” replied my friend; “it is a 


rational 
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rational government, calculated for men. Monarchy is 
no more. All monarchical ſtates, which were ſo unpro- 
fitable, have dwindled into deſpotiſm, and are loſt therein, 
as a great river looſes itſelf in the ocean, and deſpotiſm 
itſelf will ſoon be loſt in its own ruins : this was foreſeen 
in your time, and has been literally accompliſhed. 

« After having meaſured the diſtance of the ſun from 
the earth, having weighed all the ſpheres, and having 
acquired ſo much knowledge, it were too much to have 
alſo diſcovered the ſimple and fruitful laws which are cal- 
culated to govern rational beings ; it-is true, that pride, 
ambition, and intereſt, preſented a thouſand obſtacles ; 
þut where would there have been a greater triumph than 
to have found out the means of making theſe paſſions ſub- 
ſervient to public utility? The ſhip which ploughs the 
ſeas, commands the elements, at the ſame time that ſhe 
_ obeys them: being ſubjected to a double impulſe, ſhe 
conſtantly re- acts againſt them. This is the faithful image 
of the ſtate, which, while carried away by tempeſtuous 
paſſions, receives their motion from thoſe ſame paſſions, 
and ought to reſiſt the tempeſts they cauſe—all the art reſts 
with the pilot. In your time, political knowledge was 
very circumſcribed, antl yet you fooliſhly taxed the Great 
Author of Nature for thoſe misfortunes which he had 
given you intelligence and courage ſufficient to avert, had 
you exerted them. Nothing was wanting to awaken the 
multitude from the lethargic ination, but a powerful 
voice, whiſpering liberty: if the cruel hand of oppreſſion 
overwhelmed you, it was the weakneſs of your minds 
which taught you to crouch under it, and even to flatter 
your oppreſſors. Liberty and happineſs belong ts thoſe 
who | have courage to ſeize them. This univerſe is one 
continued revolution ; but the happieſt of them all has 
reached the hight of maturity, and we enjoy its fruits, 
egos « Emerged 


n 


T Emerged from oppreſſion, we have been very far from 


reſtoring all the forces with every ſpring of government, 
and all the rights and attributes of power into the hands of 
one man: inſtructed by our paſt misfortunes, we would 
not have been thus imprudent; had even Socrates or 
Marcus Aurelius returned on earth, we ſhould not have 
entruſted them with arbitrary power; not through any 


miſtruſt of them, but that we might not debaſe the ſacred 


character of free men. Is not the law the expreſſion of the 
general will? and how is it poſſible to confide ſo important 


a truſt to the hands of one man? Will he be free from 
human frailties; and if he were exempt from them, ſhall 


man renounce that liberty which is his deareſt and moſt 
valuable prerogative ? 

«© We have experienced how much an abſolute ſove- 
reignty is contrary to the real intereſts of the nation. 
The dreadful catalogue of the evils produced by a mo- 


narchy, ſome of which I will enumerate, have been a 


ſufficient leſſon to us. All the forces of the terrible turn- 
ing wheel of deſpotiſm progreſſively multiplied, in order to 
levy innumerable taxes: a maſs of confuſed laws, all con- 
tradictory to each other; the poſſeſſions of individuals de- 
voured and abſorbed by the deep cavilings of the law; whole 
cities filled with privileged tyrants; the venality of offices; 


of miniſters, who conducted themſelves in ſeveral parts of 


the kingdom as conquerors do upon a ſubdued country ; 


a ſubtle hardneſs of heart, which was capable of arguing _ 


in favour of inhumanity; a fet of pampered officers, 
whoſe dignity would have been debaſed by attending to 


the complaints of the people, but would rather inſult their 


misfortunes. Such were the effects of that vigilant deſ- 
potiſm, which re-united and gathered all the powers of 
the-nation in a maſs, in order to make an improper uſe of 
them, ſimilar to thoſe burning lens which collect all the 

| rays 
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rays of the ſun, to kindle therewith every object near 
them. France, the moſt beautiful country in the world, 
favoured with all the riches of nature, was in a ſtate of 
deſolation, miſery, and diſtreſs of all kinds; in every city, 
in every town or village, an innumerable multitude of 
beggars, whole pale and haggard countenances beſpoke 
famine and oppreſſion. All theſe evils were known but 


not remedied ; ſelf-intereſt and covetouſneſs overcame 


every ſound and evident principle, and authoriſed the ge- 
neral depredation. 

% Would you believe it? our revolution has been ac- 
compliſhed without difficulty or bloodſhed, and by the he- 
roiſm of one man, whoſe ſoul deſerved to be called great. 


A king philoſopher, who was worthy of the throne, ſince 
he knew how to contemn its grandeur ; more zealous for 


the happineſs of his people than for the phantom of 
power; delirous of the eſteem of future generations, 
offered to reſtore all the ancient prerogatives, and to 
eſtabliſh new ones, He felt that in an extenſive kingdom, 
all the provinces ſhould be re-united under general laws, 
and modified by particular ones, according to its ſoil, its 
ſituation, its particular commerce, and reſpective inte- 
reſts: ſo in the human body, beſides the general circula- 
tion, every part has a particular one ſuited to its form; 
by this means, every province flourithes for itſelf, and is 
no longer abſorbed by the court and metropolis. Never do 
the blind decrees, emanated from the throne, carry diſtreſs 
and trouble into places and abodes which the eye of the 
ſovereign has never penetrated. Every province, every 
county, is the depoſitary of its own happineſs and ſafety ; 
they find every thing within themſelves ; their fruitful ſoil 

Produces all ſorts of bleſſings, and whatever misfortunes 

happen, there is a remedy at hand, which is adminiſtered 
nl | 83 4 by 
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by thoſe who are intereſted in their ſucceſs, by the love 
they have for their country, | 

« Thus you ſee ſovereignty is totally aboliſhed ; the 
chief continues to be called King; but he does not abſurdly 
ſuppoſe himſelf capable of ſupporting the whole weight 
of government, under which his anceſtors were over- 
whelmed. The aſſembled ſtates of the kingdom are en- 
titled to the legiſlative power: the adminiſtration of po- 
litical and civil affairs is entruſted to the ſenate ;3 and the 
monarch watches over the execution of the laws: he 
propoſes every uſeful eſtabliſhment or plan. The ſenate 
is anſwerable to the king, and both king and ſenate are 
reſponſible to the ſtates, who aſſemble every two years. 
At this aſſembly every thing is decided by a plurality of 
votes: their buſineſs conſiſts in making new laws, in 
diſpoſing of vacant charges, in the redreſs of public 
grievances: other unforeſeen or peculiar circumſtances 
are reſerved for the monarch's deciſion. 


Our monarch is moſt happy; and his throne is ſtrength- 


ened by the ſureſt baſis, for liberty is its fafeguard. 
Perſons who, in a deſpotic ſtate would have had no op- 
portunity of ſhining, are now among the moſt eminent 
men; and they owe their virtues to that wonderful ſpring 
of great actions. Here the citizen forms a part of the 
ſtate, and contributes with zeal to every thing calculated 
to raiſe its ſplendor. 

ic Every decree, formed by the ſenate, is accompanied 
with its motive and its views. We cannot conceive how, 
in your enlightened century (as it is called), your magiſ- 
trates dared, in their haughty ſtile, to dictate a ſet of dog- 
matic decrees, in the ſame manner as your theologians 
dictated in matters of religion, treating the Jaw as if it 
were diveſted of reaſon ; as if it were unneceſſary for the 
people to be informed of the motives of their obedience. 
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Theſe gentlemen, who called themſelves the fathers of 
their country, were totally ignorant of the great art of 
perſuaſion, which requires no effort, when properly ap- 
plied, and ſoftens every difficulty; but, on the contrary, 
they continued their plan of conduct without any fixed de- 
fign, ſometimes by ſeditious cabals, ſometimes they be- 
came the vileſt ſlaves, and, with unceaſing adulation, 
offered the incenſe of flattery to the monarch ; other times 
they would perplex themſelves about 1rifles, and ſoon. 
after receive a bribe from the rich criminal, or ſell the li- 
berty of the people to gratiſy their avarice. 

« You may ſuppoſe that we did not fail to make a ſtrict 
reform in this magiſtracy, who had been from their youth 
accuſtomed to that degree of inſenſibility which made them 
diſpoſe, without remorſe, of the life, fortune, and ho- 
nour, of the citizen; they were bold in the defence of 
their own privileges, but timid and back ward in the pub- 
lic intereſt ; and, towards the latter end of their reign, 
the rich were ſaved the trouble of corrupting them, for 
they were fallen in a perpetual ſtate of apathy to every 
thing but gain. Our magiſtrates are very different to 
thoſe : they really deſerve the title of the fathers of the 
people, with which we very juſtly honour them, 

« At preſent the reins of government are entruſted to 
perſons who are ſteady in the purſuit of a fixed wiſe plan: 
the laws themſelves reign over us, and no man is exempt 
from or above them; and this was not the caſe in your 
Gothic times. 'The general happineſs of the nation is 
founded on the. ſecurity which each individual enjoys : 
they do not fear men, but they reſpe& the laws, and the 
ſovereign himſelf ſees them impending over his head: 
upon any deviation his vigilance renders the ſenators ſtill 


more attentive to their duties: the confidence he repoſes 
| in 
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in them ſoftens all their labours, and his authority gives 


all the ſtrength and vigour neceſſary to their deciſions. 


Thus the ſceptre, with the weight of which your kings 
were oppreſſed, is light and pleaſing in the hand of our 


monarch, Our king is no longer the pompous idol of the 
ſtate, gorgeouſly apparelled and placed above the reſt of 


his fellow-creatures ; but he is a beneficent being, ready 
to ſacrifice all his poſſeſſions for the good of his people. 
We poſſeſs a prince who is pious and juſt, who fears the 
Supreme Being, who bears the continual remembrance of 
the intereſts of his country in his heart and mind, who 
ſtands in awe of the divine vengeance, and of the blame 
of poſterity, and who looks upon a good conſcience and 
an unblemiſhed and glorious reputation, as the higheſt degree 
of felicity. He ſets leſs value on brilliant talents and exten- 
ſive knowledge than on the ſincere deſire of an upright 
heart, which cheriſhes virtue, and loves to do good to his 
ſubjects. We have conciliated that which appeared imprac- 
ticable and incompatible, that is, the good of the ſtate, 
and the happineſs of individuals: formerly it was thought 
that the public good of a ſtate was neceſſarily ſeparate 
from that of its members. We have aboliſhed that bar- 
barous political maxim, founded upon ignorance of the 
moſt uſeful laws and upon a contempt for the poor, who 
are generally the moſt uſeful members of the nation. 
There exiſted in your time the moſt crucl and inhuman 
laws againſt crimes which would not have been com- 
- mitted but through the_ inſtitution of thoſe laws. Deſ- 


potiſm is calculated to inſpire every thing criminal, diſ- 


honourable, and degrading to human nature; by irritating 


and contracting the mind, it corrupts the heart, and ab- 


ſorbs the ſpring of every virtue. Our King has all the 
power and authority neceſſary to do good x but it is limited 
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any phyſical ſenſation to influence his mind towards good; 


1 
when he would commit injuſtice : the national character 
is repreſented to him under the moſt favourable aſpect; 
our valour and fidelity for our prince, he is well acquainted 
with, as well as our averſion for a foreign yoke; this 
raiſes his eſteem and love for his ſubjects, and mutually 
excites the love of his ſubjeCts for their king. At court, 
there are cenſors who have the right of removing from 
the king all thoſe whoſe want of principles might incline 
him to irreligion, libertiniſm, falſehood, or to the fatal 
art of turning virtue into ridicule. That claſs of men is 
no longer known amongſt us, who, under the title of no- 
bility, were continually ſurrounding the throne with vain 
flattery and fawning, and diſdained the profeſſion of any 
laudable purſuit or trade but that of a courtier, who 
lived in idlenefs, while their vain pride and folly were ſa- 


tisſied with pomp and fplendour, and the ſoldier ſhed his 


blood with a noble courage and intrepidity at the hazard 
of his life, which was far more valuable than that of thoſe 


inglorious paraſites. Such a deſcription of men, under 


our republican form of government, would have been 
very offenſive to the other orders ; all citizens are equal; 


it is merit, genius, virtue, and labour, which creates 


the only diſtinction between them. 

& Amidſt the various precautions we take care that our 
monarch may not forget the poor, we have eſtabliſhed a a 
folemn faſt every year, which continues three days, du- 


ring which the king ſuffers hunger and thirſt, and ſleeps 


upon ſtraw ; and this terrible and ſalutary faſt impreſſes 
in his heart the moſt tender commiſeration for the neceſ- 
ſitous; therefore, in times of public calamity, he feels 
all their ſufferings, and gives orders for their relicf. Our 
ſovereign, however, has no need for the experience of 


but 


33 


but this is a ſacred law which has always been repeated 


and followed. After the example of the monarch, every 


miniſter, and all thoſe who, in any degree, hold the 
reins of government, think it their duty to feel want, 
pain, and miſery, and thereby they are better diſpoſed to 
relieve thoſe who, by their ſituation in life, are ſubje& to 
the hard neceſſity of enduring them. To this I replied, 
« All thefe changes mult have taken a length of time to 
bring to perfection, and have been painful and difficult. 
What efforts muſt have been made! what ſtruggles againſt 
deſpotiſm and corruption! The philoſopher, with mild- 
neſs replied, © It is not more difficult to do good than 
evil, Human paſſions are the moſt terrible obſtacles ; 
but when minds are enlightened in what relates to their 
real intereſts, they then become juſt and upright. I 
think the whole world might be governed by one man, 
if all men's hearts were diſpoſed to toleration and equity. 
it was well known and expected, notwithſtanding the 
inconſiſtency of your century, that natural reaſon would 
be highly improved and enlarged ; this is become ten- 
ſibly evident, and the happy principles of a wiſe form 
of government, have been the firſt fruits of this bleſſed 


revolution.“ 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 


Bleſt is the prince, who on the ſolid baſe 
Of pure religion builds his upright fway ; 
Who tempers human power with heavenly grace, | 
Aud points to all his people wirtue's way. 


vr 1 more information I acquired, the more I wiſhed 
| for ; 1 therefore continued my inquiries, and exer- 
ciſed the patience of all the perſons I ſpoke with, Co- 
ming down from the hall, where the throne was erected, 
as it was formerly called the palace, I ſpoke to an agree- | 
able looking man, who was next to me, in the following 
manner: „ Sir, I have ſeen the monarch ſeated on his 
throne ; but I have a great wiſh to ſee the king's ſons, 
if he has any : will you inform me where the heir-appa- 
rent, who, in my time, was ſtiled the dauphin, may be 
ſeen ?”—He very politely anſwered in the following 
words: © We are fully convinced that the happineſs of 
the people greatly depends on the education of thoſe who 
are placed above them; and that virtue may be taught, 
as well as vice communicated ; we therefore watch with 
_ peculiar precaution over the youthful years of the princes, 
but more particularly over the heir to the throne : he is 
never at court, leſt he ſhould there meet ſome vain adula- 
tor who would endeavour to perſuade him that he is more 
than other men, who are no better than vile inſeQs in 
compariſon to him ; his high deſtiny is always concealed 
from his knowledge. Soon as he is born he is marked 
between the ſhoulders with the ſignet of royalty by which 
he may always be known. He is placed under the care 
of perſons whoſe diſcreet fidelity has been found equal to 
their probity, They take an oath before the Supreme 
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Being never to reveal to him that he is deſtined to be king; 


this oath they hold moſt ſolemn, and never dare to vio- 


late it. 

“ Soon as he is old enough to * removed from female 
attendants, he is taken abroad; he travels in order to pre- 
pare his phyſical education, which ought always to pre- 
cede the moral; he is dreſſed like the ſon of a plain coun- 
tryman, and is accuſtomed to the moſt ordinary food, 
and early inured to habits of ſobriety, in order that he 
may learn hereafter that his economy muſt ſerve as an 
example, and that a falſe prodigality ruins the ſtate, and 
diſhonours the extravagant diſſipator. He ſucceſſively 
viſits every province, where he becomes acquainted with 
all the country labours, the various manufactures, and 
the productions of every ſoil : he ſees and examines into 
every thing : he enters the labourer's cottage, eats at his 
table, unites in his labours, and learns to reſpe& thoſe 
uſeful members of ſociety. He enters into familiar con- 
verſation with every man he meets; his character and 
diſpoſition thus unfold themſelves without any reſtraint, 


and he thinks himſelf as far from the throne as he is 


near it. 
c Many kings have become gin from ignorance of 


the real ſtate of the poor rather than from a bad heart. 
Thus if this young prince was given up to the flattering 


ideas of future unlimited power, he might, though poſ- 
ſeſſing a good and upright heart, (ſuch is the unfortunate 
propenſity of human minds) ſeek to enlarge the limits of 


his authority, at the expenſe and bloodſhed of his ſubjeRs. 


It was in this that many ſovereigns have made the gran- 
deur of royalty to conſiſt, and conſequently their intereſts 
and thoſe of the nation were ever oppoſite, 

« As foon as the young prince has attained the age of 
twenty, and even before that age, if his heart is formed, 
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he is led to the great hall, where the throne of his father 
is placed: he is left among the crowd as a ſimple ſpec- 
tator : every order of the ſtates are on that day aſſembled, 
The morarch riſes ſuddenly, and calls the young man 
three times with a loud voice : he is aſtoniſhed, and ad- 
vances with a timid ſtep towards the throne, and trembles 
as he aſcends the ſteps. The king receives him in his 
arms, and declares, in the preſence of all the citizens, that 
he is his ſon ; and with a voice full of majeſty and ſweet- 
neſs, he addreſſes him nearly in the following words: 
« Heaven has deflined you to bear the weight of rayalty : 
theſe twenty years have been employed in endeavouring to ren- 
der you worthy of it : do not then diſappoint the hopes of this 
great people, whoſe eyes are directed towards you. Jes, my 
fon; I expect from you the ſame zeal which I have always 
felt for the good of the nation.” What a moment for the 
young prince ! What a crowd of ideas enter his ſoul! 
then the monarch points out to him the tomb of his pre- 
deceſſor; that tomb on which he finds engraven in large 
characters the word ETERNITY ; after which he conti- 
tinues in the ſame tone of voice: My ſon, all our la- 
beurs, all our efforts, have had this happy moment in view. 
Yeu are now ſtanding on the remains of your great anceſtor ; 
you are to be his reviver ; take an oath to be juſt as he was. 1 
ſeon ſhall deſcend to the grave, and ſhall accupy his place; 
remember, that I ſhall accuſe you from beneath this tomb, if 
you make an ill uſe of the power committed to you. Remem- 
ber, my dear ſon, that the eyes of the Supreme Being and of 
the whole kingdom are opened upon you; and that none of your 
actions, or even of your thoughts, will eſcape their notice. If 
at. this moment any emotion of pride or ambition prevails in 
your ſoul, it is not yet too late to overcome them; you may 
farega the diadem, deſcend from the throne, and return among}? 
dhe people: you will be more truly great, and more reſpecled 
| as 
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as an obſcure citizen than as a vain, ingloriaus monarch, 
Let nat your young heart be flattered by the chimera of autho- 
rity, but with the delightful idea of having the power of 
doing good. I promiſe you, for a recompenſe, the Ive of this 
people, who are harkening to us; my tenderneſs ; the efteem of 


the whole world, and the aſſiſtance of the Supreme Monarch 


of the Univerſe. It is he, my ſon, who is the true ſovereign : 


we are no mare than mere machines, wha are ſent to fill this 


high flation upon earth, in order to fulfil his auguſt deſigns. 

« The young prince, moved and agitated, ſcarcely 
dares to caſt a timid eye upon this great aſſembly, whoſe 
looks and attention are wholly fixed upon him. The 
whole extent of his duties, thus expoſed to his view, 


excites a momentary penſive gloom, which he ſoon re- 


preſſes, and acts like a hero: he has been taught that the 
truly great man ought to ſacrifice himſelf for the good of 
his fellow-creatures ; and that, as nature has not pre- 
pared for men any happineſs without alloy, he to whom 
the nation has entruſted the happy power of doing every 
ſort of good, ought to remedy the defects of nature, in 
beſtowing happineſs wherever it is wanting. This noble 
idea penetrates and enflames his heart ; he takes the oath 
in the preſence of his father, which he calls the ſhade of 
his great anceſtor to witneſs: he receives the ſceptre, 


which he himſelf is bound to reſpeR, as well as the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects: he then adores the Supreme 


Being, and he is crowned. The orders of the ſtate ſalute 
him; and the people, with tranſports of real joy, ſpeak 
thus to him: © Oh thou, who art now gone from among/t 
us, thy fellow-creatures ; who haſt dwell familiarly with us; 
let not the vain illuſions of grandeur make thee ever forget 
either thyſelf or us, when thou art on the thrane of thy 
fathers ! | 
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& Our prince muſt never aſcend the throne until the 
age of twenty-two, unleſs the monarch dies before the 
end of that time; for we think it abſurd and contrary to 
reaſon to ſubmit to a child; and for the ſame reaſon the 
old ſovereign abdicates at ſixty, if he lives till then; 
becauſe the art of reigning requires activity and ſuppleneſs 
in the organs, and a ſenſibility of ſoul, which the weight 
of years extinguiſhes. Beſides, we always fear that the 
Jong habit of power may cauſe that contracted ambition 
to ſpring up in his ſoul, which is called avarice ; for that 
is in general the laſt ſad paſſion which man has to ſtruggle 
with. The crown always devolves in a direct line of ſuc- 
ceſſion; and the ſexagenary monarch continues to be 
uſeful to the ſtate by his counſels, or by the example of 
his former virtues. The two years which elapſed between 
this public acknowledgment and the time of his majority, 
were paſſed in various trials: he is always addreſſed by 
ſtrong and impreſſive metaphors: if they wiſh to prove to 
him that kings are not unlike other men, but that, on 
the contrary, they have the ſame weakneſs of hody, and 
are ſubject to the ſame infirmities; that they are equal to 


others, and that they have no advantage over other men, 


but by thoſe virtues they may acquire ; that it is the choice 
of the people which conſtitutes the baſis of their grandeur 


and authority ; they cauſe a young porter to be brought 


forward, of the ſame age and ſtature with the king's ſon ; 


they wreſtle together, and the latter is uſually vanquiſhed, 


notwithſtanding his advantages over the former, in point 
of beauty and form; and he is forced to acknowledge his 


defeat. The young prince is then raiicd up, and is thus 


addreſſed : © You fee that no man is by nature ſubject to ano- 
ther; that none are born ſlaves; that kings are born men; 
and that the human ſpecies has not been created for the plea- 
ſure or Jport of a few families. Even the Hy? himſelf 

does 
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daes ne! govern by violence, but by the laws of nature, over 


men whom he has endowed with free will: it is therefore pre- 
ſumption to aim at making men faves by exerciſing undue 
tyranny. over them.” Then the wreſtler Who has van- 
quiſhed him, ſays to him with humility, © I may be 
ſtronger than you, in which there is neither glory nor 
boaſt ; but real ſtrength of mind conſiſts in equity, and 


greatneſs of ſoul is true glory. I render you homage as 


my ſovereign ; and when I am oppreſſed by tyranny, to 
you I ſhall fly for relief: I will then call upon you, and 
you will ſave me from the unjuſt and powerful 


CE nia es 


« If the young prince commits any fault, or imprudence, 
on the very next day he finds it publiſhed in the newſ- 
papers, which ſometimes aſtoniſhes and vexes him, upon 
which he is ſpoken to thus: “ There is @ tribunal famed 
for integrity, ' which watches over, and writes down all 
the actions of princes. Poſterity will knaw and judge of 
all that you have either ſaid or done: it therefore depends 
en yourſelf to give cauſe for favourable repreſentations,” 
If upon this the young prince looks back upon his fault 
with humility, and repairs it, then the next day's news 
give information of it, as being the proof of a happy diſ- 
poſition, and it js accompanied with every eulogium to 
his noble mind and goodneſs of heart which they 
deſerve, | 

«« But that which is moſt ſtrongly recommended, and 
impreſſed by various images on his mind, is a continued 
horror for pomp and luxury, which is only calculated to 
ruin the ſtate, and degrade their ſovereigns. Theſe gilded 


palaces are only like theatrical decorations, in which gilt 


paſteboard repreſents ſolid gold, and pleaſes the child, 
who ſuppoſes he ſees a real palace; but we are no longer 
children, Pomp apd parade have been introduced by 

O4 pride 
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pride and policy; they ſerved to inſpire reſpect and fear. 
By this means ſubjects acquired ſervile minds, and have 
accuſtomed themſelves to ſlavery: but kings have never 
been debaſed by making themſelves equal to their ſubjects; 
for what are all thoſe vain ceremonies of grandeur in 
compariſon with that open and ſincere affability which 
attracts the love and eſteem of every one for his perſon ! 
The monarch is in no reſpect different to other men, as 
J. J. Rouſſeau has juſtly ſaid, If he wiſhes to enjoy the 
pureſt of all enjoyments, let him render himſelf Wray 
of being beloved. N 

&« In ſhort, not a day paſſes but he is reminded of the 
exiſtence of the Supreme Being, of his watchful eyes, 
open upon the whole world; of the juſt fear of that 
Being, which ought to accompany all his actions, and of 
the reſpect he ought to have for his proyidente, and con- 
fidence in his infinite wiſdom. The moſt hateful and 
impious of all beings, no doubt, is an atheiſtical king. I 
would rather be in a ſhip battered by a ſtorm, and ſteered 
by an intoxicated pilot; chance might ſave me, but under 
ſuch dominion I never could be ſafe. 

Our prince is not allowed ta marry until he is 
- twenty-two: he then makes choice of a wife among his 
own countrywomen. We never ſuffer a foreigner to 
aſcend the throne, for they often bring with them a diſ- 
poſition and manner totally different from our national 
character, while they corrupt our own nation, and 
thereby we are governed rather by Spaniards, Italians, or 
Germans, than by the deſcendants of our own great 
anceſtors. 

„The king does not inſult the whale nation, by ſup- 
poling that beanty and virtue are not to be found but in a 
foreign land, If, in the courſe of his travels, his heart has 
been ſtruck with the virtue of an amiable girl, who, with 

| a ſin- 
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a ſincere attachment, returned his affection, even beſore 
ſhe knew him to be heir to the crown, ſhe is allowed to 
aſcend the throne with her lover, and becomes both dear 
and reſpectable to the nation by her tenderneſs, and by 
her merit, in having gained the heart of a hero. . By this 
we derive a two- fold advantage. We inſpire to all the 
young girls the love of goodneſs and virtue, by giving 
them, in perſpective, a reward worthy of all their efforts; 
and we avoid all thoſe family wars, which are quite 
foreign to the intereſt of the ſtate, and often have deſolated 
all Europe. | 

« On the day of his marriage, inſtead of expending 
money in extravagant feaſts and ſuperb entertainments, 
in fireworks and illuminations, the prince gives money 
for ſome work of public utility, as a bridge, an aqueduct, 
a high road, a canal, or a theatre, and this public monu- 
ment bears the prince's name. The benefit is for ever 
remembered; but thoſe unreaſonable profuſions were ſoon 
forgotten, as they left no traces but of dreadful accidents 
and misfortunes, Thus the people, ſatisfied with the 
generoſity of the prince, are not even tempted on this 
occaſion to repeat the well-known ancient fable of the 
frog, who, from the bottom of the ditch, had cauſe to 
lament the nuptials of the ſun,” 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. xxxvIII. 


IWhen worftip'd woman we entranc'd behold, 
Me praiſe the Maker in his faireft mould ; 
The pride of nature, harmony combin'd, 

And light immortal to the ſoul rei Lo 

Depriv'd of charming woman, ſoon we miſs 


[he prize of friendſhip, and the life of bliſs. 


HE affable and complaiſant man, who was ſo kind 
as to inform me of all theſe things, continued in 
the ſame ſtyle of open candour: © You muſt know,” 
ſaid he, © that our women have no other portion in mar- 
riage but their virtues and their charms: therefore they 
have an intereſt in perfecting their moral characters; 
and we, by that wiſe part of legiſlation, have abaliſhed 
the hydra of coquetry, ſo fruitful in vices and ridiculous 
irregularities.” “ What! no portion!” I exclaimed, 
« women no property of their own! and what man will 
eſpouſe them ?”'—*©« Women have no portion, becauſe 
they are by nature dependent on our ſex, who are their 
ſtrength and glory ; from which lawful empire nothing 
ought ever to exclude them, and it is much leſs painful 
than that to which they are liable from their own ſex ; 
beſides, it is nearly the ſame thing: a man who marries 
a woman without receiving any fortune, may alſo have 
his daughters provided for without giving any. We do 
not ſee a girl, proud of her portion, ſeem to confer a 
favour on the huſband ſhe accepts. Every man is bound 
to provide for the wife he chooſes, and ſhe is happy to 


| owe every thing to her huſband, to whom ſhe is always 
diſpoſed to ſhew the ſame fidelity and obedience. This 


law being univerſal, no one feels the weight of it, Our 
women have no diſtinction but that which they derive 
4 from 
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from their huſbands : all ſubmiflive to the- duties which 
their ſex impoſes on them ; their honour conſiſts in fol- 


lowing thoſe auſtere laws, which can alone enſure theis 
happineſs. 


„Every citizen who is not defamed, though he were 


of the loweſt claſs, may look up to the daughters of men 
of the higheſt rank, provided ſhe give her conſent to his 
pretenſions, and that he makes uſe of nd art to ſeduce 
her affections, or that there be no diſproportion of age. 
Every citizen, though without exactly following the 
ſame bulineſs, are in that ſtate of natural equality neceſſary 


to render that connection happy. Thus there is no con- 


dition in life ſo diſtant by rank, but what may be united 
by the ties of Hymen, When a woman is married, the 
paternal power and cjvil authority can no longer reach 


her. Our marriages are always fortunate, as they are 


not corrupted by intereſt; and this ſimple law has 
baniſhed from among us a variety of vices and trivial 
cuſtoms, ſuch as flander, jealouſy, idleneſs, pride, and 
envy for a riyal, and all ſych wretched meanneſſes. 
Our women have cultivated their underſtandings, inſtead 
of ſecking for the gratification of their vanity ; and all 
their riches conſiſt in the moral virtues, which they 
acquire in a high degree, and all neceſlary talents, among 
which muſic and dancing are no longer the principal. 
They have learned economy, the art of pleaſing their 
huſbands, and of educating their children. That extreme 
inequality of rank and fortune, which is ſo deſtructive to 
all political ſocieties, is baniſhed from among us. The 
laſt citizen in point of rank or profeſſion, may, without 


a bluſh, be allied to the firſt, who feels no ſhame at the 
alliance. The law has united all men as much as poſſible, 


inſtead of creating thoſe injurious diſtinctions, which 
have only produced pride on one ſide, and hatred on the 
| other; 
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other ; and it has abrogated all ſuch as were calculated to 
diſunite all the children of one family ; for we look upon 
the whole nation as being ſuch. 

« Our women are ſuch as they were among the ancient 
Gauls, amiable, ſincere, and ſimple in their manners. 
We reſpect and conſult them in all our affairs. They 
do not affect to be wits, for which they were ſo often 
ridiculed in your time; neither do they take upon them- 
ſelves to pronounce their opinion on men of genius : but 
they are ſatisfied with having good ſenſe, which is a qua- 
lity far preferable to thoſe artificial ſallies of wit, and fri- 
volous amuſements of idleneſs. Love, that fertile prin- 
ciple of the rareſt virtues, preſides at, and watches over 
the intereſts of our country : for it becomes dearer to its 
children, in proportion to the degree of happineſs they 
enjoy within its boſom. - Here the women are very great 
gainers; inſtead of thoſe vain and faſtidious pleaſures, 
which they purſued through vanity, they have all our 
tenderneſs and eſteem; and enjoy a felicity much more 
ſolid and more pure in the poſſeſſion of our hearts than 
in thoſe voluptuous enjoyments, the purſuit of which 
brings laſſitude and diſquiet. Entruſted with the care of 
the firſt year's education of their children, their time is 
ſufficiently engaged, for they never have any other pre- 
ceptors ; and our women being more vigilant, and better 
informed than they were in your time, are better ac- 
quainted with the delightful pleaſure of being mothers, in 
the true ſenſe of the word.” 

“ And yet,” replied I, © notwithſtanding all your 
perfection, man is always man; he ſtill has his weakneſſes 
and all his imperfections. If the torch of diſcord were 
ever to ſucceed the torch of hymen, how then would you 
manage? Is divorce permitted among you?“ —“ Un- 
doubtedly, when it is founded on lawful reaſons; for 
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inſtance, when both parties deſire it. The incompati- 
bility of diſpoſitions is ſufficient to diſſolve thoſe ties. 
Marriage is a ſtate in which no perſon ſhould engage 
but with the deſire of being happy: it is a contract 
vhich ought to have nothing in view but the mutual feli- 
city of both parties, produced from peace and a reciprocity 
of kindneſs and mutual endearments. We are not ſo ſenſe- 
leſs as to with to force two perſons to live together whoſe 
hearts are naturally diſtnclined to each other; it would be 
renewing ſomething like the dreadful torture introduced 
by Mezentius, of faſtening a living body to a corpſe. 
Divorce is the only convenient remedy, as it reſtores to 
ſociety two perſons who were loſt for each other. But, 
would you believe it? the greater the facility of employ- 
| ing this remedy, the greater their fear is of having re- 
courſe to it ; tor they think there is a kind of diſgrace in 
not being able to ſupport together the miſeries of this 
temporary life, Our women, who are virtuous from 
principle, are delighted with domeſtic pleaſures, which 
are always endearing ; when ſentiment is blended with 
duty, nothing is then painful, but every thing tends to 
ſtrengthen the tie of affection.“ | 
« Oh!” cried I, © How grieved I am at being ſo old! 
I would immediately marry one of your amiable women. 
The manners of our's were ſo haughty and diſdainful! 
they were in general ſo falſe-hearted, and their education 
ſo neglected and full of error, that he who married was 
thought to commit the greateſt jolly. The diſpoſitions 
even of the beſt of our women diſcovered an immoderate 
inclination for pleaſure and coquetry, and an indifference 
for every thing but themſelves: they played off ſenſibi- 
lity, but poſſeſſed no degree of it except towards their 
lovers: they had no taſte but for voluptuouſneſs and ex- 
travagance: as for modelty, it was not even known but 
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to turn it into ridicule : therefore every wiſe man, having 
to chooſe of two evils, preferred celibacy as the leaſt. 
The difficulty of bringing up their children was another 
motive againſt marriage, for men could have no wiſh of 
leaving poſterity in a ſtate which overwhelmed them with 
rigorous oppreſſions. Thus the captive elephant, being 
once ſubdued, overcomes his own nature, and refuſes to 
give himſelf up to the natural inſtind of all animals to 
procreation, that he may not leave his poſterity in ſlavery. 
Even huſbands, in the midſt of their tranſports, were 
careful to prevent the natural productions of their union. 
Thus man avoided the propagation of his own ſpecies, as 
it could only tend to prolong their miſeries! Many poor 
virgins, fixed in the ſtate of celibacy, languiſhed, drooped, 
and died upon their ſtems, like thoſe lowers, parched up 
by the fun, which fade away in their bloom, for want of 
the genial influence of ſalutary rains. The generality of 
them dragged on a weary life, pining with deſire of being 
united to the man who had engaged their affections; and 
often expoſed to make the ſacrifice of their honour in 
order to obtain him. In ſhort, the number of perſons 
who lived in celibacy amounted to a moſt alarming num- 
ber ; and what made the misfortune {till more deplorable 
was, that reaſon ſeemed to juſtify this attempt againft 
humanity. However, let me entreat you to give me the 
conſolation of hearing the delightful and affecting picture 
of your preſent morals. How have you been able to 
remedy ſuch great evils, which ſeemed to menace the 
annihilation of the human ſpecies ?” 

My companion raifed his voice, and with a noble and 
dignified manner, lifting up his eyes to heaven, ſaid, 
Great God! if man is wretched, is it not by his own 
fault? He either becomes a voluntary exile, and remains 
buried within himſelf, or, by a miſtaken activity, con- 
ſumes 
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fames his exertions upon frivolous objects, while he 
neglects thoſe purſuits which might procure ſatisfaction 
to his mind, When Providence deſtined man for ſociety, 
ſhe wiſely accompanied every evil which might befal 
him with an exact proportion of remedies for each. 
Thus we are under a mutual obligation of ſuccouring 
each other, and that is the natural, and ought to be the 
general, with of human kind.“. How happened it to be 
ſo frequently interrupted ??—< I repeat to you, that our 
women are wives and mothers ; hence do they derive all 


their virtues. Our women would be diſhonoured, were 


they to daub their faces with paint, to take ſnuff, to 
drink liquors, paſs their nights in dancing or gaming, 
ſing licentious ſongs, or behaved with the leaſt familiarity 
towards men: they have a ſurer way of attracting them; 
gentleneſs, modeſty, the ſimple graces, and that noble 
decency, which ought to conſtitute their greateſt pride. 
They ſuckle their own children, which' they do without 
effort; for nature not being checked by faſhionable pur- 
ſuits, they have that abundance of food tor their children 
which is intended for them, and all the affection which 


renders that duty delightful. The children are early | 


ſtrengthened by being taught to ſwim, to raiſe up heavy 
weights, to be good markſmen; in ſhort, to excel in all 
bodily exerciſes; for their phyſical education, according 
to our judgment, is of the greateſt importance; and, 
therefore, we form their conſtitutions long ere we ſuffer 
their minds to receive any impreſſion. 

«© The mother ſeizes the dawn of her ſon's young ideas, 


and as ſoon as the organs of his mind arc capable of obey- 
ing her will, ſhe reflects on the manner in which ſhe may 


form his ſoul to virtue; ſhe makes uſe of the molt beauti- 
ful allegories and affecting fables, not to throw a veil 


upon truth, but in order to render her more amiable and 
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faſcinating to his inexperienced heart : and, in order to 
change his ſenſibility into humanity, his pride into great. 
neſs of ſoul, and his curioſity into a thirſt after uſeful 
knowledge, ſhe watches over every geſture, and atten. 
tively liſtens to every word ſpoken in his preſence, that 
his heart may be preſerved from any unfavourable im- 
preſſion, Thus ſhe guards him againſt the peſtiferous 
breath of vice, which ſo frequently tarniſhes the fair 
flower of youth. | | 
« The education of every child varies according to the 
employ deſtined for him in ſociety ; for we are totally 
delivered from the pedantic yoke of claſſical educations, 


as they were called, and from the ridicule of teaching 


children that which they mult inevitably forget when 
they come to years of maturity, Every art has its pecu- 
liar difficulty, and, in order to excel, it is neceſſary to 
give up an attention and ſtudy of many years to each, 
The mind of man is incapable of admitting more than 
one object at a time, notwithſtanding the recent diſco- 
veries which have, in ſome meaſure, enlarged its con- 
trated ſpan; therefore he muſt ſedulouſly follow that 
ſtudy to which he fixes his mind, and not aim at a ſuper- 
ficial knowledge of many. In your time a pretenſion to 
univerſal knowledge was only thought ridiculous, but in 
our's it is regarded as the height of madneſs, 

«© When the youth has attained a more advanced age, 
when his heart has been taught to feel the tie of union 
exiſting between him and other men, then, inſtead of 
thoſe frivolous acquiſitions, which were crammed without 
choice or judgment into the head of the young man, his 
mother, with that mild eloquence ſo natural to women, 


will teach him what is meant by thoſe words, virtue, 


morals, and good order; to effect this, ſhe waits for the 


time in Which nature, adorned in her brighteſt array, 


ſpeaks 
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ſpeaks to the moſt inſenſible of hearts: when the env 
gorating breath of ſpring returns io beautify the woods, 


the vallies, and the meadows. * My ſon, ſays the, 


preſſing him to her maternal breaſt, © behold theſe green 


fields, theſe trees crowned with rich foliage; a ſhort 


time back they were all dead, they were ſtripped of their 


beautiful ornaments, and were petrified with the cold 
which contracted the bowels of the earth: but there reigns 
a beneficent Being, who is our common Father ; he will 
not abandon his children; his abode is in the heavens, 
from whence he looks with paternal affection on all his 
creatures. By his decree the ſun darts his rays, the trees 


revive, the earth gives her increaſe of graſs deftined for 


the food of cattle, who, in return, contribute io your 
nouriſhment and clothing.—* And why do we enjoy theſe 
bleſſings? Is it that we love the Lord with all our hearts?” 
* No, my dear child, it is becauſe he is all-powerful 
and good: all that you ſee is the work of his hands; 
and that which you ſee is but the leaſt part of his works; 
it is nothing compared to that which is hidden from your 
perception. That eternity, for which your ſoul is created, 


will be an infinite chain of ſurpriſe, joy, and admirations | 


His benefits and his greatneſs are without bounds. He 


cheriſhes us, becauſe he is our Father; he will daily 


increaſe his favours to us, it we are virtuous; that is to 
ſay, if we follow his laws. O! my ſon, how (ſhould we 
forbear to adore and bleſs him ! | 

« At theſe words both the mother and ſon offer up 
their mingled vows. to heaven in humble adoration. It 
is thus ſhe inculcates in his ſoul the idea of the Deity, 
and that ſhe ſtrengthens his mind with truths evident to 
his ſenſes; ſhe may then reſt aiſured that the fuinls the 
deſign of the Creator, But this is not all; our mothers 
keep a conſtant watch over every paſſion Which might be 
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prejudicial to their children's peace of mind; and to the 
tenderneſs of a parent the unites the watchſulneſs of a 
friend. 

« You have ſeen at what age our young men are ad. 
mitted to the communication of the two points of infinity, 
Such is our education; it is all given and received by ſen- 
timent. We abhor that ſpirit of diſpute which was ſo 
prevalent in your time, and was ſo prejudicial to the 
peace of ſociety, and to the good qualities of the heart : 
it im eded every avenue to the finer feelings, and ſowed 
the ſeed of all vices: even good ſenſe itſelf, what is it, if 
unaccompanicd by ſentiment? the moſt profound reaſon- 
ing is deprived of half its power, if incapable to move the 
heart ; for it is there alone the impreſſion ought to be 
made, in order to be durable; that eloquence which 
abounds in ſtriking images, in moving and awſul truths, 
is the only eloquence we cheriſh ; it is that which lends 
to the imagination thoſe fiery wings, by which it is 
enabled to ſoar above itſelf, and to ſeize the object of its 


purſuit, becauſe the heart is 28 while the mind is 


enlightened. 

Neither is our philoſophy ſevere; for why ſhould it? 
Is not virtue more honoured by being repreſented under 
cheerful and pleaſing appearances than by gloomy and 
fearful images? We are of opinion that we ought to 
receive and enjoy, with gratitude and pleaſure, thoſe 
bleſſings, emanated from the beneficent hand of our 
Creator, rather than turn away from them. Pleaſure is 
only another name for virtue; for there is no pleaſure fot 
the guilty. Far from endeavouring to deſtroy the pai- 
ſions, thoſe inviſible movers of our being, we regard 
them as precious gifts, which ought to be treaſured up 
with care. Happy that ſoul who poſſeſſes ſtrong paſ- 
ſions! for they conititute his glory and true greatneſs. 


Qur 
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Our wiſe men cultivate their underſlanding,. and reject 
all prejudices: they acquire all uſeful and agreeable 
ſciences, and adorn their minds with all knowledge : this 
taſk being accompliſhed, he only attends to and follows 
the dictates of nature, under the guide of reaſon, and it 
is reaſon which leads him to happineſs. 


<P A FF: 


CHAP, XXXIX. 


Oh freedom ſor reign boon of heav'n, 
Great charter with our being giv'n; 

For which the patriot and the ſage 

Have plann'd, have bled thro! every age“ 
High privilege of human race, 

Beyond a mortal monarchs grace: 

Who could not give, who cannot claim, 
What but from God immediate came /! 


Nov queſtioned my conductor on the ſubject of the 
taxes: I inquired how they were levied ; “ for, how- 
ever perfect,“ ſaid I, “your legiſlation may be, ſtill I 
think it cannot be maintained without public taxes?“ 
To this my kind friend made no other reply than taking 
me by the hand, and leading me into a wide ſquare, 
where I perceived a ſtrong cheſt, twelve feet in height 


it was ſupported upon four wheels, and was ſheltered 


from the weather by a double lid, raiſed at ſome diſtance 
from the cheſt, which was divided into two compart- 
ments. On one ſide were engraven the following words: 
© TRIBUTE DVE TO THE KING AS REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE STATE,” and on the other, which was the leaſt 
compartment, * VoLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS.” I 


ſaw ſeveral perſons, who, with cheertul countenances, 
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threw into an opening, contrived for that purpoſe, little 
ſealed-up packages, in the ſame manner as we formerly 
threw our letters in a general poſt-box. I greatly admired 
this eaſy manner of paying the taxes, and addreſſed many 
ridiculous interrogations upon this ſubject, which cauſed 
me to be gazed at as a ſtupid old man come from a 
remote country ; but the affable indulgence of this good 
people never left any of my queſtions unanſwered, I 
muſt acknowledge that ſuch kind people, and, above all, 
ſuch Joya} people, are only to be met with in a dream. 

My companion, who never left me, ſpoke to me nearly 
in the following words; “ That ſtrong cheſt which you 
ſee is the receiver-general of our finances. It is there that 
every citizen comes to depoſit the money which he owes 
for the ſupport of the ſtate, In one diviſion we are all 
obliged annually to give the fiftieth part of our income. 
The labourer or dependant, who has no income but what 
he earns for his daily ſuſtenarice, is diſpenſed from this 
tax; for how is it poſſible to take any part of that bread _ 
which requires a whole day's labour to obtain? In the 
other diviſion is depoſited all voluntary offerings deſtined 
for uſeful purpoſes, all tending to'the public good. This 
ſide is ſometimes richer than the other; for we love to be 
free in our gifts, and to have a laudable motive for our 
generoſity, that is, the love of our country, and of the 
public weal. As ſoon as our ſovereign has given out an 
edi, which appears uſeful, and worthy the approbation 
of the public, we, his people, are ſeen in crowds bring- 
ing our tribute of love and gratitude to him. In this 
manner we acknowledge every worthy act, which proves 
the love of our monarch for his children: he need but 
| Propoſe, and we provide the means of executing his good 
projects. In every diſtrict of the city, and in every town 

| | | | in 
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in the country, there is ſuch a cheſt, which receives the 
tribute of the country people; I mean of thoſe who are in 
eaſy circumſtances ; ſuch as the ___ a and all 
who enjoy a certain ſtate of affluence.” 

“% What,” ſaid J, © is it left to the people's own honeſty 
to pay the tax? I ſuppoſe there are many who unper- 

ceived omit to pay it.”—* Oh! not at all,” he replied, 
% you need not fear any neglect of that kind; for what 
we pay, it is with our free conſent; nothing is ex- 
acted from us but what is founded upon equity and reaſon; 
and there is not one among us who does not make it a 
point of | honour to pay exactly this moſt ſacred and law- 
ful debt. Beſides, if any man who is able to pay dared 
to omit it, we have a ſure means of knowing it by con- 
ſulting a book, wherein all the names are written of every 
family ; and it would ſoon be diſcovered that he has not 
thrown in his packet ſealed and ſigned, as they all are; 
he would be forever diſgraced, forſaken by ſociety, looked 
upon as a thief, and the appellation of bad citizen would 
accompany him to his grave. 


„ Theſe inſtances are extremely rare, for the voluntary 


gratuities uſually amount to much more than the annual 
contributions. Every citizen knows, that when he gives 
any part of his revenue to the ſtate, he is ſerying himſelf. 
But why need I ſay ſo much on a ſubject, while I have 
the power of convincing you by fats? You ſhall now 
judge of our loyalty : this is the day when all the annual 
contributions of a faithful people, towards a benevolent 
ſovereign, are brought together from all parts of the 
kingdom. Come to the king's palace, the deputies of 


each province are expected this day.” I had ſcarce 
' walked a few paces, when I ſaw ſeveral men who were 
drawing little carts, which contained ſeveral ſmall cheſts 


crowned with laurels. The ſeals of theſe trunks being 
P3 ny | broken, 
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broken, they were weighed in order to aſcertain what 
quantity of money they contained. All ſums were paid 
in money, and the general produce of every article was 
always fixed and publicly made known to every one, that 
no perſon might be ever defrauded. In like manner was 
the income of each individual made public, by their annual 
contributions, which were thus reviewed every year and 
advertiſed, by which means the whole revenue of the 
ſtate is known. This treaſure is depoſited in the royal 
treaſury, under the ſafeguard of the comptroller of the 
finances. 
This was a day of rejoicing: the people with acclama. 
tions went to meet each tribe on the roads, which were 
all filled with tables and proviſions to refreſh the travellers 
and deputies from each province, who thus met with cordial 
friendſhip, and made preſents to each other ; while they 
drank ſucceſs and happineſs to each other with unfeigned 
wiſhes ; the health of the ſovereign was likewiſe pledged, 
accompanied by the firing of cannons in the palace, which 
were anſwered by thoſe of the capitol, as the interpreters 
of the king's molt hearty thanks to his people. It was on 
theſe occaſions that the people all ſeemed like one family, 
in the midſt of which the king appeared ſurrounded by 
them, and anſwered their acclamations of joy with that 
tender and affable manner which inſpires unbounded con- 
fidence, and returns love for love ; he was ignorant of the 
art of treating politically with a people of whom he 
thought himſelf the father. His viſits never ruined the 
cities through which he paſſed; for he never coſt his 
people any thing but acclamations of joy, which are a 
much more brilliant and flattering reception than all the 
pompous and extravagant pageantry which formerly at- 
tended the viſits of princes, | 
Ea 56 Thoſe 
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« Thoſe whoſe office it is to ſuperintend the payments 
of taxes, though iuveited with power and authority, they 
never abuſe it to oppreſs the people ; they, on the con- 
trary, take charge of every petition to carry them to, the 
king, whereby he has an opportunity of examining into 
and reforming every abuſe. Theſe ſtewards or ſuperin- 
tendants tiavel into every city, and ere a monument 
wherever they have becn inſtrumental to the deſtruction 
of any abuſe of power; and there cannot be a more in- 
ſtruaive hiſtory than what may be derived from theſe 
monuments, which prove that the ſovereign has learned 
the true art of governing. | 

« | think your comptroller of the finances muſt be a 
man of much moe integrity than any in my time, who 
were like the dog in the fable that carried his maſter's 
dinner, accompanied by temperance and example, who 
were faithful to their truſt until prompted by the latter. 
How is it, that this man has the double virtue of guarding 
the finances, without appropriating any part of it tc him- 
ſelf *””—< It is becauſe he has not the prepoſterous deſire 
of building palaces and caſtles, or of aggrandizing all his 
former valets, or couſins of the fifth or ſixth degree: 
neither is he as prodigal of money, as if he held the 
revenues of the whole kingdom in his hand : indeed, thoſe 
who are the depoſitories of the public funds cannot make 
-any uſe of the money under any pretence whatever : for 
it would be a high miſdemeanor to receive any money 
from them; whatever expenſes they pay are diſcharged 


with bank-bills ſigned by the king himſelf. All their | 


own private expenſes are defrayed by the ſtate, but they 
have nothing of their own: they can neither ſell nor 
buy, nor erect buildings. They are maintained both in 
neceſſary and ſuperfluous articles by the tate ; therefore, 
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if they have any degree of honour, they will be n 
in their expenſes.“ 

& And pray who is your prime miniſter?“ “ Can 
you doubt it? It is the king himſelf. Can the 
duties of royalty be fulfilled by proxy? The warrior, 
the judge, the merchant, only act as his repreſentatives, 
In caſe of ſickneſs, abſence, or any particular contin- 
gency, if the monarch entruſts any perſon with the execu- 
tion of his orders, that perſon is always his friend: n 
other ſentiment can oblige a man voluntarily to take fo 
great a burden upon himſelf; and it is the public eſteem 
only, which can give him this momentary power; he is 
rewarded by the friendſhip of his king ; for, like the great 
Sully, he knows how to ſpeak the truth to his maſter ; 
and, in order that he may ſerve him more effectually, he 
ſometimes irritates him by combating his paſſions. In 
his friendſhip he cheriſhes the man equally as much as 
he is intereſted for the glory of the monarch, who, while 
he ſhares his Jabours, alſo partakes of the veneration of 
his countrymen, which is, no doubt, the moſt honourable 
inheritance he can leave to his deſcendants, and the only 
one of which he really is ambitious.” 

In fpeaking of taxes, I forgot to aſk if you till al- 
lowed amongſt you thoſe periodical lotteries, in which the 
poor people in my time loſt all their money? | 

* Certainly not: we do not abuſe thus the credulous 
hopes of men. We do not levy a tax ſo cruelly ingenious 
on the indigent part of citizens, who, weary of the 
preſent, lived only in the hopes of future eaſe, and caſt 
the price of his ſweats and labours in that fatal wheel, 

from whence he always expected a fortunate revolution 
in his favour. The hand of the cruel goddeſs diſap- 
pointed his hopes each time; his ardent defire of the 
* prevented his making uſe of his reaſon, although 
the 
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the cheat was palpable ; for as the heart is dead to life 


ere man is dead to hope, every one hoped to be the fa- 
yourite of fortune at laſt. Theſe ſuperb edifices, where 


the poor man came to intercede for bread, had been built 
out of the fruit of his labours. The luxury and ſplendor 
of royal palaces and churches were paid with his con- 
tributions, and yet he never could be admitted within 


them. Always a {tranger, always repulſed, the poor 


man-was not even allowed to fit on that ſeat which his la- 
bours had erected. Prieſts who enjoyed high ſalaries 
inhabited thoſe places which, in equity, ought to have 
ſerved him as an aſylum.” 
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CHAP. XL. 


Commerce brings viches, riches crown 
Fair virtue with the fit renmos. * 

A large revenne aud a large expenſe, 
When hearts for others wel/are glow, 
And ſpend as free as gods beſtow, 

Gives the full bloom: to mortal excellence. 


Commerce gives arts as well as gain; 
By commerce wafted oer the main, 
They barbarous climes enlighten as they run ; 
Arts, the rich traffic of the foul ! 
May travel thus from pole to pole, 
Aud gild the world with learning's brighter /un. 


60 1 CONCLUDE, from what you have told me, that the 
French have not any colonics in the new world, and 
that every part of America forms a ſeparate kingdom, 


although re- united under the ſame legiſlation. Is it not 
2 | . 
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fo :“ -% We ſhould be madmen indeed, if we wiſhed to 
tranſport our dear countrymen more than two thouſand 
leagues from us: to what purpoſe ſhould we ſeparate our. 
ſelves from our friends? Our climate is certainly equally 
as good as that of America. We have every neceſſary 
production in common with them, and ſome indeed of a 
more excellent nature. Colonies have the ſame effect 
upon nations which couatry houſes have upon individuals 
who poſſeſs town reſidencies ; the former generally ruins 

the latter, | | | 
&« We have a kind of commerce, but it is a barter of 
thoſe articles which are ſuperfluous. We have wiſely 
banithed three phy ſical poiſons, of which you made a con- 
ſtant uſe, ſnuff, coffec, and tea ; this powder with which 
you Frenchmen ſtuffed your noſes, deprived you of the 
little memory you poſſeſſed; and you deſtroyed your 
ſtomachs with drinking hot liquors, which, by haſtening 
its action, brought on a debility of the nervous ſyſtem. 
The only commerce we carry on, is the interior trade, 
founded chiefly upon agriculture, which is the moſt 
uſeful of all; for in relieving the wants of man, it did not 
adminiſter to his pride. No man amongſt us is aſhamed 
of cultivating his held, and we endeavour to raiſe agri- 
culture to the higheſt ſtate of perfection; even the mo- 
narch himſelf has ſeveral acres of land which are culti- 
vated under his own eye; and with us that crowd of titled 
gentry, who paſſed their days in idleneſs, is no longer to 
be ſeen. It was foreign traffic which was the offspring of 
that deſtruQive luxury which afterwards gave riſe to that 
immenſe inequality of fortunes, by which a ſmall num- 
ber of individuals appropriated to themſelves all the money 
of the kingdom. The oppreſſed peaſant, ceaſing to be a 
proprietor, was forced to ſell the field of his fathers, and 
to fly far from his native ſoil, where he ended his days in 
3 | miſery 
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miſery and opprobrium; and all this was frequently un 


conſequence of the ambition and vanity of a woman, the 


wife of his lord paramount, who muſt forſooth adora 
herſelf with ornaments bought with the patrimony of ten 


families; for the inſatiable monſters even deſpiſed the 


victim whom they ſtripped—all their aim was to accumu- 
late. | Sh 

«« We began by deſtroying thoſe enormous companies, 
which abſorbed all the private fortunes, which annilülated 
the generous ardor of a whole nation, and ſtruck wounds 
as fatal to morals in general, as they were to the ſtate, I 
dare ſay it was extremely agreeable to drink chocolate, to 
eat ſauces highly flavoured with ſpices, to uſe ſugar and 


pines, to drink rum, and to be clothed with the beauti. 


ful muſlins of the Indies; but, in fact, was the gratiſi- 
cation of theſe propenſities of ſufficient moment to cauſe 
you to forget the incredible aſſemblage of evils which your 
effeminacy occaſioned in both hemiſpheres? On the coaſt 
of Guinea you broke through all the ſacred ties of blood 
and nature; you armed the father againſt the ſon, which 
you pretended was in the name of chriſtians and of men, 
Blind, barbarous people! you learned by a too dearly 
bought experience what miſeries the thirſt of gold could 
create among you; this avidity after riches baniſhed all 
moderation; juſtice and virtue were regarded as chimeras; 
avarice, with pale and haggard looks, was ſeen ploughing 
the moſt ſolitary parts of the ocean in queſt of riches, 
and ſtrewing the vaſt and profound receſſes of the deep 
with dead bodies; a whole race of men were fold, bought, 
and treated like the vileſt of animals; kings became mer- 
chants, and ſhed the blood of thouſands for the ſake of a 
frigate; in ſhort, gold iſſued from the mines of Peru like 
aſcalding ſtream, overrunning all Europe, withering and 
parching the very roots of happineſs ; and after having 
| | _ tormented 
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tormented and exhauſted the whole human race, was 
driven like a current into the Indies, where ſuperſtition 
in one hemiſphere buried deep into the bowels of the 
earth that which avarice had extracted from the other with 
fo much labour, This is the faithful deſcription of all 
the advantages which foreign trade has introduced into the 
world. | 5 | 

Our veſſels are now better employed than in making 
the tour of the globe in order to acquire cochineal and 
indige. Do you know where our mines are ? They are 
in induſtry and labour. Every thing which may ſerve to 
aſſiſt the intentions ef nature is encouraged with care; 
but, on the contrary, every thing which tends io pomp, 
oſtentation, vanity, and the childiſh deſire of gratifying 
ſome idle whim, is ſeverely proſcribed. Thoſe uſeleſs 
and dangerous diamonds and pearls, ſo much fought for 
in your time, are thrown into the ſea, for we have no 
uſe for them. All thoſe beautiful and precious ſtones 
which rendered the hearts of men as impenetrable as 
themſelves, are baniſhed far from us. You thought 
yourfelves very ingenious in your refinements of luxury ; 
but it was only in ſuperfluities, for you were not even 
voluptuous, and you had no more of grandeur than its 
bare ſhadow. Your miſerable and futile inventions were 
limited to the enjoyment of a day. You were no better 
than children enamoured with brilliant objects, incapable 
ol ſatisfying your real wants; ignorant of the art of being 
happy, you tormented yourſelves, and miſtook the ſhadow 
of happineſs for the reality. | 

« When our veſſels leave our ports, they do not carry 
with them that dreadful dealer of deſtruction and death, 
in order to ſeize thoſe fugitive prizes on the free extent of 
the waters, which have an equal right with our own to 
fail on the boſom of the deep. The echo of the waves no 


longer 
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longer aſcends to heaven with the lamentable ſhrieks of 
a ſet of furious inſenſate beings, who were contending for 
a paſſage over immenſe deſert iflands, which the Creator 
had given in common to all. We viſit remote nations; 
but, inſtead of bringing away any of their productions, 
we procure ſar more nſefu] benefits from them; we 
extract from their legiſlation, from their phyſical exiſt- 
ence, and from their manners, all that is worthy of no- 
tice. Our veſſels ſerve us in confirming our aſtronomical 
diſcoveries : we have more than three hundred obſerva- 
tories which we have erected in remote countries, in order 
to examine every different appearance of the heavens in 
each. Aſtronomy is become an important and uſeful 
ſcience, becauſe it publiſhes in a moſt magnificent and 
awful manner the glory of the Creator, and the exalted 
dignity of that being who is the work of his hands 
++ ++ + +» « but now that we are en the ſubje& of com · 
merce, let us not forget to mention a traffic of the moſt 
ſingular kind. You muſt be extremely rich, for you | 
have no doubt placed your money upon life annuities, and 
particularly in tontines, as it was the cuſtom in your 
youth. This kind of lottery was really a moſt ingenious 
invention, thus to-gamble with lives and deaths, and en- 
Joy an increaſe of revenue juſt before one deſcends to the 
grave: you, I think, muſt have a very handſome fortune, 
as you have ſurvived all your aſſociates. This was an in- 
fatuation in which they loſt all recollection of either fa- 
ther, mother, children, brother, or ſiſter, couſins or 
friends, in order to double their revenue. They left all 
their property to the king, and then enjoyed a ſecure 
peace, by living only for themſelves.” —< Alas!“ I re- 
plied, “do not remind me of our diſgraceful cuſtoms; 
theſe ſad privileges completed our growing deprayity of 
manners, and diſſolved all ties pf nature and conſan- 
| _ guinity, 


| gvinity, which, till then, had ever been reſpecded. 
This barbarous refinement which publicly encouraged 
every ſpecies of felfiſhneſs, which contracted every citi- 
zen within himſelf, and made every man a ſolitary 
being, dead to all but himſelf, has mary times excited 
tears of apprehenſion for the future ſtate of the nation, 
I perceived that all private fortunes were by degrees con- 
ſumed for their proprietors, while they ſerved to ſwell 
the maſs of exceſſive opulence with their ruins ; but the 
fatal ſtab which was given to public morals was that 
which grieved me moſt ; there no longer exiſted any ties 
between thoſe who ought for ever to have been attached: 
ſelf-intereſt, already ſo fatal in itſelf, was now armed 
with a weapon ſharper than ever, and received from fo- 
vereign authority the keys of thoſe barriers which it never 
would have uſurped for itſelf.” —<« Ah! good old man,” 
ſaid my friend, it is happy for you that you have been 
ſleeping all theſe years, elſe you would have ſeen all thefe 
mortgagers and mortgagees of the ſtate ſufficiently pu- 
niſhed for their mutual imprudence; but ſince that time 
the political world is better enlightened, and makes no 
ſuch miſtakes. The world is now united, and the citi- 
zens enriched without ruining their deſcendants.” 
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CHAP. XLI. 


O thou ! who, mid the ⁊uorld- involving gloom, 
 Sitt'ft on yon ſolitary ſpire ! © 
Or /lowly ſhak'ft the ſounding dome, 
Or hear. the wildly-warbling Irre; 
Say when thy muſing ſoul 
Bids diſtant times unroll, 
And marks the flight of each revolving year ; 
Of years whoſe Now conſuming power 
Has clad with maſs yon beaming tower, 
That ſaw the race of glory run, 
That mark'd Ambition's ſetting ſun, 
That ſhook old Empire's towering pride, 
That ſwept them down the floating tide; 
Say, when theſe long unfolding ſcenes appear, 
Streams down thy hoary cheek, the pity-darting tear 


FOLLOWED my guide into the houſe of one of his 

friends, of whom he had promiſed to requeſt the favor 
of ſhewing me his library ; I ſaw but very few volumes; 
among which ] toak particular notice of one which was | 
entitled Univerſal Hiftory, it being, as I thought, of too 
' ſmall a ſize to contain all the events recorded in hiſtory, 
My friend ſmiled at my ſurpriſe. As the book was far 
from being voluminous, I ſat down in a corner of the 
room to peruſe it—its contents were nearly as tollows ; 

« How many flouriſhing empires have ſucceſſively reſted 
on this globe, of which there now remains no traces but 
their names! and even theſe wouli not have been pref rved 
in the memory of man, but through the pen of hiſtorians, 
Yet why deſire to raiſe the veil which conceals the re- 
membrance of ſo many aQs of violence? Why ſpeak of 
Nimrod, that ferocious hunter, who, thirſtiing for con- 
| | queſt, 
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queſt, was the firſt who diſcovered the art of ſubjugating 
men, under the ſpecious pretence of ſubmitting them to 
the laws? He learned to reduce them in the ſame manner 
as he had overcome the beaſts of the field; and was the 
firſt to diſcover the moſt fatal of all ſecrets, i. e. how 
eaſy it is for one man to oppreſs the feeble human race. Belus, 
Ninus, and Semiramis, in aſcending the 'throne, did 
but manifeſt the faſtidious pride of power ; they main- 
tained the ſceptre in their hands by violence and terror, 
and ſtruck humanity. with a thouſand wounds. This ſad 
catalogue of effeminate or barbarous kings, who had 
been equally fatal to their people, either in peace.or war, 
terminated with the infamous Sardanapalus, who, ſur- 
rounded by his women, flumbering in voluptuouſneſs, at 
length awakened from the lethargy in which his ener- 
vating pleaſures had thrown him: the din of arms by 
which His ears were aſſailed, could only extract from him 
the laſt act which completed his cowardice ; he fell by 
his own hand, while his rebellious captains invaded his 
vaſt deminions. Thus the empire of the Aſſyrians, 
which had flouriſhed on the earth during twelve hundred 
years, and had cauſed all Aſia to dread its power, became 
at length the ſcene of anarchy, and was totally diſmem- 
This liſt of potentates were replaced by others, who, 
from their fuperb cities of Nineveh and Babylon, conti- 
nued to ſpread carnage and deſtruction over the earth. 
The cities of Egypt were ravaged, all Paleſtine was de- 
folated, Jeruſalem burned to aſhes, by theſe monſters of 
ambition, who drove whole nations before them, like fo 
many wandering tribes, and, by their deſtructive victories, 
enflaved thoſe beings whom the God of nature had created 
free. Theſe conqueſts impreſſed ſo much terror in the 
minds of the vanquiſhed nations, that they ſuppoſed. the 
WES conquerors 
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conquerors to be gods, and accordingly altars were raiſed 
to them, incenſe and divine homage were offered them as 
to the ſovereigns of the univerſe ; thus fear creates mean- 
neſs, and the affrighted man, forgetting to uſe his reaſon, 
no longer finds his equal in the terrible man, armed with 
power, and preceded by the weapon of death. 

«© Cyrus, great even in his infancy, gave very early 
proofs that he poſſeſſed a ſoul equal to his future high 


deſtiny. The knowledge of his exalted fate neither ſur- 


priſed nor aftrighted him; his character was truly great 
and lofty, and formed for the enterpriſes aſſigned him. 
He united the three empires of Aſſyria, Media, and Per- 
ſia, and he removed the frontiers of his kingdom to a 
greater diſtance than any of his predeceſſors. 

« However, the ambition of his ſucceſſors was not 
ſatisfied ; they attempted to aggrandiſe thisalready terri- 
fying coloſſus. Having heard of the growing fame of 
Greece, thither they ſent their armies, which, like the 
overflowings of an immenſe ocean, poured in on every 
ſide upon this feeble part of Europe; but mad ambition, 
at leaſt this time, received its merited puniſhment, by the 
loſs of innumerable ſoldiers. 


& The Grecians, who had maintained their freedom 


by having vanquiſhed this vaſt deluge of armed ſoldiers, 
ſoon ſharpened againſt themſelves thoſe ſame weapons 


which had diſperſed their enemies. Their ſtates, which 


ought for ever to have been united, became a prey to jea- 


louſy and diſcord: their orators, whoſe eloquence ren- 
dered them the more dangerous, enflamed the minds of 


the people, and kindled the torch of civil war among 
them, which they carried even to Perſia, At length, 
fatigued with ſo many contrary emotions, the Grecians 
began to deſire that interior calm which generally ſuc- 
ceeds to violent commotions ; every thing ſeemed to pre- 
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pare them to an univerſal and profound peace: Alexan- 
der however appeared, and the world, though ready to 
fall into a peaceful ſlumber, was now again a prey to all 
thoſe convulſions occaſioned by the ravages of war. The 
| ambitious prince wept over the conqueſts of his father; 
impatient to ſhed human blood, he feared leaſt there 
ſhould not remain any more nations for him to conquer, 
Eager after that murderous glory, which he miſtook for 
the real, he thought a prince could never truly reign but 
by making all men ſlaves; and with that haughty courage, 
which is the only virtue theſe enterpriſing men poſſeſs, he 
aſcended the throne of Macedonia. His reign wore the 
impreſſion of his ardent character, which ſignaliſed itſelf 
by carrying deſolation into all Greece, Perſia, and the 
Indies. His fatal genius traced a reeking path on the map 
of the world, which the eye can ſcarcely conceive. Still 
he wiſhed to conquer, but nations were wanting to gra- 
tify his thirſt for conqueſt: he ſhuddered to find his power 
limited; and while he reſolved to return, in order to con- 
quer other countries, Death, in mercy to mankind, cut 
off, in the flower of his age, the hopes and eager ambition 
of this dreadful ſcourge of humanity; and the world, 
that before was only ſubject to one maſter, now beheld 
thirty ſovereigns contending for the ſpoils of the univerſe, 
which a few hours before were at the diſpoſal of one 
man. | | 
« Mankind were plunged in deeper horrors by theſe 
diſcords. All thoſe extenſive countries, vanquiſhed by the 
victorious arm of Alexander, to which his ſucceſſors 
dared not even in idea. to pretend, were ravaged, and the 
ſucceſſive generations continued to be a prey to theſe 
endleſs wars; and, while theſe ſucceſſors were mutually 
haſtening each other's ruin, the children of the hero, 
| | 5 his 
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his lawful heirs, were deprived of that immenſe ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

« Among ſo many kings, whoſe only aim was con- 
queſt, and the deſtruction of the human ſpecies, there 
appeared one at length who was the friend of men, of 
philoſophy, and of the arts, Ptolemy Philadelphus. He 
was the firſt who ſeemed penetrated with this great truth, 
that when mankind have once ſhaken off the ſhackles of 
ignorance and barbariſm, their only ſource of happineſs 


and glory is in the ſciences. This ſovereign could paſs 


his time with delight in meditating in the midſt of an 
immenſe library, which he cheriſhed as the precious depoſit 
of human knowledge, and which he continually enriched 
with thoſe productions, the moſt glorious to the human 
mind, which he cauſed to be collected from the moſt 
remote countries. Ah! why were theſe precious volumes, 
wherein were collected the re- united diſcoveries of the 
higheſt antiquity, reſerved to periſh by the hand of a bar- 


barian, who, in a fit of inebriation, conſumed in an 


inſtant the laborious reſearches of thirty centuries ! 
„While the ſucceſſors of Alexander continued plunged 
in inteſtine diviſions, that power, fated to contend with 
and to overthrow all nations, was ſpringing up from the 
boſom of Italy. Thoſe haughty kings of Greece were 
ſoon exterminated by the Romans, who themſelves became 
a prey to anarchy in their diſputes with their conſuls, 
their decemvirs, and military tribunes; but they, like 
unto thoſe ſound conſtitutions which acquire ſtrength by 
every violent attack, reared their lofty heads from amidſt 
their internal civil diſcords, which are frequently fo ſalu- 
tary to a ſtate, and, though ſcarcely out of danger them- 
ſelves, they meditate the conqueſt of the world. 
During five centuries the neighbouring nations of 


this growing power ſtruggled in vain to maintain their 
Fn + Ss acſcen- 
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aſcendency: they were at length obliged to bend under 
that yoke, the extent of which was not then known. 
The Romans, thirſting for conqueſt, extended their 


victorious arms to the African ſhores in queſt of new 


enemies, Their ambitious rival, who, like themſelves 
aſpired to the monaschy of the whole univerſe, in ſpite of 
her treaſures, and of the genius of Hannibal, was de- 
ſtroyed, and her ruin was the forerunner of the fall of 
Corinth and of Numidia. | | 

“Even the immenſe continent of Aſia was forced to 
open her cities before theſe inſatiable conquerors. Secure 
of victory, they flew to encounter their enemies, and the 
Roman eagle fpread his haughty and triumphant wings 
over every diſcovered ſea and country, 

« It was patriotiſm which inſpired the love of glory in 
their breaſts, This was the prodigious ſeed, from whence 


ſprung thoſe maſculine virtues, which charm and amaze ; 


and encouraged them to devote themſelves for the good of 
their, country, of which theſe are the only inſtances in 


hiſtory. A long ſucceſſion of heroes, who ſincerely 


loved their country, exalted the Roman republic to a 


molt flouriſhing ſtate, and ſhe became the miſtreſs of the 


world. But when all nations were ſubjected to her 
power, that ſame ſpirit of ambition Which had cauſed her 
greatneſs, created the deſire of enjoying unlimited ſway. 


. Sylla and Marius ſeized the reins of power, and trampled 


under their feet the liberty of their country. Even Cæſar, 
on the banks of the Rubicon, turned his warlike courage 
againſt his country, and the greateſt and moſt culpable of 


men, triumphantly eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm upon the ruins 
of expiring liberty ; for which his memory was ſufficiently 


puniſhed, he being the original cauſe of that ſucceſſion of 
horrible reigns, which proved the degree of depravity to 
which human nature was capable of deſcending. . 


4 « How- 
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« However, under Auguſtus the laurel of Apollo was 
ſuffered to flouriſh : a ſhort interval cf peaceful calm 
ſoothed the turbulent paſſions of the Romans, and made 
them ſuppoſe it was poſſible to be happy under the domi- 
nion of one man: but tortures and executions ſoon 
awakened them from their lethargy, to the full extent of 
their error; it was then too late to break their chains, 
therefore they ingenioufly ſought for arguments to juſtify 
their ſlavery. They could not become more vile, more 
diſgraceful ty human nature. This vaſt and ſuperb 
Roman empire was now become the ſcene of bloodihed 
and flaughter, a land of victims and executioners, of 
ferocious cruelty, and baſe puſillanimity: and theſe hor- 
rible calamities were only interrupted by the reigns of 
three of theſe emperors who were worthy to be called” 
men: Titus, Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius, who 
gave a temporary truce to the outrages committed to 
human nature, | | 1 

&« Such an empire ſeemed inevitably to haſten to its diſſo- ji 
lution, internally conſumed as it were by the devouring [ 
flame of deſpotiſm, by the barbarous avarice or lethargic 
ſtupor of its emperors; for in a defpotic government, 
whether the chief is ſtupid or ſenſible, merciful or cruel, 
ſtill he is the chief. But who could have foreſeen the 
new revolution which was to renovate the face of the 
earth? Who could have expected that overflow of the 
human ſpecies, which was to bring the germ of ſo many 
new nations, and renew the antique but debaſed genera- 
tions of the univerſe? 

In the northern foreſts, amidſt mountains and vallies 
eternally frozen, were concealed thoſe nations which 
were to overthrow the giant coloſſus of the Roman em- 
pire, to reſtore the inhabitants to a ſtate of refloreſcence, 
by mixing with them, and lay the foundation of thoſe 
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various kingdoms which at preſent exiſt in Europe. 
They were, no doubt, originally invited by the mild 
aſpect of a ſerene and temperate climate; having acci- 
dentally diſcovered thoſe countries hitherto unknown, 
and eſſayed the ſoft influence of the kinder elements. 


Theſe innumerable hordes abandoned their haunts, and 


traced out the path for other nations, ſtill more northern, 
who ſucceſſively, and for a length of time, poured in 
upon all Europe, with the unrelenting fury of the tem- 
peſtuous waves, inundating a vaſt extent of land. 
Many centuries elapſed ere theſe innumerable legions 
were exhauſted : they were like a torrent, ſweeping all 


that obſtructed their paſſage. Theſe barbarians began by 


diſmembering all the weſtern empire, and from their ruins 
they formed ſeveral kingdoms, into which they intro- 
duced barbarous cuſtoms, many of which are not yet anni- 
hilated. | 

« At this time the Goths overrun a great part of Aſia 
and all Europe, in order to eſtabliſh themſelves in Spain. 

«« The Anglo-Saxons iſſued from the wild foreſts of Ger- 
many, failed over to Britain, to reſcue it from its op- 
preſſors, and afterwards invaded and poſſeſſed it. 

« The Francs, another people of Germany, were called 
in to aſſiſt the Gauls, who were ſtruggling to diſengage 
themſelves from the yoke of the Romans, and, aſter 
having avenged, they reduced thoſe they went to defend. 

« Rome, that famous city, which had plundered and 
ravaged ſo many nations, at length experienced the ſame 
fate: her palaces, her beautiful ſtructures, were all de- 
ſtroyed by the flames, and the furious rage of the con- 
querors ſuffered but a few remains of its ancient gran- 
deur to teſtify the extent of its puniſhment. 

4 But all theſe invaſions were nothing in compariſon to 


the victorious courſe of Attila, The parching blaze of 
"IJ 3 an 
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an inflamed comet, ſhedding its fiery influence over one 
half of the globe, would not have been a more dreadful 
ſcourge to humanity. With gigantic ſtrides he ran his 
deſtructive race, ravaging all Macedonia, Mceſia, Thrace, 
and Italy. All theſe countries were devaltated ; the 
inhabitants were forced to fly before the victorious arms 
of the mercileſs conqueror, and the human ſpecies, 
unable to find an aſylum upon earth, were reduced to 
take refuge on the ſhores of the Adriatic. Theſe fugitive 
and trembling tribes gave riſe to Venice, that beautiful 
city, which will ſoon deſerve to be called the ſuperb. 

The weſtern empire here received its laſt ſhock ; and 
Rome and Italy, which had been reunited to the empire 
of the eaſt, were again ſnatched from it, and ſoon expe- 
rienced an accumulation of new diſaſters. 


« But now an unknown and dreadful ſcourge ſprung up 


in the eaſt. How ſhall we deſcribe this terrible Maho- 
met? at firſt deſpiſed, but afterwards adored, by his own 
people. This wonderful man, who united the quickeſt 


intelligence to the. moſt audacious courage! Is he an 


enthuſiaſt, or an impoſtor? What ſhall we ſay of him, 
when we behold him cruſhing one part of the eaſt, and 


laying the foundation of the powerful kingdom of the 


Caliphs? Equally dreadful by his ſword as he is powerful 
by his tenets ; influencing and ſeducing the minds of that 
people, whom he ſubjugates by his arms; a legiſlator and 
a ſanguinary warrior, raiſing the arm of a barbarian with 
the eloquence of a great man; making an equal uſe of 
religion and of arms, while victory places him both an 
the throne and upon the altar, preſcribing laws, for a long 
ſucceſſion of future ages, to a multitude of people, whoſe 
exiſtence or ſubmiſſion he cannot even expect. 


The unhappy weſtern empire was Jacezated an all 


ſides, and daily experienced freſh wounds, Italy was 


Q4. attacked 
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attacked by the Lombards. Spain was overrun by the 
Saracens, who threatened France and other nations with 
their conquering power, The ſwarm of barbarians, far 
from being exhauſted, were ravaging the moſt flouriſhing 
parts of Europe. At length there aroſe in France a man, 
worthy to be called great, full of ardour, and poſſeſſing 
the genius of a politician with the energy of a hero, 
born amidſt ſtorms and tempeſts, and deſtined to diſperſe 
them. Charlemagne was ſent to ſubdue the Saracens, ta 
make all Germany tremble, and to ſtrike a mortal blow - 
to the Lombards in Italy; and while he quelled the diſ- 
turbances of his kingdom, he placed the Imperial crown 
of the weſtern empire upon his own head. But this 
diadem was too weighty for his feeble ſucceſſors: thus 
the empire of Charlemagne was divided, and the feudal 
government reared its hundred monſtrous heads. 

« Here the philoſophic eye may trace the epoch of Hel- 
yetian liberty. How delightful it is to ſee thoſe coura- 
geous men ſhake off the yoke of tyrants! and, after 
having learned to combat, learn alſo to eſtablith a form 
of government, admirable for its wiſdom, and, in its 
happy effects, evincing to the whole world, that it is 
poſlible for a ſtate to enjoy a pure morality, and to live 
without ambition, without jealouſy, the heroic preſervers 
of their own liberties, ſatisfied with the bare neceſſaries 
of life. They ſet the example to all nations; but, alas! 
it is an example more admired than followed, 

The new weſtern empire was now again torn aſunder, 
and that of the eaſt totally diſappeared. The laſt erup- 
tion of the- barbarians, fated to overpower Europe, ſud- 
denly precipitated itſelf, like a torrent, over Conſtanti- 
nople, and became maſters of the whole empire of the 
eaſt, which they poſſeſs to this day. 
| = | In 
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1 In our days, and even during a ſyſtem of equilibrium, 
we frequently ſee a crowned head, either by its power or 
weakneſs, agitate and ſet in motion every neighbouring. 
' ſovereign. Their intereſts are divided and ſubdivided 
by the leaſt ſhock ; and frequently he who gives the firſt 
impulſe can ſcarcely gueſs at what point the movement 
will ſtop. In former days, however, it was ſtill more 
aſtoniſhing to behold a pilgrim, though without a crown, 
ſet thoſe wonderſu] emigrations in motion, known under 
the name of Cruſades, To fee an enthuſiaſt have the 
power of perſuading kings to abandon their thrones, and 
an innumerable multitude of ſubjects to forſake the ſoft 
influence of their native ſoil. A troop of vagabonds, diſ- 
gracing the Chriſtian name, .and, recking with the blood 
of their fellow-creatures, thus proſtrating themſelves 
before the ſepulchre of Jeſus Chriſt. 

*« A ſecond eruption of this nature, headed by a ſove- 
reign of France, occaſioned ſimilar exceſſes. Conſtanti- 
nople was taken and pillaged, and the virtues of Louis IX, 
were deprived of that ſalutary influence over his king- 
dom, which they would have had in an age when * 
opinions had prevailed. 

« This religious epidemy did not ceaſe until two mil- 
lion of Europeans had found a grave in the eaſt. 

At this time appeared thoſe warlike Tartars, headed by 
Genghis-Kan. From the remoie parts of Corea he ſpread 
the torch of war into the heart of Perſia and the Indies, 
overleaping the cloud-capped mountains of Caucaſus, of 
Taurus, and Imaus, Since the age of Xerxes the world had 
not witneſſed ſuch formidable armies. He reduced under 
his power one half of China and of Indoſtan, the beft 
part of Perſia, the frontiers of Ruſſia, and all Tartary. 
The treaſures of Aſia were at his ſeet, and no conqueror - 
ever ſpread his glory and his victories to ſo vaſt an 

t extent, 
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extent. The entire conqueſt of China was completed by 
his children. This empire, ſituated at the extremity of 
Aſia, which boaſts the higheſt antiquity, poſſeſſed laws 
and arts, and knew how to trace the revolution of the 
planets in the heavens ; whilſt we Europeans exiſted only 
as wandering tribes, without civilization, without laws. 
Theſe glorious conquerors ſubmitted themſelves to the 
government, police, and arts, of the nation they had 

vanquiſhed; a ſtriking inſtance of the majeſtic aſcen- 
dency of good laws, and of the natural impulſe which 
barbarous nations feel to aſſemble in ſocieties under the 
mild influence of civil life. Theſe legiſlators ſeemed to 
have perfected the ſyſtem of morality, if not that of good 
policy; and if the perfection of a government may be 
calculated from its effects, the government of China is 
moſt perfect. It reſts on the immutable baſis of the love 
and reſpect of the ſubjeQs for their fovereign; it produces 
population, peace, and proſperity, the ſubordination of 
each reſpective ſtate, and reſembles the paternal autho- 
rity of a father in the boſom of his family. Poſſibly a 
love for the marvellous, and, above all, the pleaſure of 
ſatyriſing the manners of our own country, may have 
embelliſhed the language of theſe high raters of that 


foreign nation, and have adorned it in thoſe colours, 


which the admiration they wiſhed to inſpire in others 
enabled them to exaggerate. If, however, the famed tri- 
bunal of hiſtory is not fabulous, and if it really conſiſts 


in keeping a regiſter of all the public events; it thoſe 


generous hiſtorians are truly and philoſophically en- 
lightened, and prefer exile and death, rather than to 
fail in tranſmitting to poſterity the public faults and per- 


| ſonal vices of princes; this nation may certainly boaſt of 


having ſound the moſt ſalutary curb, either againſt deſpo- 


tiſm or the weakneſs of monarchs ; and her hiſtorians are 


more 


n 


more reſpectable, and more uſeful, than the writers of any 


other nation. 


“The torch of civil wars and revengeful animoſity | 


ſtill prevailed, cauſed by the grand ſchiſm of the welt ; 
and while Edward and Philip engaged in the moſt bloody 
battles, a ſcourge more fatal even than war was ravaging 
all Europe. That murderous plague, which had travelled 
over the whole world, and after having depopulated Aſia 


and Africa, ſpread its baneſul influence over all France 


and England, by which a fourth part of the unfortunate 
race of man were {wept off from the face of the earth. 


The proſperity of the popes, who had claimed the 


right of arbitrating between the diviſions of kings, and 
who would have been worthy of the reſpect and venera- 
tion of the whole world, had they only employed their 
aſcendency in pacifying every difſention, made them 


imagine that the fate of ancient Rome was revived in their 


favour. They had frequently eſſayed the dreaded power 


of the fulminations of the church; and theſe ſpiritual 
thunderbolts, in their ſacred hands, had inſpired the ſame 


terror which had formerly accompanied the rapid flight 
of the Roman legions. They diſtributed their bulls 


with the ſame authority as the Roman emperors had 


publiſhed their decrees. The court of Rome, like the 
Roman republic, cited, judged, and puniſhed the pri- 
vate faults of princes at her tribunal. How majeſtic 
and venerable, if juſtice and humanity, iſſuing from the 
boſom of the ancient capital of the world, had thundered 
againſt the ambition of kings, and repreſſed the diſorders 
of Chriſtendom ! But Rome, while ſhe affected modera- 
tion, knew how to flatter and terrify the paſſions of 


princes, to abridge their power, and keep them in a de- 


| ndent mediocrity, and to enflame them againſt each 
other, in order to benefit by the ſpoils of all. Kings 
| ſtripped 
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ſtripped themſelves of their diadems, to lay them at the 
feet of the holy ſee, and become tributaries to the pope, 
in the ſame manner as, in the days of Roman grandeur, 
the monarchs of various countries vied with each other in 
requeſting the alliance of the Romans, and thought them- 
ſelves honoured by the title of their freedmen. | 

« Such was the profound ignorance of princes ; and, 
but for the blow of the latter hereſies, which by kindling 
anew the torch of war created an energic impulſe in the 
minds of men, ſo favourable were the circumſtances, that 
the clouds of ignorance, by their increaſing opacity, gave 
Rome a near proſpect of becoming ſole miſtreſs of the 
univerſe, aided by the impenetrable ſhade of night, into 
which the world was ready to be enveloped. 

The throne and kingdom of France was once more 
exalted by a wiſe and political king. Charles V. is one 
of the few, whoſe' memory is rendered precious by the 
recollection of his virtues ; he again annexed reſpe& and 
love to the title of monarch, and his wiſdom and goodneſs 
are rendered the more illuſtrious by the misfortunes which 
his ſon occaſioned. 

« Tamerlane, after the example of Alexander, and 
Genghis-Kan, conquered all ancient Perſia, and deſolated 
the Indies, Bajazet himſelf fel] under his victorious power, 
and was made his pri oner. | 

“ Conſtantinople alſo was forced to ſurrender to the 
Turks, The Ottoman empire, eſtabliſhed by the power 
of victory, acquired ſtrength and ſplendor, and extended 
from the Archipelago to the Euphrates, 

« At this time the feudal power was extinguiſhed in 
France. Louis XI. an abſolute, barbarous, perfidious, 
and artful prince, diſhonourec the throne, and made the 
very name of king odious to the nation, The conqueſt 
of Naples by Charles VIII. andhe flight of Alexander VI. 
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to the caſtle of Saint Angelo for refuge, are two facts, 
which from their awful leſſon, engrave a deep impreſſion 
in the immenſity of events. 

«« The inceſtuous nuptials, and the infamous and abo- 

minable pleaſures of that pontiff, polluted with innume- 
rable crimes, though diſguſting to the friends of virtue, 
ought for ever to live in the memory of poſterity, in 
order to impreſs that execration and horror, with which 
his name muſt ever be accompanied. 
England at this time groaned under diſaſtrous civil 
wars, which, however, had this ſalutary effect, that they 
ſtamped the national character with that active and im- 
pulſive energy, which was to germinate that ſpirit of 
freedom for which they are diſtinguiſhed, and ſeemed 
to announce that the tree of liberty would ſhortly flouriſh 
in their ſoil, though nurtured with the blood of thouſands. 

„The ſixteenth century was rendered illuſtrious by a 
ſucceſſion of the grandeſt events, 

« Guſtavus Vaſa, by ſhaking off a foreign yoke, 
merited, and bore the glorious name of THE DELLVERER 
OF HIS COUNTRY, | | 

6 The powerful Charles V. was the real ſoyereign of 
Spain, of Germany, and of Italy ; and both as a warrior, 
and a politician, he bore the ſway over all Europe. 

« Francis I. oppreſſed by misfortunes, but magnani- 
mous even in his captive ſtate, excites a kind of aftec- 
tionate intereſt in the heart, which ſeldom exiſts in favour 
of vanquiſhed kings: but he was a lover of the fine arts, 
and tranſplanted them from Italy into France, and this 
merit alone ſeems.to abſolve him from his faults, which 
were various. 

« Henry VIII. was a cruel * but he exalted his 
nation by the aſcendency of his genius, and taught her to 


poize and appreciate the power of her neighbours. 
« Leo X. 
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« Leo x. was ſurrounded with great men; he ini- 
preſſed their genius with that power, by which they ſoared 
up to celebrity. He idolized the fine arts, and by them 
his pontificate is immortaliſed. | 

4 As ſoon as the ſchiſm of Omar and Aly had for ever 
ſeparated the Perſians from the Turks; when Aſia and 
Africa had experienced that revolution in their religion, 
which was to ſow the ſeeds of enmity between them; 
there ſuddenly appeared an orator, named Luther, who, 
by his thundering eloquence, acquired that aſtoniſhing 
dominion over the minds of men, by which he ſnatched 
one half of Europe from the Romiſh pontiff, and Ozone 
the firſt ſparks of philoſophy. 

&« But the greateſt of theſe events, was the diſcovery 
of a new world, fated to change the whole face of the 


earth, 
America was reduced by a handful of cruel monſters, 


who ſpread terror-and devaſtation wherever they appeared; 


ſprinkling their footſteps with the blood of the human 
race, in order to conquer that land which produced the 
gold for which they thirſted. Never had the eye of 
heaven, in its greateſt wrath, witneſſed ſuch atrocious 
cruelties, accompanied with an inſenſibility ſo barbarous. 
They have ſtamped the diſgrace of the ancient world, and 
it will be difficult ever to eraſe the ignominy attached to 
that bloody ſtain. 

« Cortez conquered Mexico, and Francis Pizarro took 
poſſeſſion of Peru; and from this new world was brought 
the moſt dreadful ſcourge, which attacked the ſource of 
pleaſure and of life, as a puniſhment for thofe repeated 
outrages to human nature; and man ſeems to acquire 
ſtrength and age but for his greater misfortune, 

„Spain was now in poſſeſſion of one half of the world; 


and Portugal acquired the coaſts of Aſia and Africa. 
« Ruſſia, 
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« Ruſſia, which had hitherto been ſeparated from 
Europe, now began to prove her exiſtence, and her im- 
menſe empire became important to the other powers of 
the world, . 

« And now the degenerated race of Genghis-Kan, which 
had been driven from China, produced, from among the 
loweſt claſs of people, a man capable of forcing his way to 
the throne, and of eſtabliſhing a new dynaſty. 

«© The celebrated Sha Abbas, after the ſchiſm which 
| had deſolated all Perſia, but conſolidated the national 
genius, impreſſed the empire with a character of great- 
neſs, of ſplendor, and of felicity, till then unknown in the 
annals of the world. 

"04 Theconqueſts of the Ottomans were aſtoniſhing. Selim 
the Invincible ſucceeded the powerful Mahomet II. and 
- Solyman, the ſucceſſor of Selim, exerted his victorious arms 
apainſt both Chriſtians and Perſians with equal ſucceſs, 
His empire extended from Algiers to the Euphrates, and 

from the Black Sea to Epirus, 

2 In Spain appeared that Philip II. who fixed the atten- 
tion of all Europe by his preponderating power: he 
fomented diviſions in all the neighbouring ſtates ; he 
aſpired to the poſſeſſion of all the gold of the new world ; 
and, with one glance, could, from the ſolitude of his cloſet, 
embrace the whole extent of his dominions from Mexico 
to Sicily. He, in the battle of St. Quentin, ſtruck France 
with one of the deepeſt wounds ſhe had ever encountered. 

Such was the depth of his diſſimulation, that he deceived 
even the court of Rome itſelf; and it was his cru 
fanaticiſm which gave birth to the famous republic of the 
Seven United Provinces. | 

From amidſt lakes and marſhes, this infant ſtate reared 
up her timid head; ſupported by courage, induſtry, and 
commerce, ſhe became active, laborious, and patient : by 

| the 
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the foſtering aid of the Prince of Orange, ſhe daily acquired 
ftrength and energy ; and theſe quiet fiſhermen became 
the moſt intrepid warriors, through the heroic fortitude 


tranquil courage, and unſhaken conſtance in adverſity, of 


a man worthy of the reſpe& of all nations, A religious 
aſſaſſination, preſcribed by Philip II. deprived the republic 
of one of its greateſt heroes. Such was the devotion, of 
this ſanguinary monſter ! 

“This Spaniſh monarch, nothwithſtanding the deſtruc- 
tion of his invincible fleet, was on the point of ſubjugating 
the kingdom of France. By his machinations he eſta- 
bliſhed that diabolical league, and enflamed the minds of 
the French againſt their lawful ſovereign, againſt a great 
man, the value of whoſe character they had not yet learned 
to eſtimate. But HENRY IV. triumphed over his in- 


trigues, his deep policy, and his gold, and by his heroic 


valour, but ſtill more, by his generous magnanimity and 
exceſſive goodneſs of heart, he reflected honour and 
dignity to the name of king, His memory is bleſſed and 
revered even in the preſent generation, as much through 
gratitude as to impreſs his e! in the minds of his 
ſucceſſors. 

« That nation, deſtined to manifeſt to the whole world 
the leaſt imperfect form of government which human 
foreſight had yet been able to trace, enjoyed greatneſs 
and ſecurity in the midſt of thoſe ſtorms, by which all 
Europe was agitated; her inſular ſituation produced her 
glory and ſecured her power. Royal authority and na- 


tional liberty were united, without prejudice to either ; 
and James, the weakeſt of monarchs, was dethroned, and 


replaced by a ſovereign more worthy of reigning over that 

free people. 
“The events which followed this period are too near 
our own ane, and too well known to be repreſented in 
their 


„ 
their true point of view; and the ſevere ſcrutiny of hiſtory 
can with difficulty either overleap or retrace the century 
of Richelieu and of Louis XIV. 

« With what rapidity the wheel of time rolls on! Thoſe 
events, thoſe revolutions which excited admiration, which 
raiſed ſuch clamours, exerciſed ſo many heads, and 
fatigued them by the contrary aſſaults of hope and fear, 
they are all fallen! all overwhelmed in the abyſs of Time! 
with mercileſs hands he eraſes thoſe lively and ſtriking 
colours which engagid the attention and intereſt of man; 
he, with his devouring breath, blaſts the repreſentation of 
the moſt important revolutions, and the memory of em- 
pires falls like that of man. Where is now the hiſtory of 
Aſſyria, from the time of Ninus to that of Sardanapalus ? 
Where are the mementos, which can revive but for an 
inſtant the haughty power of Xerxes, his innumerable 
fleet and armies, his oſtentation, and the extent of his 
dominions, at which, though of ſo ſhort a duration, he 
himſelf was terrified, and wept, when, from the ſummit of 
an eminence, he contemplated that prodigious troop of 
ſoldiers, and recollected that death (the inevitable avenger 
of mankind) mult ſhortly preſide over that immenſe 
multitude ! | | | 

« Royal greatneſs then, ſince it is liable to fade away 
and be totally extinct, is not the moſt ſolid. There is a 


greatneſs of the human mind, which imprints a path in 


the hiſtory of ages much more luminous and durable, 
The progreſs of the ſciences, of the arts, and of legiſla- 


tion, which are the moſt real benefits conferred on the 


mortal race of man, ſecure from oblivion thoſe reſpectable 
names, to which are annexed the love and gratitude of 
nations. The great Homer continues to be read to this 
day; in bis life time, he was poor and unfortunate ; but 
his memory is cheriſhed; his aſhes are reſpected. Ah! 
3p 1 bo 
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how many names of kings have been effaced before his 
ſublime name! thoſe haughty potentates are extinguiſhed 
like artificial fires, which ſhine for a moment, and are' 
buried in darkneſs, never to re-appear. So uncertain or 
unimportant is their tranſitory exiſtence, that the patience 
of the obſtinate antiquary is fatigued in tracing them, and 
in his fruitleſs labour excites the contempt and pity of 
the philoſopher. | 

The inventors of thoſe arts which are neceſſary and 
conſolatory, which help us to ſupport exiſtence, and has 
rendered it dear and precious to us, are therefore the real 
monarchs of human nature, and their reſpected names 
ought for ever to live in the memory of the friends of 
humanity. Theſe familiar and innumerable arts which 
conſtitute the charm of domeſtic life, are derived (as well 
as the molt uſeful, though ſimple notions) from ſome 
ancient people, who have left no traces of their exiſtence, 
whoſe benefits we enjoy without knowing their ſource. 
We inherit thoſe ſciences, which have coſt them ſuch 
laborious efforts, yet without recollecting the primitive 
difficulties attending every exertion of genius. Who was 
the firſt dicoverer of the elements of written and verbal 
language, of mechanics, of agriculture, of navigation, of 
phyſics, of aſtronomy, of muſic, of painting, &c.? The 
obſtacles which he mult have conquered confound human 
underſtanding. The molt familiar of our arts are mira- 
culous efforts of genius, and one ſingle invention, ſuch 
as the pulley or ſcrew, is a miracle to a thinking mind. 

« To what active intelligence are we indebted for 
thoſe precious and multiplied acquirements, which the 
vulgar mind exerciſes without having ever thought of the 
inventor? Are they the labours of one nation, or many ? 
in what manner have men tranſmitted and ſhared them 


between them? is it from memory? from cuſtom? or is 
it 
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it chance which ſent them among us? In ſhort, are 
not thoſe ſciences the rich heritage of a people ſuppoſed to 
be antecedent to every recorded hiſtory, and entombed in 
the impenetrable obſcurity of time immemorial ; an heri- 
tage greatly disjointed indeed, but the fragments of * 
are ſtill ſo precious ? 

« How many other uſeful and agreeable arts have been 
loſt, or never renewed upon earth but at immenſe inter- 
vals? How many diſcoveries have been buried for want 
of a genius analogous to that of the inventor to re-produce 


them a ſecond time in the world. If ſome ancient inha- 
bitant of the earth, the predeceſſor of the Egyptians or 


Chaldees ; (thoſe nations which we ſuppoſe to have lived 
in that period which we blindly believe to be the moſt 


antique for want of penetrating to the more remote 
ages) could return among us, he would ſigh to ſee our 


extreme ignorance, and our arts and ſciences would no 
doubt appear to him as the unformed fragments of the 
- acquiſitions of his time. 

« Science, as it has been juſtly ſuſpected, is indiviſible, 
and has no iſolated or ſeparate branches, as our ignorance 
and inſufficiency has ſuppoſed. This philoſophical idea 
ought to be thoroughly examined; for already have va- 
rious ſhades of affinity been diſcovered between objects 
which appeared moſt oppoſite; and the wonderful ſtrokes 
of genius which we ſometimes ſee are points of unity 
tending to the aſſemblage of the whole. 

<« That genius, capable of inventing, has perhaps never 
exiſted but in the infant days of the world, when human 
nature might poſſeſs more energy, and a creative power 
and penetration which ſhe has now loſt, However, we 
ought always to ſuppoſe ourſelves capable of going beyond 
that which we diſcover, in order to give boldneſs and 
ſtrength to our ideas, and be enabled to ſoar up into the 
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region of poſlible things; for then we ſhould experience 
that enlargement which gives audacity and ambition to 
our conceptions ; the point at which the human under- 
ſtanding may naturally aſpire is far more exalted than 
man has hitherto conceived. 

« But if we muſt caſt a philoſophic eye on the pagean- 
try preſented in hiſtory, ſo proud to relate the boaſted 
events of each century, what ſhame it reflects upon na- 
tions and upon mankind |! 

& Inſtead of that beneficial union which might 
have exiſted between nations, humanity was debaſed and 
outraged by an uninterrupted chain of hoſtilities ; the 
bloody ſtandard of war was ſeen waving on every part of 
the globe; murder became the ſtudy, the glory, the occu- 
pation of thoſe princes, who have faſcinated the minds of 
their ſubjects, and perſuaded them that it was glorious to 
kill each other, in order to ſeize upon each others poſſeſ- 
fions, inſtead of cultivating that land which they were 
ſprinkling with human blood. In ſhort, in this retroſpec- 
tive view, nature. groans to ſee that all nations, even 
the moſt remote, have had no other _ in view but their 
mutual deſtruction. 

« Thoſe great empires have all been cemented with 
blood, and on whatever point of the globe they fixed their 
exiſtence, it was by the deſtruction of the human ſpecies. 
In the moſt diſtant ages, men have been attached to war. 
The memory of the great Seſoſtris recalls the idea of a con- 
queror, who ſent an army out of Egypt of more than ſeven 
hundred thouſand men, with which he ravaged the whole 
coaft of the Mediteranean, and extended his conqueſts to 
the fartheſt part of Colchis: thus opened the ſcene of the 
world. Devaſtation has ſucceſlively viſited every part of 
this unhappy world; iron, inſtead of being uſed by the 
cultivator to draw from the bowels of the earth the 
real 
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real riches deſtined for the happineſs of man, is ſharpened 
into a deadly weapon, and given into the hands of the 
ferocious ſoldier, to ſtrike the heart of his fellow-creature, 
and clothe himſelf in his ſpoils; and this cruel purſuit is 
ſtyled glory and grandeur, This troop of murderers, obe- 
dient miniſters of the ambition of princes, who, by an 
inexplicable power, direct the progreſs of ſeveral millions 
of beings, who are themſelves ignorant of the cauſe which 
ſets them in motion; march to the extermination of their 
own ſpecies, and cheerfully wait the _ of thoſe by 
whom they are governed. 

« Hiſtory can take no notice of Semiramis but to 
mark the bloody æra in which this queen advanced, at the 
head of three millions of men, to contend againſt the 
Indians, who engaged in the conteſt with an army till 
more conſiderable, | 

The eſtabliſhment and the deſtruction of the mo- 
narchies of the Babylonians, of the Aſſyrians, of the 
Medes and Perſians, have coſt the effuſion of rivers of 
human blood ; and the military expeditions of the ſenſeleſs 
Xerxes have depopulated all Aſia. The tranſitory paſ- 
ſage of Alexander on the ſcene of liſe has coſt ſo many 
victims, that it is not poſſible to eſtabliſh the exadt calcu- 
lation of them. His death, as fatal as his life, was the 
ſignal of more bloodſhed, and armed his ſucceſſors, who, 
during two hundred years, contended for his diſmembered 
kingdoms. What carnage and deſolation accompanied 
their reſpective pretenſions! 

« It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive how ſo ſmall a 
ſpot as Greece could produce ſo many millions, who 
ſuffered themſelves to be ſlaughtered for ſuch miſerable 
conqueſts, The Roman power was environed by an 
ocean of blood: what a variety of rival nations, who 
attack, defend, overthrow, and are overthrown ? 
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„ The irruption of the Gauls in Italy, and the Punic 
wars, which commenced ſoon after; Mithridates, ſucceſ- 
ſively victorious and unfortunate, the barbarous Sylla, the 
ferocious Marius, and that Julius Cæſar! How many 
victims they have coſt to human nature! My hand ſhud- 
ders in tracing the melancholy picture of theſe calamities. 


Even the Jews, notwithſtanding the inſignificant figure 


they make in hiſtory, are diſtinguiſhed by the cruelties, of 


vhich they were ſucceſſively both the agents and the victims. 


«© But all the wounds given to human kind diſappear 
before that enormous ſtab given at the epoch of the irrup- 
tion of the Goths, of the Vandals, of the Huns, and of 


the Oftrogoths; into Gaul, Italy, Spain, and Africa. 


Mankind ſeemed on the brink of its entire deſtruction ; 
for, while on one ſide, this dreadful innundation rolled 
with impetuoſity from north to ſouth, another torrent of 


barbarians poured in from an oppoſite quarter, and its 


rapid courſe extended, on one fide, to the fartheſt borders 
of Perſia, and, on the other, beyond the banks of the 
Loire. Ah! if ſome beneficent being had not protected 
the human ſpecies, they muſt have fallen under the ruin- 
ed cities of the carth, which were all reduced to mourn- 
ful deſerts, | 

At the time when ſuperſtition and avarice diſperſed 
mankind abroad to make the conqueſt of Spaniſh America, 
and to ſlaughter thoſe newly diſcovered nations, is it 
poſſible to calculate the immenſe number of men, wha 


were ſacrificed to fanaticiſm and cupidity ? 


& Thoſe diſputes among Europeans for the poſſeſſion 
of new regions ; that conſtant alteration in the form of 
government, thoſe long and terrible wars, which the pro- 
greſs in the arts had rendered more bloody and fatal 
Alas! the misfortunes of human nature are beyond the 


My 
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my eyes, I ſee the effuſion of human blood: in torrents 
it flows over the parched and ſandy deſerts of Africa, and 
amidſt the ſnowy mountains of the F rigid Zone, while the 
delightful verdure of Aſia is eyery where defaced by its 
traces: and if the wars, the contagious diſcaſes, the de- 
vouring famines, and all the ſcourges which have accom- 
panied and followed the diſputes of ſovereigns, were 
aſſembled together, it would be ſcen that one half of 
mankind have cauſed the death of the other half! 

„And while the inhabitants of the world were flaugh- 
tering each other with ferocious cruelty, the dawn of that 
day aroſe, ever terrible, ever memorable in the annals of 
the univerſe, which ſeparated Sicily from the fertile ſoil 
of Italy by a molt tremenduous earthquake, when the 
roaring waves of the angry element poured with im- 
placable fury jnto this ſelf. created gulf, and daſhed 
againſt the coaſts of this new iſland. 

The Straits of Gadés, in like manner, were opened 
in a day of wrath by a concuſſion of the elements. The 
earth ſuddenly cleaved her boſom, and the world was 
divided into two parts, deſtined ever to be ſeparate. The 

ungovernable ocean poured in with all its weight upon 
the humble Mediterranean : this ſhock, cauſed by two 

ſeas, confounded and aſtoniſhed to find their angry waves 

mingled together, muſt have reſounded over the whole 

world, and affrighted the timid human race. 

It was, no doubt, in conſequence of ſuch another 
concuſlion of the globe, that the Iſland of Atlantides * 

diſ- 


* The date given by Plato to the exiſtence of the Atlantides 

is not to be forgotten. The eaſtern nations had years of various 
durations, ſome even fo inconliderable as a diurnal revolution, a 
ſimple day and night. Thoſe of three and four months, however, 
ſcem to have been univerſally preyalent. Plato thus places the 
| defeat 
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diſappeared from the face of the earth. That fortunate | 


abode, favoured with the ſofteſt influence of the heavens ; 
that ſpacious and ſuperb aſylum of peace and happineſs ; 
where the inhabitants received for the reward of their 
virtues a perfect abundance, which excited perpetual 
hymns of gratitude in their hearts: alas! it was plunged 
into the vaſt abyſs of the ſeas, without leaving the ſmalleſt 
trace behind ; nor would it dwell at this age in the annals 
of time but for the traditions of men, whoſe minds were 
impreſſed with the remembrance of that delightful 
country. | 

« How many times mankind have been precipitated 
into barbariſm by thoſe ſudden revolutions, which, in 
overthrowing whole cities, and deſtroying empires, have 


_ extinguiſhed the bright torch of the ſciences! Such a 


ſtate may be compared to that of an inſect, who, by a 
ſudden guſt of wind is ſhaken from a ſhrub, whence he 
was gathering the ſweets ; ſtunned by the fall, in vain he 


attempts to aſcend towards the ſtem, in which he ſucceeds 


not till after incredible exertions and labour. Thus the 
leaſt phyſical ſhock breaks the thread of our acquiſitions, 


defeat of the Atlantides by the Athenians gooo years before Solon ; 
Solon lived 620 years before Chriſt. Theſe taken together and 
calculated as years of three months, the date when this iſland diſ- 
appeared does not in any very extravagant degree differ from that 
of the Deluge. It accords, likewiſe, with the ſynchroniſms, not 
only of the Septuagint, but of all the nations that we have hiſtorical 
or aſtronomical calculations to deduce from. But one circumſtance 


is peculiarly ſtriking; the chief of theſe people, of whom the 
Greeks afterwards made a mountain, and on whoſe back they 


placed the heavens; this man is ſaid to have been the firſt who 
expoſed himſelf in veſſel on the ocean. Critics alſo contend that 


Atlas was an aſtronomer, and that he firſt inſtrutted the Egyptians 


in the knowledge of the ſphere and the planetary ſyſtem. 
FROM SULLIVAN's VIEW OF NATURE. 
and 
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and replunges that genius in obſcurity which the day 
before was reſplendent with brightneſs. That day which 
conſumed the library of Ptolemy deſtroyed all the trea- 
ſures of human genius. We know not even, at leaſt we 
cannot aſcertain, the primitive origin of the human ſpecies; 


Europe itſelf may one day be totally obliterated from the 
memory of future ages; the art of printing will perhaps 


ſcarcely ſave the labours of genius. The one half of the 
univerſe may, perhaps, one day be for ever ſeparated from 
the other, by a new concuſſion of the elements: our printed 
books may periſh with our manuſeripts, or perhaps become 
totally unknown. The exiſtence of a primitive people 
who have enlightened other nations, is very certain, but 
in what region ſhall we place them ? the wiſeſt are reduced 
to conjectures,” | 


CHAP. XLII. 


 Thence rolls the mighty pow'r his broad ſurwey, 
And ſcales the nation's awful doom : | 
He ſees proud grandeur's meteor ray ; 
He yields to Joy the feftive day ;— 
Then ſweeps the length'ning ſhade, and marks them for the tomb. 


00 Ws is the actual ſituation of Europe? In my 


time, or thereabout, commerce procured the 


diſcovery of a new world, and the diſcovery changed the 
whole face of things. hen followed a ſyſtem of equili- 
brium, which tended to balance one power by the other, 
to ſet a curb on ambition, to limit all conqueſts, and to 
ſecure to each ſtate their peculiar independence, But 


this 
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this ſyſtem, by eſtabliſhing an equality of forces, ſerved 
only to render the wars more laſting and cruel, | 
What is become of Ruſſia, whoſe growing power 
was the aſtoniſhment of my century, though, in the com- 
mencement of that century, ſhe had ſcarcely any political 
exiſtence?” This empire, which, from its immenſe ex- 
tent, united to every ſea, by which it could communicate 
with every part of both worlds, has been divided in two. 
It was impoſſible for one head to wear a crown ſo pon- 
derous,” —“ And Poland?“ (Is ſubject to an hereditary 
monarch, having been made ſenſible of the danger of that 
deplorable exceſs of liberty it formerly enjoyed; and, ſince 
that period, Poland, with the aid of a ſound and vigorous 
adminiſtration, is become a flouriſhing kingdom.“ — 
c And the Ottoman empire?“ —“ Has been ſubdued, 
through the want of a ſultan capable of being both warrior 
and legiſlator, poſſeſſing that firm deciſion of mind neceſ- 
ſary to enforce the laws of a neceſſary diſcipline. This 
empire required the genius of conquerors to re- animate 
and awaken it from the lethargic ſtupor into which it had 
fallen: it is now regenerated and enjoys celebrity and 
glory.” —“ And Germany ?”—< The ſtates-general of 
Germany have always conſidered the Germanic body as a 
republic of ſovereigns, at which an elective and amove- 
able chief preſided ; therefore the Germanic liberty ſtill 
enjoys all its vigour. I his vaſt body, penetrated with the 
pureſt political notions, is never in league againſt any 
other power, and maintains all the advantages of its poli- 
tical ſyſtem.”—* And the United Provinces?“— The 
concuſſions of the globe, the trouble and expenſe which 
her eager commerce occaſioned, joined to her unbounded 
opulence, cauſed her one day to embark for Aſia, where ſhe 

poſſeſſed immenſe eſtabliſhments, the produce of which 
Was ineſtimable; Holland, therefore, no longer exiſts in 
| Europe, 
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Europe, but in the Eaſt Indies.” “ And Great Britain?” 
*, Her admirable conſtitution, ſometimes ſhaken, but 


never annihilated, {till conſtitutes her force and ſplendor. 
Though ſhe has ſometimes dearly bought that liberty in 
which ſhe glories, ſhe {till figures 1:pon the globe among 
the firſt nations of the earth, as ſhe was the firſt nation 


who learned to conciliate the laws of human legiſlation 


with the dignity due to man. -She no longer aims at rival- 


ſhip with her neighbouring kingdom.” —“ And France?“ 


4 She poſſeſſes Egypt and Greece, both flouriſhing colo- 
nies.— “ And Spain?“ -“ The Spaniards have at length 


learned to value the vaſt extent of their poſſeſſions: they 
have given their attention to the culture of their lands, 


which their predeceſſors had neglected; and you may 
ſuppoſe that-the tribunal of inquiſition exiſts no longer.” 
And Portugal?“ “ This ſtate is incorporated with 


England, of whom ſhe receives her laws and conſtitu- 


tion; and Portugal is much the gainer thereby, for it is 
commerce which unites nations, and renders them for 
ever inſeparable.” —< And the republic of the Swiſs ?” — 
« Ariſtocracy, which ſtruggled to gain the aſcendency, 
has been repreſſed. This nation no longer ſells her ſub- 
jets for mercenaries to the ambition of princes ; by 
what name, indeed, can we call that nation ſo loyal in 
appearance, who had no other object in view but to ſell 
itſelf to the higheſt bidder, who, under the pompous diſ- 
play of liberty, haſtened to clothe itſelf with the livery of 
independence? What manner of beings were theſe men, 
who, unprovoked, would go and aſſaſſinate in cold blood 
any particular people, after being paid to maſſacre 
them? and would either fight for or againſt, according to 
the higheſt recompenſe they expected, 

« How ſhall thoſe ſtates be called who liberally aban- 


daned their auxiliary troops? How long have the laws 
of 
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of nature and the rights of man allowed a trafic ſo dif- 
graceful ? 

„No: Switzerland now retains all the men born within 
her boſom. Population is no longer a diſadvantage to her, 
becauſe her children have learnt the art of agriculture; and 
if they go over to their neighbours, it is not to ſell their 
lives.”—< And Italy ?”—< All thofe ſmall ſovereignties, 
which exiſted under their reſpeCtive political ſtate, whoſe 
intereſts were diametrically oppoſite to each other, are 
now united in one body. The head of the church has 
employed all his power in a paſtoral vigilance over his 
flock : he attentively examines the general affairs of poli- 
tical ſtates and of princes; he blames or approves, and 
this deciſion is always founded upon the baſis of profound 
wiſdom, which, by its moral influence, intimidates or 
perſuades. As the common father of Chriſtians, the 
peace of Europe is the ſole object of his ſolicitations. 
The limits of the political balance of power have been 
fixed in an equilibrium nearly equal, by the fimple, 
though advantageous, connections between each nation. 
The calm traquillity of every ſtate affords the means of 
perfecting their adminiſtration, or repairing their loſſes. 
The diſmembering of a kingdom, or of a republic, is the 
immediate conſequence of all raſh or ſenſeleſs projects; 
as our political ſtate is able to foreſee all the alterations 
which an extravagant monarch might occaſion in the 
general ſyſtem, the violent ſhock we cauſe to revolve 
upon himſelf, and make him reſponſible for the rupture of 
the equilibrium. | , 

« All thoſe military bodies, which ſo clearly proved the 
degradation of the human ſpecies, are now annihilated ; 
by this great meaſure we have found the means of uniting 
the various parts of Europe, of ſtrengthening thoſe who 
wavered from the general union, of eſtabliſhing a conſtant 

ſubors 
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ſubordination between them all, and particularly of dif. | 


engaging the univerſal legiſlation of ſtates from the ruſt 
of barbariſm which prevailed. | 

&« In order to operate this great work, the ſciſſion of 
three conſiderable ſtates was required, which Providence 
ſoon brought about: we improved the opportunity, and 
formed a counterpoiſe. This diviſion of the overgrown 
ſtates proved a new line of ſupport in the general ſyſtem, 
which ſerved to cement an immortal project, worthy of 
the enlightened man. The moſt generous efforts were 
made in favour of the European balance ; the power of 
every monarch was traced out with preciſion ; the ſceptre 
was eſtabliſhed in the hand of princes: the evils of 
anarchy, and thoſe of ungovernable and miſtruſtful 
liberty, were equally repreſſed. In fine, the diſtribution 
of the general advantages was eſtabliſhed upon that plan 


; moſt calculated for the general good; and the political 


ſyſtem, recovering its ſimplicity, no longer deviated from 


its fundamental principles, or dictated, for the intereſt of 


a moment, thoſe combined powers, which frequently 


ſeparated that which ought to have been united, and united 


that which ſhould remain ſeparate. 


Every nation found their advantage in a revolution, 


whoſe principal effect was to re-envigorate empires, by 
depriving them of that encreaſe of power, which naturally 


tended to alter the equilibrium and ruin its ſyſtem : by 


this means every part of the grand legiſlation was re- 
united, and every private movement had a more regular 
and energetic influence; upon the general ſcale. 

“ Beſides, as knowledge increaſed, the republican form 
of government became more and more general. In Ame- 
rica, or in Europe, thoſe monſtrous bodies called military 
powers. no longer exiſted, This revolution among the 


ſtates, which happened about three hundred years ago, 


has 
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has contributed to ſtrengthen the bonds of peace; and the 
political laws are ſo conſtant, and eſtabliſhed on a-baſis ſo 
regular, that no private miſtake of miniiters can vary 


their influence ; for ſoon or late the laws will return to 


their natural efficacy. Man being a ſociable animal, it 
was impoſſible that, after ſo long a ſeries of error and 


calamity, he ſhould not at laſt fix upon the great and 


ſublime laws of perfect ſociety. 
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CHAP. XLIII. 


But flav'ry Virtue dreads it as her grave; 
Patience itſelf is meanneſs in a ſlave. 


« TN all ages Europe has had very little knowledge of 
the interior parts of the continent of Africa, and 
of every country to the north or ſouth of the Line, or even 
of thoſe parts which were anciently ſo well known ; 
i. e. the two Mauritanias and Numidia. To the Roman 
pride this loſs may be attributed ; for, after having ſubju- 
gated Africa, they ordered every book to be conſigned to 
the flames, and eraſed every ancient title and inſcription, 
that the Roman name might abſorb every other memento 
of paſt ages. | 
« After theſe imperious maſters the Caliphs next took 
poſſeſſion of Africa, and made a ſtrict ſearch for all their 
books of hiſtory or ſcience, of which they deſtroyed as 
many as they could find, fearing that, if theſe writings 


were peruſed, they would impede the belief of their new 


tenets. Such was the reaſoning of ambition and fanati- 
eiſm; thoſe two antique ſcourges which have purſued 
mankind in every corner of the earth. 


c c We 


„ 

© We are now acquainted with every part of Africa. 
In your time Egypt was under the dominion of the Grand 
Turk; at preſent it is under that of the King of .. 
that is the French. 

« This nation was the firſt who cultivated the ſciences, 
while every other part of the worid were ſhaded in igno- 
rance. This fertile and intereſting country had long been 
ſoliciting inhabitants worthy of poſſeſſing it, and is at 
length reſtored to its ancient glory; for it is the govern- 
ment which forms the people. The ferocious Cambyſes, 


and his ſucceſſors, ravaged all Egypt, during a ſpace of 


two hundred years, and extinguiſhed the ſacred fire 
which for ages had enlightened the radiant circle of 
human knowledge. It was reſerved for a nation who 


befriended the arts to reſtore the commerce of the world 


to Egypt, and we have kindled the bright luminary among 
them. It was evident that nature had eſtabliſhed that 
foundation for the re-union of Europe with Aſia. Hau- 
ing, from its ſituation, a free communication with all the 
ſeas of the eaſt or weſt, it favours the intercourſe of our 
ſhips with all nations: they depart from the Arabian 
Gulf to the Indies, and fail into every Mediterranean port, 
Nature having done every thing for this privileged people; 
it was to the intereſt of the whole world to exterminate 
that race of barbarians from it, who oppoſed the remi- 
niſcence of a country formed to unite all the different 
nations of the earth. Our monarch poſſeſſes the famed 
Pyramids, thoſe antique wonders of the world. We 
have diſcovered a ray of light through the deep obſcurity 
which enveloped the former ages: this ray, hitherto en- 
tombed under the veil of hieroglyphics, has inveſted 
ſcience and hiſtory with a new glory. This beautiful 
part of the world, which was become the prey of plun- 
derers and banditti is now regenerated, ſince the expul- 
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ſion of deſpotifm and ignorance; and | we have effected 
this grand operation. 
At this time Paris, Athens, Grand Cairo, are all 
under the generous and powerful protection of Louis 
XXXIV. whom we all cheriſh as a moſt prudent and 
wiſe monarch. 

% Alexandria is emerged from its ruins through our 
laborious exertions; for our ambition is to poſſeſs thoſe 
antique monuments, whoſe ſolid maſs has withſtood the 
deſtructive power of ages, the fall of empires, the ravages 
of time. Deſpotiſm, the engmy of good order and of the 
laws, whoſe progreſs is accompanied with deſtruction, its 
attendant ; all theſe objects eloquently ſpeak the language 
of philoſophy to our hearts, and we applaud ourſelves for 
having reſtored theſe countries to the arts and ſciences. 

« You mult acknowledge that theſe inexhauſtible trea- 


ſures, in the fineſt climate of the world, form a much 


more precious eſtabliſhment than all the colonies of Ame- 
rica. Thoſe immortal works, thoſe canals and aqueducts, 
executed by princes who made their happineſs conſiſt in 
the proſperity of their people, and in the glory of their 
empire, are now reſtored by our hands. 

« We have effected the long meditated project of form- 
ing canals from the Nile to the Arabian Gulf, without 
any cauſe to fear the overflowing of the gulf by that com- 
munication. By this means Egypt is open to every nation 
in the world, and is become the great mart of commerce 
detween Europe, India, and Africa, Thanks to our 
mechanic arts, we have operated all thoſe wonderful 
changes, or rather, we have revived and effected the 
fublime projects of former ages. BETS 

« The lawful deſtruction of the barbarian ſway was 
concerted, in the nineteenth century, by the maritime 
powers“ Theſe wars were of a ſhort duration, and thoſe 
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countries, ſubdued by the happieſt and the moſt juſt con- 
queſt, became the domain of the conquerors, who 
puniſhed the barbarians for their tyranny, and exter- 
minated their whole race, as they were a diſgrace to human 
nature, | | | 

We have the greateſt veneration for thoſe countries, 
rendered famous by the reſidence and travels of Orpheus, 
Homer, Herodotus, and Plato; and as theſe ſuperb mo- 
numents have been reſpected by the devouring hand of 
time, we poſſeſs the only hiſtory which retraces the firſt 
periods of the world, and the primitive dignity of man. 

All Delta, or Lower Egypt, is now filled up by the 
lime, conveyed from time to time by the current of the 
Nile. We make frequent viſits to the iſſand of Mada- 
gaſcar, the largeſt on the globe. We already poſſeſſed 
the and of Bourbon and that of Mauritius; but their 
value was greatly diminiſhed by being deſtitute of ports. 
We have now imitated your aſtoniſhing improvements at 
Cherbourg; for we muſt do you the juſtice to ſay, that 
thoſe prodigious cones, or ſea-breakers, capable of van- 
quiſhing the fury of the ocean, were the fineſt monu- 
ments of the indefatigable induſtry of your time. 

« The Hand of Teneriff, from whence the Hollanders 
reckoned their firſt meridian ; the und of Ferro, and 
many other iſlands, which enjoy a wonderful abundance 
of every thing which can render life deſirable, where the 
air is ſalubrious, and which nature has placed at different 
diſtances, for the conveniency of navigators of every 
nation; are infinitely more benehcial than thoſe Ameri- 
can colonies, ſo diſputed, ſo chargeable to the nation, 
and which had cauſed ſo much bloodſhed, and yet * 
duced very little beſides ſugar. 

« We are no longer guilty of exciting perpetual wars 
between the various people of the coaſts of Africa. We 
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no longer ſow the ſpirit of diſcord between them, to 
engage them in the moſt treacherous outrages againſt 


human nature, which armed them againſt their fellow- 


creatures, to ſurrender them, bound hand and foot, for 
our ſlaves: nor do we tranſport them to the diſtance of 


fifteen hundred miles, in veſſels infected with diſeaſe, to 


ſell them to the inhuman planter, whoſe lacerating laſh 
was ever lifted againſt them, The ſugar-canes of their 


own paternal eſtates are far preferable to thoſe which 


occaſioned a traffic ſo diſgraceful to humanity. After 
having devaſtated America, in order to effect the produce 
of ſugar therein, you were ſtill obliged to derive both the 
canes and negroes from Africa, Alas! was it neceſſary 
to be at ſo much expenſe and fatigue, and to practiſe 
ſuch cruelties, for the ſake of an article ſo uneſſential to 
our ſubſiſtence? The ſugar-cane was much degenerated 
in your American iſlands, We are returned to the Afri- 
can coaſt, where it grows without cultivation; there we 
have formed ſome peaceable eſtabliſhments ; and as nature 
herſelf defrays all the charges of the production, ſugar is 
ten times cheaper than when you procured it by the in- 
human traffic of your own ſpecies. The barrenneſs of 
theſe immenſe countries has diſappeared, ſince the out- - 
rages committed to human nature have ceaſed, and that 
men, under the protection of the laws, have recovered their 
liberty and their intelligence. 

« Our merchandiſe is conveyed upon the Nile and 
upon the Senegal, up to the various cities ſituated upon 
thoſe rivers; and from Alexandria and Grand Cairo we 
derive all the treaſures of every part of the world, while 
our imaginations are exalted by the ſight of thoſe ad- 
mirable pyramids, of the roaring cataracts of the Nile, 
and of all thoſe magnificent palaces, half buried beneath 
their own ſtupendous ruins. The granite and porphyry, 
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with which this ſoil abounds, and every other natural 
_ curioſity, profuſely ſcattered over the earth, all prove the 
| riches and magnificence of this quarter of the globe; and 
no part of Europe can produce any monument or public 
edifice, in any degree comparable to thoſe precious re- 
mains of Egypt, | | 
In fact Egypt is no longer a ſtate dependent on the 
Ottoman empire. The anarchy which conſtantly pre- 
vailed in the government opened a door to the firſt in- 
vader, This country, diſmembered from an empire both 
ignorant and barbarous, fell to our ſhare, and the Otto- 
mans recalled their captain pachas without a murmur, 
„This immenſe kingdom derives every benefit from 
our government; a wiſe and well-directed police has ra- 
dically removed the ſeeds of that dreadful ſcourge which 
annually ſpread death and deſolation over all Egypt; by 
which means population ſuffers no diminution, and the in- 
habitants are enriched by our immenſe trade upon the Red 
Sea, from which we derive innumerable advantages. Our 
operations were not oppoſed by any neighbouring power; 
and our happineſs, which from our peculiar ſituation on 
the globe, and our own enjoyments, both moral and 
phyſical, was arrived at an eminent degree of ſuperiority, 
became {till greater by our abilities to contribute to the 
felicity of other nations, by modulating and perfecting 
legiſlation and the art of government, 
The greateſt part of Africa was ſucceſſively regene- 
rated from the moſt debaſed ſtate of deſpotiſm, by the diſ- 
coveries and acquiſitions, from time to time conveyed to 
them by the apoſtles of reaſon and the arts: and that 
abundance which in your time prevailed at the Cape of 
Good Hope is now diffuſed over all the neighbouring 
ſtates: for ſtupidity is not the character inherent in the 
people of Africa, The climate, the foil, the waters, 
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are ſtill the ſame ; but the laws have changed, and this 
change has had the moſt beneficial influence upon the in- 


habitants. 


« Thus Africa, which in your time was in a manner 
ſeparated from all the known world, is now flouriſhing 
under a new form of government. The inhabitants, no 
longer groaning under the oppreſſions of baſhas, equally 
inſolent, barbarous, and ignorant, appear cheerful, and 
are ſurrounded with domeſtic enjoyments. The face of 
the country is totally changed; we have tranſplanted our 
northern trees, which ſeem to acquire additional beauty 
and ſtrength, in that ſoil, amidſt palms, and other trees 
natural to the country. We have eyen overcome the diſ- 
advantages of the ardent heat by foreſts of lofty trees, and 
the diverſified ſhades which induſtry has ingeniouſfly 
created over rich paſturages, where our European cattle 
are ſeen grazing upon verdant plains, like thoſe of our 
own country. | | | 

« We have totally abandoned America, which for ſo 
many centuries had cauſed your misfortunes, and began 
our's, and had given you much more trouble than profit; 
for though you derived no advantages from her, ſtill ſhe 
owed her happineſs to your ſuccours. The grand epoch 
of her liberty was in the hands of the French. We made 
her free, and ſhe ought never to forget the name of our 
ancient king, Louis XVI. 

« We haye directed our attention to the moral and 
political diſorders of Africa, and we reciprocally enjoy 
the fruits of our labours. Therefore we have completed 
that which no other people had ever attempted. Emu- 
lous to revive a country favoured with all the riches of 
the creation, and where, at every footſtep, we trace 
ſome remains of the prodigies of nature, we have been 
able to elucidate the variety of myſteries contained under 
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the hieroglyphics, by which we have acquired a great 
many valuable ſecrets. In ſhort, our arts, our know- 
ledge and labours, after having regenerated the wild Afri- 
can, have corrected his climate, by enriching his barren 
ſoil with our elegant vegetables, and have diffuſed happi- 
neſs, abundance, and comfort, through every province. 


CH AFP. XLIV. - 


Nature imprints upon culliateè er we ſee, 
That has a heart and life in it, BE FREE! 


cc WV 4 not the taking of Conſtantinople a noble 
| exploit? Ruſſia, ſuddenly emerging from 
inſignificance, found it impoſſible to have an equal ſway 
over Aſia and Europe. Peter the Great had fixed all his 
views upon the latter, in order to procure the moſt ſolid 
glory and durable grandeur to his empire. The happy 
ſituation of Peterſburg conſtituted the ſtrength and opu- 
lence of the Ruſſian empire. Hence the preponderance 
in the balance of Europe: but this growing power was 
ſuddenly divided into two parts, and Aſia preſented the 
proſpect of rich ſpoils and eaſy triumphs: 

However, their commerce with the Eaſt Indies ſuf- 
fered great alterations; and after many unavoidable and 
unexpected ſtruggles, Aſiatic Turkey became a great 
republic, Thoſe immenſe political bodies, which had 
threatened all Europe, at length devoured their prey, and 
that formidable deluge of foldiers, after ſuch continual 
oſcillatory movements, at length arrived at that perma- 
nent ſtate to which all their efforts ſeemed directed. 
Conflantinople now belongs to the Ruſſians, and it is a 
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circumſtance from which all Europe derives ſatisfaction 
and advantage. 

In your time the plan was held in contemplation of _ 
renouncing all military eſtabliſhments in the Eaſt Indies, 
and maintaining faQories in the different cities for carry- 
ing on the commerce of India, which was to be done by 
means of caravans, travelling through Perſia and Turkey. 
Every nation undoubtedly had a right to contribute to the 
advantages of trading with thoſe rich countries. The 
Engliſh acted as every nation ought to do on ſuch an occa- 
ſion ; they wiſhed to engroſs all India and its commerce to 
themſelves; but this we took care to prevent. 

« We acquired poſſeſſion of thoſe ports which would 
enable us to protect both the coaſts of Coromandel and 
. Malabar : but we ſoon diſcovered that, if we wiſhed to 
effect a ſolid eſtabliſhment in the Indies, the firſt meaſure 
to be taken was to effectually calm the alarms of the 
Indians by a peaceful conduct, and not to employ a mili- 
tary ſorce for making conqueſts or territorial acquilitions, 
which would immediately inflame their minds againſt us. 
And how imprudent ſuch a proceeding, knowing the im- 
pollibility of contending againſt all the nations of Indians, 
ho are as well diſciplined as our own troops! However, 
the method of carrying on an extenſive commerce with 

India and Perſia by caravans, through Perſia and Turkey, 

was attended with many difficulties, and almoſt imprac- 
ticable : therefore all the nations of Europe have, with 
one accord, entered upon a plan,, which convinced the 
Indians that they relinquiſhed every idea of conqueſt : and 
this ſyſtem of peace, well eſtabliſhed in their minds, has 
conciliated their affection, and ſecured their friendſhip. 

„The Spaniards, the Portugueſe, the Engliſh, and the 
Dutch, have conſented, as well as ourſelves, to evacuate 
all their eſtabliſhments, and to withdraw all their military 
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forces. Such a body of troops could only ſerve to create 
ſuſpicion and averſion in the natives, and engage us in 
wars, both cruel, unjuſt, and ruinous. 

„Our peaceable factories, by removing every idea of 
ambitious views, have had more effect, by the reſpective 
advantage of commerce on both ſides,” than thoſe factories 
you formerly poſſeſſed, ſurrounded with military forces, 
which ſucceſlively occaſioned a thouſand bloody revolu- 
tions. In order to ſtop the effuſion of human blood, we 
ſhould remove all military eftabliſhments. When the 
Indians have ſeen that we baniſhed all offenſive weapons, 
they became accuſtomed to us, and were our friends; but if 
they found us conſtantly armed, they naturally would 
acquire our diſcipline, and have riſen againſt us, in order 
to drive us from their country. Our real ſtrength, there- 
fore, conliſts in being diſarmed ; our profits may be leſs 
conliderable, but they are more ſecure and more lawful, 
and we have preferred a limited but permanent advantage, 
to thoſe moments of glory and ſplendor which were ſoon 
extinguiſhed in blood and carnage, How could we, 
without remorſe, diffuſe among theſe ſimple nations all 
the artifices of a cruel policy, and arm thoſe Rajahs and 
Nabobs againſt each other, who, in eſpouſing our quar- 
rel, filled all Perſia with death and confuſion, and ſhook _ 
the very throne of the Moguls? Alas! it is but too true 
that the Europeans, in your time, only ſubſiſted by vio- 
lating the natural and political rights of theſe nations, in 
the moſt horrible and perfidious manner. To thoſe pro- 
digious and almoſt romantic conqueſts we have preferred 
the aſcendency we poſleſs over the minds of the natives, 
whereby we have acquired a commerce both victorious 
and peaceable. The Indians invite, protect, and cherjth 
us; and this generous reſolution on their part has been a 
more powerful protection than all our armies. | 
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« In fact, what glory could we derive from ſubduing 
the Indians? Bacchus, Seſoſtris, Semiramis, Alexander, 
the Parthians, the Tartars, the Arabians ; and after theſe, 
new tribes of Tartars, were ſucceſſively the maſters of 
thoſe rich countries: but the rapid decline of theſe con- 
querors proved that it was poſſible to conquer, but not to 
maintain their conqueſts, though the Indians oppoſed no 
other defence but the avenging 'arm of time. But our 
vpright and pacific proceedings have accuſtomed the 
Indians to look on us as their benefactors, and our eſta- 
bliſhments among them are cemenited by the moſt ſolid | 
friendſhip on both ſides, and therein we make our glory 
to conſiſt,” . 


CHAP. XLV. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, 


Ayr all the properties Wich appertain to man, the 


YZ prerogative of thought is undoubtedly the moſt 
eſſential and unqueſtionable. It is that which eminently 
diſtinguiſhes him from other beings, who ſhare in com- 
mon with him all the other benefits of creation. How 
then could deſpotiſm ever conceive the project of de- 
priving man of this faculty, which conſtitutes his great- 
neſs and felicity ? How deſpoil him of this noble attri- 
bute? Is it not the birthright with which nature has in- 
veſted him? therefore, to rob him of a quality inherent 
with his exiſtence, is the'very height of outrage. There 
is no blefling incident to man which the laws of nations 
ought to preſerve with more care, as it is the deareſt and 
greateſt he can enjoy : therefore, to lay any reſtraint on 
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his power of thinking, is to degrade him, and to place 
him on a level with vegetating animals. 

« How great is the power of thought! and whence 
ariſes that aſtoniſhing influence with which it modifies 
the moral univerſe, and even the phyſical world ; by 
which it regulates or overthrows the ſyſtems of all nations, 
and extends its activity over diſtant ages? It is from its 
union with human reaſon, that faculty to which every 
other muſt ſubmit. Men, whoſe underſtandings are en- 
lightened, are endowed with the power of appeaſing the 
ſpirit of faction, of ſubmiting all individuals to the laws, 
and of enſuring the peace of governments, which will 
always exilt inaſmuch as human reaſon prevails. It is 
ignorance which leads the people to rebellion : a citizen 
muſt be acquainted with the laws of his country, ere he 
can be ſuppoſed to love them ; and when theſe laws are 
made known to him, they inſenſibly acquire more weight, 
for while the people are enabled to reflect on the recipro- 
cal ties of ſociety, they will know how to reſiſt the dan- 
gerous impreſſions which might be given. 

« Jn England the effect of this power is evident: the 
univerſal knowledge which prevails enſures the tran— 
quillity of its civil and eccleſiaſtical ſtate : her politicians 
ſeem to underſtand wherein her happineſs conſiſts. That 
nation, which had long been a prey to faction, at length, 
by being enlightened, became tranquil. A happy liberty 
of thought having aſſigned to each body of the ſtate its law- 
ful limits, all falſe reaſoning naturally falls of itſelf ; 
becauſe ſound principles are more cultivated than in any 
other country. The factions, after having agitated them- 
ſelves, and all around them, are at length placed where 
they ſhould be. The real ſtrength of this republic is de- 
rived from that powerful ſpring, which, by preſenting the 
advantages of the conſtitution in their true point of view, 
| engages 
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engages the inhabitants to contribute to its happineſs. If 
you take from this people their underſtanding and intel- 
leQual me, they will ſoon fall from their proſ- 
perous ſtate.” | 7 

„But tell me, how did you become free? —“ With 
great facility. That ſentiment natural to man, when 
once propagated, ſoon cauſes every member of the ſtate to 
ferment; their ſenſibility is then gathered in a mals, 
they all feel themſelves aggrieved, and, from the reſent- 
ment of all, a plan of public revenge ariſes, which is car- 
ried as far as it can go. 

« When the ſovereign appears to deſpiſe the nation, 
the public indignation communicates to every member of 
the community, with the force and rapidity of electrical 
fire; for then all ranks are equally vilified and debaſed. 

« It was in conſequence of this ſpecies of contempt and 
inſenſibility which ſovereigns have teſtified for their own 
weakneſs, that the Swiſs, Holland, and the colonies of 
Anglo-America, were excited to rebellion. In all great 
revolutions, the ſentiments of the man who feels himſelt 
oppreſſed, are like elaſtic bodies, which acquire more 
ſtrength, the more they are compreſſed by an accumula- 
tion of weight. Nothing is thought of in thoſe times but 
to unite in a body, and to entruſt the management of 
public affairs to him who offers to be their leader and 
avenger. It this leader has the art of ſtimulating the 
people, and inſpiring in their minds the generous reſolu— 
tion of encountering death or liberty, they will aſſuredly 
conquer. The leader of a revolted people ſhould not 
ſuffer the efferveſcence of their minds to calm, while they 
are making the laſt efforts to recover their liberty ; nor 
their wounds to cloſe, until the completion of that great 
undertaking. The union of forces and ſentiments greatly 


depend on * kind of communicative pity or ſympathy, 
which 
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which never operates more forcibly and efficaciouſly, than 
in thoſe times of public calamity, when all men ſhare an 
equal degree of danger ; this is the ſubſtance of our hiſtory, 
which is not very ancient. 

<< Thoſe leaders of the inſurgents of their times, Guiſe, 
Cromwell, and William Naſſau, had ſo influenced the 
minds of the people, that they had not even the power 
of propoſing terms of reconciliation. The bare mention 
of a truce would have excited their minds to ſuſpicions of 
perfidy, and with difficulty they would have eſcaped popu- 
lar rage. 

„The Spaniards were more odious to the irritated 
minds of the Batavians, than Turks and Moors; and the 
deliverers of Holland could never have calmed the fer- 
mented minds, or re-unite them to the ancient maſters of 
the Low Countries : the Hollanders would rather have 
been overwhelmed by the ocean, than havg ſubmitted to 
that rich and haughty nation. 

„Though the firſt encounters are ſometimes uncertain, 
men ſhould not be diſcouraged. The ſtrength of thoſe 
ſentiments, which animate the minds of men, lead on 
with the moſt rapid progreſs. The Helvetian union, the 
league of Utrecht, the expulſion of the king of England, 
the confederacy of the American ſtates, were the operations 
of an inſtant. Theſe exploſions are the more terrible and 
rapid by being unpremeditated. 

A ſeries of outrages committed againſt the conſtitution 
of the country, will at length lead the minds to ſtruggle 
for independence; and the monarch who exaſperates the 
people, may be compared to a rider thrown off his courſer. 
That nation which is haſtening towards a republic, 
neceſſarily intereſts all her neighbours in her favour. And 
even ſovereigns themſclves prefer the neighbourhood of 
a republic to that of a monarchy, - being leſs liable to 


moleſtation from the free ſtates. 
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« We have continued our monarchy, but it is limited 
by fixed laws; we have retained the monarch as a neceſ- 
ſary perſonage in a well-direed government; particularly 
where population is extreme ; but the authority he enjoys 
is never detrimental to the nation; he is armed with the 
power of life and death, but never uſes it, unleſs againſt 
the exterior enemies of the ſtate, whom he is obliged to 
puniſh. But in the interior of the kingdom, he cannot 
attempt to infringe upon the liberties of the citizens, any 
more than the citizen dare violate the reſpe& due to his 
lawful authority. Theſe reſpective rights, decided with 
rigour, prevent any deviation in the ſubject from his duty 
and obedience, and in the monarch from the fundamental 
laws, defended by every tribunal in the kingdom, who 
would all riſe up againſt him ſo ſoon as public or private 
Tights are aggrieved. We have determined that the ſue- 

ceſſion to the crown ſhould be hereditary, and that males 
ſhould only ſucceed; this wiſe and ancient law prevents j 
Interior 'troubles, and preſerves the nation from bloody 

factions. Our monarchy is formed on the true principles 
of a republic, enjoying all the perfections of that form of 
government, without the diſadvantages of being without 
a chief, by Which a ſtate is expoſed to the invaſions of 
foreign princes, and to frequent changes in the character 
of the nation. If the ſprings of government lofe their 
elaſticity in conſequence of the long reign of a weak 
prince (and ſome ſuch we ſometimes meet with), we 
have the proſpect of ſome change in the reign of the next 
heir, who perhaps may have a different character from 
that of his predeceſſor, and the nation then receives a 
new form, when all the loſſes are repaired. Theſe ad- 
vantages are not to be enjoyed in a republic without a 
| monarch, for they perceive their decline without the 
power * offering any remedy, except in a patriotic loqua- 
I | City, 
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eity, which always proved ineffectual. A monarchy, 
particularly when it admits a happy mixture of other 
governments, is liable to none but temporary maladies, 
from which it eaſily recovers its courage and principles. 
Your Henry IV. repaired in a few years all the diſorders 
which the civil wars had cauſed under the reigns of his 
predeceſſors. When a republic is corrupted, the evil goes 
on increaſing, factions and cabals riſe up in all quarters; 
and being divided againſt itſelf, without a central point 
| wherein to take refuge, it naturally muſt fall, particularly 
when ambition and intereſt are in league to profit by 
theſe diſorders. Thus the folly and wickedneſs of men 
fruſtrate the beſt deſigns, and impede the practice of the 
wiſeſt laws. i DE 
© If a monarch happens to be a great man, he is the 
greateſt bleſſing for the nation he governs ; he has an op- 
portunity of diſplaying all his heroic qualities, and is not 
obliged. to ſtruggle againſt the various paffions of the 
multitude, as it frequently happens in a republic. This 
form of government, therefore, has many advantages ; but 
its diſadvantages are innumerable. However, a republic 
without a chief will never poſſeſs that durable and power- 
ful ſpring which commands the riſing ſtorms of faction 
or oppoſition; in our monarchical government, we have 
lopped off the ſpreading tendency to deſpotiſm, that it 
might not view with jealouſy or miſtruſt, either the vir- 
tues of the good, or the courage and knowledge of the 
enlightened, Under this aſpect, monarchy is the beſt 
ordered government, and beſt calculated to curb the tu- 
multuous paſſions of men, and prevent their ſacrificing 
the political order to their ambitious or evil deſigns, 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


You may as well go and upon the beach, 

And bid the main flood 'bate his uſual height; 

You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 

WW hy he hath made the ewe bleat for the lam ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines | 

To wave their high tops and to make a noiſe 
len they are fretted with the guſts of heaven ; 
You may as well do any thing mot hard, 

As ſeek to ſoften that, (than which what's harder ? 
Hit Tewiſh heart, 


INCE our revolution, Europe has experienced an 

interval of alarm, which had never been foreſeen 

in your time, and we may ſay, that you had never even 
turned your thoughts towards that ſubject. 

c There exiſts a nation of foreigners, who, by intereſt, 


morals, religion, and obſtinacy, are for ever ſeparated 


from every other nation of the earth, Their number was 
immenſe, but their diſperſion in different countries pre- 
vented that "ſerious attention, with which they ought to 
have been watched. They were much more numerous in 
the eighteenth century, than they had formerly been in 
the land of Canaan, having multiplied in every country, 
in the moſt ſurpriſing manner ; and this prodigious breed 
was diſperſed over the whole earth. 

This people, under the influence of a ſort of fanati- 
ciſm peculiar to themſelves ; inviolably attached to their 
private cuſtoms ; from thejr infancy, the declared enemies 
of every nation but their own ; had been, during a long 
ſucceſſion of ages, aggrieved by unceaſing injuries; 
and a proſpect of revenge, though diſtant, was peculiarly 


gratifying to them, Perſecution had only rendered their 
| character 
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character more inflexible. Reduced to wander through ſea 
and land, they employed artifice and craft in their com- 
merce with different nations, and acquired a large bene- 
fice by means of uſury. Without the leaſt attachment to 
any government, they were incorporated with every one, 
always ſiding with the ſtrongeſt; and the money they 
acquired, compenſated for the ignominy with which they 


were treated, and the vexations they encountered, Sg 


prodigiouſly encreaſed by their ſtrict union with each 
other, by their tenets and their cuſtoms which ſeparated 
them from other men, acknowledging every victorious 
prince, and attached to the car of good fortune, the Jews 
were indifferently ſubje& to every monarch, and held in 
their power, in ſeveral ſtates and cities, all the riches of 
the country. In your time they already amounted to three 
millions in Poland and the adjacent provinces. 
Vile, but uſeful inſtruments to ſome relaxed govern- 
ments; their poſſeſſions were no longer confiſcated, as 
they had formerly been, though with great injuſtice. They 
no longer experienced thoſe dreadful cruelties which have 
diſgraced the memory of ſo many Chriſtian princes. But 
theſe Jews conſtantly bore the remembrance of the ill 
treatment they had received; of having been, in all ages, 
firſt driven away, and afterwards recalled for the ſake of 
their money, Being the devoted martyrs of their ancient 
religion, never bearing arms, given up to commerce, and 
being accuſtomed to marry very young, they experienced 
an almoſt ſupernatural accretion and aſcendency, in ſpite | 
of the contempt of every nation, who at length became 
ſo tolerant towards them, that they encouraged the hopes 
of reviving the Moſaic law, and of announcing it to the 
univerſe, by every means which their opulence, and their 


ſober and auſtere life, enabled them to do. | 
e The 


(2 

« The moſt able politicians had not foreſeen the fatal 
conſequences which might follow the ſudden expioſion of 
a numerous nation, inflexible” in their opinions, whoſe 
ideas, ſtrongly contraſted with thoſe of other nations, be- 
came cruel and fanatic, ſo ſoon as their laws were called in 
queſtion, or the pompous promiſes, which they retraced to 
the origin of the world ; for, according to theſe, the whole 


earth was in their poſſeſſion, and every other nation were 


uſurpers. | 

„The Jews, conſidering themſelves as a people many 
centuries anterior to the Chriſtians, and created to ſubju- 
gate them, re- united themſelves under a leader, to whom 


they ſuddenly attributed every thing marvellous, in order 


to prove his ſupernatural mĩſſion; and thus, by prepoſſeſſing 
the imaginations of men, diſpoſed them to the greateſt _ 
and moſt extraordinary revolution. This nation formed at 
that time an immenſe multitude, diſperſed to the number 
of twelve millions in Europe only, beſides thoſe who were 
eſtabliſhed in the Welt indies, in Africa, in China, and 


even in the interior parts of America, who all flew to the 


ſtandard, or ſent thoſe ſuccours which were neceſſary. 
The firſt irruption was violent : it then remained with us 


to repair the want of vigilance of the preceding ages; and 


we needed great wiſdom, conſtancy, and firmneſs, to 
diffolve a fanaticiſm ſo ardent, to appeaſe a fermentation 


ſo dangerous, and to reduce the Jews to be ſatisfied with 


their former purſuits of induſtry and commerce. They 
had in all ages purſued that plan, with a thirſt for gain, 
and an indifference to every other object, which Jews 
alone can feel. Ever eager and fortunate in mean or in- 


tereſted ſpeculations, and eternally acquiring an accumu- 


lation of money ; their enormous, and almoſt incredible 
riches, had inſpired in their minds an audacious fanati- 


eiſm, which made them ſuppoſe the whole world at their 


diſ poſal. | 
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diſpoſal, One of their ambitious ringleaders aſſumed the 
title of King of the Jews, which occaſioned a political 
ſtorm calculated to create much inquietude. We wiſhed 
to avoid the effuſion of blood; but this people were diſ- 
poſed to renew all the horrors mentioned in their former 
hiſtory, of which they have always been the agent or the 
victim. 2 ü 

„ You had ſuffered this ferment to remain dormant, 
while it ſilently pervaded every commercial country of 
Europe; and it broke out when leaſt expected. It was 
neceſſary to uſe the utmoſt deciſion to repreſs that feroci- 
ous ſuperſtition, which, during a ſucceſſion of three thou- 
ſand years, had contributed to confirm the belief of their 
claim upon the whole earth. The eager obſtinacy of this 
people then appeared moſt daring, accompanied with all 
their intolerant vices, the extent of which we had never 
been acquainted with, Their extreme avarice alone was 


conſpicuous in your days. But now their rage and fury 


were moſt terrific ; and one would have thought, they in- 
tended to exterminate the whole race of man from the face 
of the earth, ſave thoſe who were attached to the law of 
Moſes. Your anceſtors had treated them very cruelly, 
although thoſe ſevere and violent proſcriptions were equal- 
ly condemned both by philoſophy and chriſtianity : but in 


your time the moral corruption of, and the vices inherent 


in this people, were totally forgotten ; their deteſtable 


doctrine, and their blind and inveterate hatred againſt 


every other nation, had been unnoticed. You were far 
from ſuſpecting, that ſoon or late their ancient character 
would revive, and that it was dangerous not to watch over 


this fanatic and cruel nation, who would ſhortly take 


advantage of their own religious tenets, and of our's, that 
1s to ſay, of our toleration, and of our mild and. humane 


government ; whereby they at length provoked our 
1 | venge- 
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vengeance, and have obliged us to revive ſome ancient 
laws, which ought never to have been abrogated, con- 
ſidering the conſtant oppoſition of this people to the gene- 
ral morals of the nations who tolerate them,” 


CHAP. XLVII. 


Loix, qui de la nature ont les ſceaux ręſpectables, 
Loix, que Parret du ciel rendit irrtvocables. 


WAS highly gratified by the books I found in this 
library, and equally ſo, by the converſation of ſeveral 
literary men, the ſubſtance of which is contained in the 
preceding Chapters. I now liſtened attentively to the 
diſcourſe of a profeſſor of natural hiſtory, who was ex- 
plaining a zhe/is on generation. I was curious to be ac- 
quainted with the ideas of this people, upon a myſtery 
which amazes and confounds all our reflections and con- 
eluſions: I therefore attended to what was ſaid. | | 
The profeſſor, raiſing his voice, ſpoke in the following 
manner: The moſt incomprehenſible of myſteries is 
now elucidated. It is Spallanzani who firſt diſengaged it 
from the veil of obſcurity ; let his name be ever revered 
in your memory (and with his hand he reſpectfully 


pointed towards the buſt of Spallanzani) : he taught us in 
What manner the powers of digeſtion performed their 


functions, and now he teaches us how we came into 
exiſtence. Liſten to the aſtoniſhing marvels unfolded by 
his pen. | ; 
Every ſyſtem antecedent to this, is now reduced to 
nought. Spallanzani has ſeen every thing in a different 


point of view. No naturaliſt was ever more attentive, 


more 
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more patient, more correct. He ſacrificed his brilliant 
eloquence to the deſire of expreſſing with ſimplicity, all 
the wonders which his profound ſagacity had diſcovered, 
in conſequence of the moſt laborious obſervations and 
reſearches. | 2 | 

The myſtery of generation appeared beyond the 
reach of man's underſtanding ; becauſe he had examined it 
upon the principles of his erroneous imagination, or with 
imperfect organs. For there ſcarcely exiſts a man, who 
has not formed ſome ſyſtem on the cauſe of his origin, or 
who has not been ſtruck with wonder, when conſidering 
his birth. Theſe various ſyſtems have exerciſed all the 
powers of men's imaginations, in different ways. Thus, 
while ſome in the deep ſilence of the cloſet exerted all 
the faculties of their minds to produce a fine poetic dream 
on this ſubject; others, aided by the microſcope, were 
diving into the depth of nature's ſecrets. - But, ah! what 
avails the eye of man in theſe deep reſearches? If it is in 
the power of optical glaſſes to change the form or ſize of 
objects, how much leſs is this feeble organ to be con- 
ſulted! Man had raſhly concluded, that, where there was 
no viſible object, there could not exiſt any. Vain rea- 
ſoning! the immeaſurable depth above him in the im- 
menſity of ſpace, which he readily admitted, terrified and 
aſtoniſhed him much leſs than the diviſibility of matter, 
His imagination was capable of containing the vaſt muls 
titude of the celeſtial bodies, in the unlimited regions of 
ſpace ; yet ſtaggered at- the deſcent into the no lefs pro- 
found abyſs of the infinitude of matter ; when, inſtead 
of acknowledging the deficiency of his own organs, he 
preferred to reſt ſatisfied in the falſe conviction of his 
limited viſual faculties, | 

© And yet the intelligence of man had in many in- 


ſtances oyerlcaped the boundaries of ſcience. Charles 
T 2 Bonnet, 
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Bonnet, by the depth of his meditations, and the power 
of his enlightened genius, had created the ſyſtem of the 
pre-exiſtence of germs, becauſe it was according to rea- 
ſon ; but this idea only exiſted as an hypotheſis, enveloped 
in impenetrable ſhade, when Spallanzani appeared, and 
pierced the obſcurity with a ray of light. This naturaliſt, 
full of ſagacity, of patience, and ardour, conſidered this 
ſubject in every point of view. He has demonſtrated that 
every fetus, either animal or vegetal, was an organized 
body in miniature; that it exiſted in its duninutiveneſs, 
before its birth, that is, before the developement of its 
parts, though inviſible to our ſight, The eye of man, be- 
ing, as I ſaid before, infinitely limited by nature, and even 
frequently illuſive in the objects it repreſents ; it was 
reſerved for human intelligence to pierce farther into the 
labyrinths of ſcience than the eye could perceive ; and 
| Haller, and Charles Bonnet, had already, by their extra- 
vagant reaſoning, ruined the famous ſyſtem of organized 
animalcula. | 
Human intelligence alone ought to teach us, that a 
being ſo perfect as man, ſo connected in its whole, though 
prodigioully complicated in its various parts—a being ca- 
pable of extending his intellectual powers to the utmoſt 
limits of the globes, terreſtrial and celeſtial—could not be 
the produce of two ſeparate powers, or derive his exiſt- 
ence merely from a ſimultaneous injection; or, in ſhort, 
that a machine ſo perfect, was not the effect of a double 
mechaniſm, | 
«© The metaphyſician had diſcovered that the foetus pre- 
exiſted, and that the fortuitous union of the male and 
female, did not effect its creation, but the extenſion of its 
powers, and the developement of its parts. | 
* Contemplative reflection had ſaid, How ſhould man, 
with all his combined fagulties, his heart, his arteries, his 
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veins, his viſcera, his muſcles, his nerves, his bones, his 
ſenſes—how ſhould ſo admirable a machine be the pro- 
duce of chance? Can it be ſuppoſed that the birth of 
Newton was in conſequence of the accidental union of his 
parents? No: that important being who was deſtined to 
connect a luminous chain of affinities, and manifeſt the ſub- 
lime finger of the eternal God imprinted upon every point 
of the creation, can never be the offspring of blind 
impulſe. | 

«© But Spallanzani clearly ſaw all that the metaphyſieian 
had conceived, He ſaw the foetus pre-exiſting in the 
womb of females before their impregnation. The man, 
who contracted all his faculties within the circle of 
pyrrhoniſm, was forced at length to examine theſe incon- 
teſtable facts, and acknowledge theſe truths ſo clearly de- 
monſtrated. Therefore we have exiſted theſe thouſand ages; 
and we were all ſleeping, though inviſibly, in the breaſt 
of our firſt mother. The Supreme Being, by a mere act 
of volition, created at once all the generations of organized 
beings who were to appear in the world during the exiſt- 
ence of that planet they were to inhabit, All thoſe gene- 
rations which are now on the earth, were all compreſſed in 
their diminutiveneſs, in what we blindly call annihilation; 
and there are many ſuch worlds contained in the world 
we behold. —Such is the will of our Eternal Architect. 

« The imagination of man may be overpowered by 
this grand ſyſtem ; but his reaſon is ſtrengthened by me- 
ditating upon it, and at length receives it. *'othing is 
difficult to the Almighty, who with the ſame hand has 
organized every germ in their incredible minuteneſs, and 
darted in the immenſity of ſpace the ſun and planets, A 
finite being cannot be the cauſe of his own, or of the | 


exiſtence of another; it would be derogatory to the 
| 'T3 wiſdom 
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wiſdom and: greatneſs of the Creator to eſtabliſh ſuch a 
ſyſtem, 

„We admit, that a child ORF is only two feet high 
will become a ſtrong man, and increaſe to the height of 
ſix feet; then why ſhould we diſbelieve the former im- 
perceptible exiſtence of the ſame being, ere he iſſued from 
the incommenſurable abyſs of nature? It is our imagin- 
ation which deceives us, with the help of our viſual organs; 
for where our ſight ſails, we conceive annihilation. And 
mult we then reject a truth, becauſe our faculties are not 
equal to its ſublimity? Do we not ſee within the root 
of the hyacinth, that very flower, which will i in due time 

unfold its beautiful leaves? Does not the ſmall elm- ſeed 
contain within its narrow ſhell, that immenſe tree which 
will vegetate during many ages? The tenuity of light and 
of ſound, the philoſophy of atoms, and many other incon- 
ceivable objects, ſufficiently prove the exiſtence of a 
variety of ſtrange phenomena beyond the powers of 
ſight. 

„Nature, though under a myſterious yeil, follows her 
unerring courſe : her hidden laws amaze our cecity, but 
her occult majeſty is not leſs exiſtent. Spallanzani, how- 
ever, has been able to pierce through this veil, and has 
preſented to our eyes and to our underſtanding, the true 
ſyſtem of generation, in its wonderful greatneſs and in its 
primitive ſimplicity : he has proved that copulation was 
not neceſſary for the production of the foetus, that the 
ſeminal liquor always maintains its fecundating power, 
without the agency of the male. In ſhort, by an unheard- 
of ſtroke of genius, Spallanzani firſt diſcovered the poſſi- 
bility of impregnating a bitch by artificial means: this 
was a phenomenon which had never been uſpeon, by 
the molt fertile genius, 

« Thus 
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Thus then we exiſted before our birth in our infinite 
diminutiveneſs ; ; and are we in reality much leſs infigni- | 
ficant in our preſent ſtate ? conſidering the immenſity of 
ſpace, and the depth of the abyſs by which we are ſur- 
rounded. If our imagination is terrified at this idea, let 
us be humble, but let us not deny the truth of that which 
is beyond our comprehenſion. It is our material eye that 
leads us to doubt our preceding exiſtence ; but let us 
call reflection to our aid, and form this objection to our- 
ſelves: how do we know whether the vitreous humours 
which compoſe our viſual orb, are not pui poſely formed 
to preſent that particular optic, ſuitable to our peculiar 
wants or circumſtances ; therefore, we ought to credit our 
underſtanding in preference to our ſenſes, 

« The majeſty of Nature is not to-be conceived but by 
an inveſtigation of facts. And Spallanzani has followed 
Nature in all her phenomena, and bas related his diſ- 
coveries with that ſimplicity of ſiyle, which ought always 
to accompany the truth.” 

All the company looked reſpeQfully at the buſt of 
Spallanzani, and ſeparated, exclaiming, “O Altitude!” 


* 


* 


C HAP. XLVIII. 


Thine, Freedom, thine the bleſſings pictur'd here ; 
Nine are thoſe charms that dazzle and endear. 


WAS ſo well pleaſed with the company, that it was 
with regret I ſaw them depart : however, the maſter of 
the houſe, whoſe library I had already examined, afford- 
ed me the opportunity of ſeeing the interior of the houſe, 
T4 by 
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by inviting me to ſupper, with his friend who accom- 
panied me; which invitation I accepted with pleaſure, 
as I wiſhed to ſee the manners and domeſtic life of this 
people, ſo perfect in every other reſpect. The houſes, 
which were nearly all alike, were not built as they were 
in my time, with thin walls, about fix inches, which 
admitted both the intenſe heat and exceflive cold: but 
on the contrary, they were both thick and ſtrong, and 
calculated to preſerve the inhabitants from every incon- 
veniency of the ſcaſons. The apartments were large, 
lofty, and airy; and that which was appropriated for 
company, was an immenſe hall, where ſeveral perſons 
might walk conveniently. My kind hoſt introduced me 
to his wife and children, who received me with cordiality 
and reſpe free from affectation. Theſe children teſtifi- 
ed their good education in their manners and conduct; 
the boys were neither pert nor pedantic, and the girls con- 
verſed without either reſtraint or boldneſs. Every thing 
was neat and ſimple, and there were no ornaments in 
this apartment but a few excellent engravings. | 
We engaged in converſation, which this people always 
ſuited to their company; without any affectation of wit 


or learning, but with cheerfulneſs and good humour; nor 


were we obliged to play at cards to ſupply the want of 
converſation. This amuſement was ſometimes admitted; 
but it was never to gratify the deſigns of avarice. They 
had alſo continued the games of cheſs and of draughts, 


but merely for diverſion, and a few others, which might 


be called mathematical recreations, with which even 
children were familiarized. | 

Here every one followed his particular inclination. 
In different parts of the room, ſome were converſing, 


ſome looking over paintings and engravings, while others 
| I were 
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were reading, inſtead of being formally ſeated in a circle, 


where the yawn of wearineſs was Joon communicated ta 
the whole party. 


In the courſe of the evening, we were entertained with 


the ſoft and harmonious muſic of wind inſtruments, play- 


ing in uniſon with ſome delightful voices. I was always 
an admirer of vocal muſic, than which, in my opinion, 


none can ſpeak more powerfully to the heart. And yet 
the enchanting harmonica {which was then in the higheſt 
perfection) ſeemed to contend for pre-eminence ; it afford- 
ed the fulleſt, pureſt, and moſt melodious ſounds which 


can flatter the ſenſes; it was moſt raviſhing and celeſtial 
muſic, very unlike the horrid din of our operas, where 


the man of taſte and ſenſibility ſought for the union of 


ſounds, and never could find it. But here I was perfectly 


enchanted, and with great regret retired from this enter- 


tainment, on being told that ſupper waited. We all 


adjourned into the eating-room, where I was aſtoniſhed, 
on looking at the dial, to find it was only ſeven o'clock. 
My friend obſerving my ſurpriſe, ſaid to me, “ How 
different is this manner of life to that which prevailed in 


your time! You ſee that we (inſtead of changing day 


into night, and night into day) enjoy all the daylight 
which is granted us ; we think the ſun is the moſt beauti- 
ful object in the creation, and we always riſe to ſee him 
glance his firſt rays upon the horizon ; therefore, we take 


our laſt meal at this hour, that we may retire to reſt in 


moderate time; and not lie down with a full ſtomach, 
leſt our ſleep be interrupted by fantaſtic dreams: but we 


take care of our health, for on that bleſſing greatly de- 


pends the comfort of life.“ 
When we were all ſeated, the maſter of the houſe aſked 
a blefling ; and I was glad to fee this holy cuſtom renewed, 
as we ought never to forget the gratitude we. owe to the 
Creator 
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Creator and Author of ali things. I had not much incli- 
nation to eat, ſo much was my mind engaged with all I 


had feen ; however, | was invited, by the cleanlineſs and 


comfortable appearance of every thing, to taſte of the diſh 
which was next to me. Here I found no artificial ſeaſon- 


ing, or refined ingredients, or high ſpices, or rich juices 


and heating ſauces, which haſten the deſtruction of the 
human ſpecies by burning» up their entrails ; but every 
thing had a natural flavour, far more delicious than any 


thing of that kind. This people were -neither voracious 


nor epicures, who ruined themſelves to ſupport their table, 
and devoured much more than the riches of Nature, with 
all her prolifc powers, could produce; but every luxury was 
baniſhed, particularly that of the table, which is the moſt 
deteſtable; for, while the rich man makes an unworthy 
uſe of his opulence, and monopolizes all the fruits of the 
earth, the poor muſt neceſſarily buy them at a very high 
price, or be frequently under the neceſſity of depriving 
kimſeif of thoſe neceſſary articles. Cheerfulneſs and a 

decent freedom of manners, dilated and expanded every | 
heart, while they added new beauty to every countenance. 
Every one helped himſelf without avidity; and the _ 
ſervants, who were all ſeated at the bottom of the table, 
were always ready to lend every neceſſary aid. There 
was every vegetable according to the ſeaſon ; and the 
cuſtom of forcing nature to yield the fruits of ſummer, at 
any other time, was diſcontinued. The wine allo was 
excellent; but we ſaw none of tholc high - coloured /:gucurs 
diſtilled from ſpirits of wine, which were fo much the 
faſhion in my time; they were as {tricily prohibited as 


arſenic. When the deſſert was brought, I was pleaſed to 


fee every thing in its imple ſtate, without any prodigal 
extravagance of ſuperfluities merely for ſhew ; and the 


wholeſome food, and moderate uſe of it, cauſed every one 
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to riſe from table with the ſame cheerfulneſs and good 
humour with which they ſat down; and, after having 
returned thanks, the company diſperſed. 


—— — 


CHAP. XLIX. 


Thus fitting, and ſurveying thus at eaſe 

The globe and its concerns, I ſeem advanced 
To ſome ſecure and more than mortal height, 
That lib'rates and exempts me from them all. 


RETURNED into the hall wherein I had been before, 
and ſaw upon the table ſeveral large ſheets of paper, as 

large again as the Engliſh newſpapers. I was eager to 
| ſee what they contained, and found they were entitled, 
PRIVATE AnD PuBLICc NEWS. Nothing could equal 
my aſtoniſhment at every page J peruſed; although I 
had determined not to be ſurpriſed at any thing I ſhould 
ſee after having ſeen ſo much. I will now mention thoſe 
things which made the deepeſt impreſſion, as faithfully as 


my memory will allow. 
„ ae, 


& Pekin, (he ence 


* The tragedy of Cinna was performed before the 
emperor for the firſt time. The clemency of Auguſtus, 
and the ſtriking beauties and noble pride of the Romans, 
made great impreſſion on the minds of all the courtiers, 
but.more particularly on that of the emperor......” 

On reading this paragraph, I obſerved to a perſon 
who. ſat by me, that there could not be any truth in what 


I had juſt peruſed.— Indeed,” anſwered the man, with 
great compoſure, * nothing is more true; for I have 


ſeen 
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feen the performance of that play myſelf at Pekin, as well 
as that of the Chineſe Orphan. Know that I am a Chineſe 
mandarin, and that I love #terature as much as juſtice and 
integrity. I have traverſed the royal canal, and I arrived 
here in four months, though I ſxequently ſtopped to make 
obſervations in ſeveral places, being curious to ſee this 
famous city of Paris, of which fo much has been related. 
The French language has been univerſal in Pekin within 
theſe two laſt centuries; and when J return I ſhall take 
ſome of the beſt French works with me, and tranſlate 
them, for the benefit of thoſe whoſe circumſtances do 
not admit of their learning the language.” “ How!“ 
faid I, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, *+ have you altered your 
hieroglyphic language? and have you abrogated that ſin- 
gular law, which forbad any of you to go out of the 
empire? - Yes,” ſaid the mandarin; „we were obliged 
to alter our language, and adopt more ſimple characters, 
elfe we could not become acquainted with your's. It 
was not more diflicult than to learn algebra and mathe- 
matics. Our emperor has annulled the ancient law you 
mention, becauſe he diſcovered you were not all like 
thoſe demons who formerly kindled the fiery torch of 
diſcord among us, under pretence of inculcating a better 
religion than our's; and becauſe he found that many 
uſeful diſcoveries were made among you, which he was 
deſirous of introducing in his dominions. For inſtance, 
the art of engraving upon copper was ſingularly admired, 
and we have greatly improved upon it: we have ſome 
pieces, on which the hiſtories of ſieges and battles are 
repreſented ; which were ſent to our emperor by one of 
your fovereigns, to whom Voltaire addreſſed the belt of 
his poems; and ſince that period the communication of 
ſciences has been eſtabliſhed, and they have circulated 
from one province to the other like bills of exchange. 

By 


6 

By the delightful art of printing, light and knowledge have 
been diffuſed all over the world; the tyrants of human 
reaſon have not been able to ſtop their invincible progreſs ; 
nothing was ſo rapid as that ſalutary commotion diſperſed 
through the whole moral world by this luminary of 
| ſcience, which has now encompaſled every nation. Our 
mandarins are not, as they were in former times, a ſet of 
college pedants ; neither are the lower claſs of people 
knaves and cowards; for their ſouls are exalted by educa- 
tion ; they are brought up with the moſt refined notions 
of honour, and therefore they are never degraded by the 
laſh, the cane, or any ſuch diſgraceful chaſtiſements, 
beneath the dignity of rational man. | 

« We {till maintain the ſame veneration for Confucius, 
who was nearly cotemporary with Socrates, and who, 
like him, avoided all vain ſubtiliſation on the Principle of 
all beings; but he was ſatisfied with believing that all 
things were known to him, and that he will punith vice, 
as he will reward virtue and goodneſs. But our Confu- 
cius poſſeſſed this advantage over the Greek, that he never 
endeavoured audaciouſly to ſubvert thoſe religious princi- 
ples which ſerve as the baſis of morality to the common 
people, who are incapable of acquiring that moſt noble 
ſupport of the mind, philoſophy; but he patiently waited 
for that day when truth ſhould ſilently penetrate through 
every deep receſs of darkneſs. In ſhort, it was ke who 
firſt diſcovered that a monarch ought to be a * 
ere he can govern with wiſdom. Our emperor {ti}! con 
tinues to attend to the labours of agriculture, but not, as 
| formerly, to fulfil a vain childiſh ceremony, in which 
there was more oſtentation than 

I was full of the deſire of liſtening and reading bath 
at the ſame time; and while I was attending to the d. {- 

coui ſe 
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courſe of the mandarin, I continued to caſt an eager eye 
over the page of this ſingular newſpaper. My ſoul was 
divided between both, and I continued to read thus: 

* * * * 


0 Fedde, [0 ooo VE 


«© The 8 of the great Taico, who had erected 
the impotent idol of Dairi, has cauſed the inimitable 
work of Monteſquieu, called the Spirit of the Laws, and 
a treatiſe on the penal code, to be tranſlated into the Japa- 
neſe language. 

« The entrance into Japan is now fie t9 all frangers, 
and every one is at liberty to examine and copy the arts. 
Suicide is no longer a virtue among theſe people; they are 
now convinced that it was only the effect of a mad 
deſpair, or of a ſtupid inſenſibility.“ 

| * * 2 * | 

« Perſia, the .... of .. ++ 


© The king of Perſia dined with his brot hers ſcme days 
ago, and they were publicly ſeen in the gardens of the 
palace. They are very handſome young men, and are 
not deprived of their eyeſight : therefore they are enabled 
to aſſiſt the emperor in the avocations and duties of govern- 
ment ; and their chief buſineſs is to read the diſpatches to 
him. The facred books of Zoroaſter and the Sadder are 
ſtill read and held in great reverence ; but neither Omar 
nor Ali are ever mentioned,” 

GEE Von os | 
& Mexico, the 


« This city is recovering its ancient ſplendour, under 
the auguſt dominion of the deſcendants of the noble houſe 
of the famous Montezuma. Our preſent emperor, when 


he aſcended the throne, ordered the palace of his fathers 
| | | o 
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to be rebuilt as it ſtood in their time. The Mexicans no 
longer go naked and barefooted: the large ſtatue of Gua- 
timala extended upon red-hot coals, with theſe words 
engraven, * Aud Lam I on a bed ef reſes!' has been placed 
in the centre of the principal ſquare.” —*< Pray,” ſaid I to 
the mandarin, “explain this to me; is it forbidden to 
call this empire by the name of New Spain?“ The 
mandarin thus anſwered :; 

« When the avenger of the new world had driven away 
the tyrants (and the genius of Mahomet and Cæſar united 
could not have formed a being in the leaſt comparable to 
this aſtoniſhing mortal), he was ſatisfied with being the 
legiſlator of the people he had protected: he ſheathed his 
ſword, and gave the ſacred code of laws to the nations 
under his. dominion, You can form no idea of ſuch a 
being; his manly eloquent voice ſeemed that of a god de- 
ſcended among mortals to diſpenſe bleflings and felicity. 
America was then divided into two empires. Ihe em- 
peror of Northern America reunites Mexico, Canada, 
the Weſt Indies, Jamaica, and St. Domingo. The 
emperor of Southern America poſſeſſes Peru, Paraguay, 
Chili, the Magellanic lands, and the country of the 
Amazons: but each of theſe kingdoms was under the 
dominion of its reſpective monarch, who are all ſub- 
ject to the general laws; in the {ame form as the govern- 
ment of Germany exiſted in your time, and flouriſhed, 
though divided into ſeveral ſovereignties, which were all 
united under one chief. | 

Thus the deſcendants of Montezuma, who had long 
remained obſcure and unknown, have now reaſcended the 
throne of their fathers. All theie monarchs are patriotic 
kings, whoſe only deſire is to maintain publie liberty. 
This great man, this famous legiſlator, this American, tor 
Whom Nature ſeemed to have exbauſted all her worth, 


has 
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hes diffuſed the influence of his virtues and greatneſs of 
ſoul. Theſe vaſt territories are in a ſtate of perfect con- 
cord and union; they flouriſh in the moſt profound peace, 
and theſe bleſſings are always the infallible, though flow 
reſult of reaſon. The {angvinary and cruel wars of the 
old world ; the inutility of ſhedding innocent blood ; the 
ſhame of having cauſed ſo much deſtruction among man- 
kind; in ſhort, the emptineſs of all ambitious purſuits, 
properly diſplayed: all theſe conſiderations have been ſuf- 
ficient to perſuade the new continent to erect the God of 
peace as the divinity of their country; and in theſe days 
war would diſgrace a nation as much as theft degrades an 
individual.” I ftill continued to attend to the ſen- 
ſible diſcourſe of my Chineſe companion while read- 
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| © PARAGUAY. 
Extract of a Letter from the City of Aſſumption, the 
| « The inhabitants of this city have given a public 
' feſtival, to celebrate the abolition of that diſgraceful traffic 
of ſlaves, under which the nation groaned during the 
deſpotiſm of the Jeſuits; and within theſe fix laſt cen. 
turies we have rendered continual thankſgiving to Provi- 
| dence for having deſtroyed theſe ferocious tigers, and 
hunted them from their very laſt reſorts; neither is the 
nation ungrateful, but acknowledges that it has been 
ſaved from impending miſery, and formed to agriculture 
i and the arts by theſe ſame Jeſuits. Happy it would have 
4 been for us if they had been ſatisfied with inſtructing and 
5 giving u us good moral laws. 


| | | | SEED e Px- 
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© PENSYLVANIA. 


te This corner of the earth, where humanity, honeſty, 


and liberty, have reſided ſo many years, is now filled 
with the fineſt and moſt flouriſhing cities. Virtue has 


operated more in this ſpot than courage has had power 


to effect among other nations; and theſe generous 
Quakers, the moſt virtuous of beings, have ſerved as a 
mirror to all men, wherein might be contemplated the re- 


flection of every virtue, and univerſal love towards all 
mankind. It is well known that ſince their origin they | 


have always given a thouſand inſtances of generofity and 
benevolence; that they were the ficſt people who refuſed 
to ſhed human blood, and who have conſidered war as a 
fooliſh and barbarous madneſs, It is they who have unde- 
ceived thoſe nations who were the miſerable victims of the 
debates and quarrels of their kings. The annual regiſter 


of all their virtues, which give the ſeal of perfection to 


their laws, will ſhortly be publiſhed.” 
2 8 * 


© MOROCCO. - 


A comet has been diſcovered which is drawing nearer 


to the ſun, It is the three hundred and fifty-firſt which 
has been diſcovered ſince the obſervatory has been erected. 
The obſervations which have been taken in the interior of 
Africa exactly correſpond with our's. 

« A native of Morocco who had {truck a Frenchman, 


was puniſhed with death, conformably to the orders of 


the emperor, who wiſhes that all foreigners may be con- 
ſidered as their own brothers.” 


* 1 3 
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« Siam, Mi $65 6 WET Ges 


cc Our navigation has undergone the moſt aſtoniſhing 
improvements: we have lately launched three three- 
deckers, which are deſtined for remote enterpriſes. 

« Our king converſes freely with all thoſe who wiſh to 
ſee: him: no monarch is more affable than he is, parti- 
cularly when he ſhews himſelf at the Pageds of the great 
Sommona Codom. 

“The white elephant is at the menagerie, and is now 
no more than an object of curioſity, as he is perfectly 
managed for military exploits,” 

3 


« Coaft of Malabar, the ..... of «... 


© The widow of... ., who is young, handſome, 
and in all the bloom of youth, has ſincerely mourned for 
the death of her huſband, whoſe remains were committed 
to aſhes, but ſhe did not think it eſſential to her eternal 
happineſs to ſacrifice herſelf upon his funeral pile; but, 
after wearing mourning more truly in her heart than by 
her outward garb, ſhe accepted the hand of a young man, 
whom ſhe loves as tenderly as her former huſband, This 
new tie renders her ſtill more dear and more reſpectable 
to her countrymen.” 

| „ 

« Terra Maxellanica, tbe. 7 


« The twenty fortunate iflands, whoſe inhabitants 
lived without being known to each other, in all the inno- 
cence and. happineſs of the golden ages, are now all 
united, and they form a fraternal ſociety of men recipro- 


cally uſeful to each other.” 


= wa « Thy 
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te The Lund of Papous—a Country lying in the Indian 
Ocean, near the Line, between the Moluccas and New, 
Guinea. | 
4 This fifth quarter of the world gives daily proofs of 
approaching perfection in civilization and refinement. 


The farther we travel in the interior parts, the more in- 


tereſting and extenſive are the diſcoveries which are made; 
and the fertility of the ſoil, its numerous population, and 
perfection in the arts, are all equal ſubjects of ſurpriſe 
and wonder, The moral benefits this place enjoys, 
are ſtill greater than the phyſical, The ſun, which theds 
its beneficial influence over immenſe countries, more ex- 
tenſive than Aſia and Africa, does not witneſs one unfor- 
tunate being in the whole territory ; while our Europe, ſo 
ſmall, ſo deſpicable, and always diſunited, has hardened 
its ſoil with human bones, and deluged it with blood,” 
o * $M 


ce From the Ifland of Otaheite, the . ..: 7 


«© When M. de Bougainville, the French. circumnavi- 
vator, diſcovered this fortunate iſland, where the peace and 
innocence of the golden age reigned, he took poſſeſſion 
of it in the name of his maſter. He then embarked, and 
brought away with him a young Otaheitean, who, in the 
year 1770, for ſome time arreſted all the curioſity of 
Paris. It was not then known that a Frenchman, who 
was {truck with the beauty of the climate, with the can- 
dour of the natives, and ſtill more with the misfortunes 
which awaited that innocent people, had concealed him- 
ſelf; while his friends were embarking to return to their 
native country, and that, as ſoon as the ſhips were at 
ſome diſtance, he preſented himſelf to the inhabitants; he 
aſſembled them in an extenſive plain, and held the follow- 


ing diſcourſe : 
U 2 "= 
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It is among you that I wiſh to remain; not only for 
e my own happineſs, but for your's : receive me as one 
« of your brothers; you ſhall ſee that I am truly ſo, for 
« I mean to preſerve you from the moſt. diſaſtrous cala- 
« mity, Oh! happy people, who live in all the ſimpli- 
& city of nature, you do not know the misfortunes which 
« await you! Theſe polite foreigners, whom you have 
te received, whom you have loaded with careſſes and pre- 
« ſents, and whom I am now betraying (if it is betray- 
« ing them, to prevent the ruin of a virtuous people); 
« theſe men, who are my fellow-citizens, will ſoon 
&« return, and with them they will bring all the ſcourges 
* which afflict and diſtreſs other nations; they will make 
& you acquainted with poiſons, with calamities, of which 
« you are ignorant. They will load you with fetters, 
ce and, with their artful ſophiſtry, they will attempt to 
« prove that it is for your good. Behold that column 
« ereted on your ſhore, to atteſt that this country is under 
1 the dominion of a ſovereign, whofe name and empirc 
«& you have never heard of, You are all deſtined to receive 
& new laws; your lands will be ploughed up; your fruit- 
ce trees will be ſtripped; your perſons will be ſeized ; and 
ce that charming equality which now reigns among you 
& will be deſtroyed. Even this graſs, enamelled with 
« flowers, whereon you enjoy that calm repoſe, which 
* your innocence enfures, may one day be ſprinkled with 
* human blood. At prefent, Love is the divinity of this 
« iſland, which is confecrated to his worſhip. Hatred 
« and revenge will fill its place. You will be taught the 
ec art of war, you will be made copia with murder, 
« with flavery..... | 
At theſe words the people appeared in the utmoſt 
diſmay. The Frenchman thus continued: „ People, 
. & whom I love, and who have awakened all the feelings 
a 2 « of 
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fs of my foul; there exiſts a mean of preſerving your 
5c liberty and your happineſs, Let every ſtranger who 
5 ſhall ſtep on this fortunate ſhore, be ſacrificed to the 
* happineſs of your country. It is a cruel ſentence ; but 
* the love of your children, and of your own poſterity, 
*© ought to make you execute this barbarity. Were I ta 
* deſcribe all the horrors which the Europeans have 
ec created among nations, who were, like you, inoffenſive 
4e and innocent, it would make you ſhudder. Beware of 
ce the contagious poiſon of their words: even their very 
« ſmile is the ſignal * all the misfortunes which they 
t meditate againſt you.“ 

“The chiefs of the nation aſſembled, and unanimoully 
agreed to inveſt this Frenchman with all authority, ſince 
he offered to become the benefactor of the whole nation, 
by preſerving it from the moſt horrible calamities. The 
law condemning all ſtrangers to death, was received and 
executed with the ſtricteſt patriotic rigour, in the ſame 
manner as it was formerly practiſed in Tauris, which was 
a nation equally innocent, but jealous of its liberties, 
and deſirous of breaking up all communication with a 
tyrannical and cruel people, though they might be very. 
enlightened. 

This law is now aboliſhed ; becauſe, from reiterated. 
Experience, it is proyed that Europe is no longer the 
enemy of the other parts of the world, and never attempts 
to invade the peace or liberties of remote nations : that 
the ambition of Europe is to have many friends, but not 
to have ſlaves; and that her veſſels are employed in the 
diſcovery of nations who enjoy true ſimplicity of manners, 
rather than in the invaſion of cities and provinces, &c.“ 


33 5 Peterſ- 
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1 Peterſburg, be. of eve 
„The greateſt of all titles in this country is that of 
LEGISLATOR. A ſovereign who can dictate and eſtabliſh 
wiſe and ſalutary laws to a nation, is revered as a God. 
The name of the moſt auguſt CATRERIxE II. is ſtill 
repeated with tranſport, and held in the higheſt venera- 
tion. Her conqueſts and her triumphs are no longer men- 
tioned; but her wiſe laws are continually held forth: and 
it will ever be recorded, that ſhe fought to diſperſe the 
cloud of 1gnorance which had ſpread over all her domi- 
nions; and that the annihilated the barbarous cuſtoms 
which ſtill prevailed in her time, and eſtabliſhed a code of 
laws dictated by humanity—happier and more truly great 
| than the Czar Peter, who was flattered by that ſurname, 
inaſmuch as, notwithſtanding the difficulties ſhe had to 
ſurmount, and the example of her cotemporary ſovereigns, 
ſhe particularly ſtudied the means of making her ſubjects 
happy, and her empire flouriſh; in which ſhe ſucceeded, 
notwithſtanding all the public and domeſtic broils, which 
ſometimes ſeemed to threaten her power: but her courage 
was equal to every thing, and it was that courage which 
preſerved the diadem which the whole univerſe were pleaſed 
to ſee her wear. If we wiſh to make a due compariſon 
of this wiſe empreſs with any legiſlator of equal dignity 
and depth, we muſt look back to the remoteſt ages of 
antiquity ; for no ſovereign of latter times has ever 
equalled her. She broke the fetters of the induſtrious 
peaſant; ſhe exalted him to his wonted dignity as man, : 
and created joy and gratitude in his breaſt, to which he 
had ever been a ſtranger. The genius of humanity has 
publiſhed this ſhort ſentence over all the north of Europe: 
Men n, be Free; and let it be Lemembe red 4 all future genera- 
| Hons, 
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lions, that to a woman you are indebed for all your preſent 
enjoyments. 

4 From the laſt enumeration of the inhabitants of all the 
Ruſſias, it appears that they amounted to forty-five mil- 
lions; and in the year 1769 they amounted only to four- 
teen. But the wiſdom of the legiſlator of the eighteenth 
century; her humane code of laws; the throne of her 
ſucceſſors, which was ſolidly eſtabliſhed, becauſe they 
were generous and popular; all theſe cauſes combined 
have produced a degree of population equal to the extent 
of the empire, which is more vaſt and powerful than that 
of the Romans, or that of Alexander. The conſtitution 
is not military, and the ſovereign. no longer ſtyles himſelf 
Autocrat, and the whole world is too much enlightened to 
admit of that odious formality. 85 


„„ | 
ce Warſaw, the . .. of ... oo 


„Poland is no longer under the influence of the moſt 
abſurd anarchy. The outrages formerly committed againſt 
the rights of man, horn to be free, and the oppreſſions of 
the moſt induſtrious claſs of individuals, are no longer 
known. The auguſt Catherine, of revered memory, en- 
compaſſed this country with her beneficent influence; and 
it is remembered with gratitude, that ſhe reſtored perſonal 
liberty, and appropriation of property, to the uſeful 

eaſant. 
er The king of Poland died this morning at fix o'clock, 
and his ſon peaceably aſcended the throne, and has alrcady 
received the homage of all the nobles, 


t * 
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% Conflantinople, be.. 7 

It was conſidered a great happineſs for all mankind 
when the Turks were driven from Europe in the 
cighteenth century, Every real friend of mankind re- 
Joiced at the fall of this fatal empire, where the monſter 
of deſpotiſm was careſſed and encouraged by a ſet of in- 
famous baſhaws, who, while they proſtrated themſelves 
before him with ſervile humility, - exerciſed the moſt 
tyrannic pride towards his ſubjects, and ſurpaſſed their 
maſter in their deſpotic oppreſſions. The uſurpers of the 
throne of Conſtantine haye diſappeared; and the barriers 
which ſuperſtition, and tyranny, his inſeparable colleague, 
had ſet againſt the influence of reaſon and the progreſs 
of the arts, from the banks of the Save and of the Danube, 
to the borders of the ancient Tanais, were totally broken 
down, as well as the iron hand which ſupported them, 
Philoſophy reappeared in her ſanctuary, and the native 
country of Themiſtocles and Miltiades is once more 
reſtored to Liberty, whoſe ſtatue is erected with the ſame 
lofty pride as in thoſe happy days, when ſhe flouriſhed 
with ſo much ſplendour : ſhe now extends her influence 
over all her ancient domain, and has extinguiſhed even 
the very name of Sardanapalus, and of all ſuch deſpotic 
tyrants, who, while they were plunged in the fleep of 
barbarous ignorance, without any laws but inſtruments of 
execution, ſuffered his yaſt dominions to remain inactive, 
and pining in ſtupid lethargy : but, in theſe happy days, 
the vivifying breath of liberty animates them; it is a 
creating ſpirit which performs prodigies, unknown to 
nations labouring under the ſhackles of ſlavery. 

„The territories of the Grand Signor were at firſt 
divided among his neighbours ; ; but in the courſe of the 
two ſucceeding centuries they have formed themſelves into 

a 1e 
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⁊ republic, which, by their commerce with other nations, 
js proſperous and flouriſhing, 


« A ball and maſquerade have been given on the ſpot 


where the Seraglio formerly ſtood. The moſt exquiſite 


Wines were ſerved, and all ſorts of refreſhment, with 
rofuſion and delicacy. On the next day was repreſented 
the tragedy of Mahomet, by Voltaire, jn the playhouſe, 


which was erected on the ruins of the famoys moſque of 
St. Sophia.“ 


„ 
« The emperor of Italy has received a viſit from the 


þiſhop of Rome in the Capitol, who aſſured him of his 


beſt wiſhes and prayers to heaven for the preſervation of 
his life, and for the proſperity of the empire : after which 
the biſhop retired on foot with all the humility of a true 
ſervant of God. 

„% All the fine monuments of antiquity, which have 
been drawn from the Tyber, where they had been buried 
ſo many years, have juſt been placed in different quarters 
of Rome, where they ſerve as uſeful leſſons and valuable 
ornaments, 

The biſhop of Rome is ever employed in writing the 
moſt pathetic and moral exhortations. The catechiſm 
which is taught by this paſtor, is conſiſtent with reaſon, 
and, from the yaluable ſtore of his knowledge, he is ever 
confirming the evidence of thoſe truths, ſo important to 
man. He keeps the record of all generous, illuſtrious, 
and charitable deeds, and publiſhes them, to ſerve for 
models to others;. he is the judge of kings and nations, 
and, by his love of humanity, his wiſdom, juſtice, and 


truth, he poſſeſſes the affection and reſpect of all men: he 


conciliates all diſſenſions, and reconciles the moſt inveterate 
enemies. 
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enemies. His bulls, or rather his paſtoral letters, written 


in all languages, are no longer a tiſſue of obſcure and uſe- 
lefs dogmas, or of ſentences of eternal excommunication; 


but they ſpeak of the Supreme Being as a merciful and 
tender Father, of his univerfal omniſcience, of a future 
happy life, and of the ſublimity of real virtue. The 
Japaneſe, the Chineſe, the inhabitants of Surinam and 
of Kamſchatka, all read them with pleaſure and in- 
ſtruQtion,” | | 


E * » — 


& Naples, Ibs of 5.51 
, The Academy of Belles Letires have adjudged the 
prize to. The ſubject was to determine exactly 
what ſort of perſons were the cardinals in the eighteenth 
century ; what were the morals and opinions of theſe 
fingular perſonages ; what they ſaid, and what they did 


in the Cimclave, and at what time they returned to that 


;pure ſtate of religion and morals wherein they were in the 
primitive centuries. The author fully ſatisfied all the 
Queſtions of the academy, and received the crown for his 
labours. He has even given a deſcription of the ſearlet 
cap, and this diſſertation is both entertaining and 
Jearned. 

The farce of St. Januarius, formerly ſo ſerious, has 
been repreſented on the theatre. A very witty parody 


was made upon this abſurd ſuperſtition, W diveried 


the whole audience. 
ce All the treaſures of our Lady of Loretto, part of which 
have been employed in clothing and feeding the poor, 
have been expended in erecting an aqueduct, there being 
no more poor to be found. The riches of the ancient 
cathedral of Toledo, which was deſtroyed in 1868, are 
| | intended 
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intended for the ſame uſe. See the learned diſſertations 
of .. „ printed in 1999 on this ſubject.“ 
| e ee 0 | 
«© MADRID. 


« An edi has lately been publiſhed, that no perſon 
ſhould in future be called Dominick, as that was the name 
of the barbarous monſter who founded the Inquiſition, 
Another edi& has likewiſe taken place, importing that 
the name of Philip II. ſhall for ever be eraſed from the liſt 
of Spaniſh kings. 

The active ſpirit of the nation daily gains ſtrength, 
and adds new and uſeful diſcoveries to thoſe of the philo- 
ſophers of other nations; and the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences has juſt given out a new em of Flecneity, 
founded 2 8 a variety of experiments.“ 


* * 9 


« London, the * „ „ * . 


bf This city is three times larger than it was in the 


Eighteenth century. England ſtill maintains the ſame 
ſyſtem of government as heretofore ; and the whole force 
of the kingdom reſides, without danger, in the metro- 
polis, becauſe commerce is the ſoul which influences the 
whole body, and becauſe the commerce of a republican 
nation never produces thoſe fatal effects which are ſeen 
in monarchies. This ſyſtem of government is good, 
becauſe private individuals have the power of enriching 
themſelves as well as the monarch : from hence ariſes that 
degree of equality which prevents exceſſi ive eee and 
exceſſive indigence. 

The Engliſh are ſtill the firſt people in Europe ; 
they enjoy the glory of having formerly taught their 
neighbours that Kind of conſtitution, moſt worthy of 

| men 
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men who were jealous of their rights, of their liberties, 
and of their happineſs. Their political opinions do not 
admit of their commemorating the death of Charles I. 

and they haye erected a new ſtatue to the memory of 
Oliver Cromwell; but the marble of which it is com- 
poſed, is ſo veined with black and white, that it is ſcarcely | 
poſſible to ſay which of the two colours predoininates. 
This ſtatue is to be placed in the parliament houſe, as 
being the image of the great man who was the real author 
of their immutable and happy conſtitution. 

« The Scotch and Iriſh have preſented a petition ta 
parliament, praying that the names of Scotland and Ire- 
land might be aboliſhed, and that they might all be united 
and called by one name, as they are all animated by the 
ſame ſpirit of patriotiſm.” | | 

„ 
| | & VIENNA. 

be Tt is well known that Auſtria has always had the 
honour of giving the fineſt princeſſes to Europe. There 
are now ſeven, who are all of the moſt exquiſite beauty, 
and are to be diſpoſed of in marriage to thoſe princes wha 
can produce the greateſt proofs of the attachment of ale 
ſubjeQs.” 


„ 


&« The Hague, + 

« This laborious people, wha have metamorphoſed the 
moſt ungrateful and marſhy ſoil into a fruitful garden; 
who have reunited Il the treaſures of the earth upon the 
moſt barren ſpot ; ſtill continue to exerciſe the moſt laud- 
able induſtry, and manifeſt to all the world the power of 
courage, patience, and activity. They no longer are 
famed for their inſatiable thirſt of gold. This republic is 


- become 


E 


become powerful, by having in time diſcovered the fates 


| which were artfully prepared for her ruin; ſhe formerly 
had found it leſs difficult to ſet boundaries to the angry 
ocean, than to reſiſt the power of gold; but now ſhe de- 
fends herſelf as courageouſly againſt avarice and luxury, as 
ſhe does againſt the aſſaults of the ocean.” 


* * * * 


40 Paris, „ 


Twelve ſhips of fix hundred tons burden are arrived 
at this metropolis, and have diffuſed riches and plenty 
throughout the city. The new bed which was made ſome 
time ago for the Seine, from Rouen to Paris, requires 
ſome repairs, the expenſe of which, amounting to 2 
million and a half, will be paid out of the national 
treaſury. 

The banks of the Seine are no longer the ſcenes of 
the moſt extravagant, the molt capricious, and childiſh 
juxury ; but induſtry prevails every where, creates new 
comforts, and an eaſy affluence, free from oſtentation or 
arrogant pride, | | 

The Pariſians are ſtudious, well informed, and have 
diſtinct notions of their political and civil rights. They 
have reformed all their former opinions; but they never 
can forget their natural inclination for writing ſangs, vau- 
devilles, and bens mots; though they have not that degree 


of flimſy puerility they formerly had, for the character of 


the nation is totally changed.“ 


Thus I turned over from one article to the other, and 
ſtill I wiſhed to find ſomething curious. I ſought for 
ſomething relative to Verſailles, but in vain. The maſter 
of the houſe perceived my inquietude, and afked me what 

I was 


— — — — — RR 


| 
| 
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i was ſeeking for? © Indeed,” ſaid I, & I am looking 
for the moſt intereſting article; in ſhurt, for ſome news 
from the court, from Verſailles, which formerly uſed to 
be the moſt curious article of the French gazette.” He 
ſmiled, and ſaid, «© I know not what is become of the 
French gazette ; but our's I know is dictated by truth, 
and no omiſſions are ever found. The monarch reſides 
in the capital, under the eye of the multitude, and his 


© ear is ever attentive to their wiſhes. He never conceals 


himſelf from us, but remains in the midſt of us like a 
father in the boſom of his family; and it is by the uni- 
verſal voice of his children, that he is always informed of 


thoſe things which he ought to know ; for the monarch 


belongs to the people, but the people do not belong to 
him.“ 


LG LG — 


* CHAP. L. 


Let not Ambition mock their vſeful toil, 

Their homely joys, and acftiny obſcure; 

Ner Grandeur hear with a diſdainſnl ſmile, 

The ſhort and fimple annals of the poor. 
WAS very curious to know what change, among all 
| theſe changes, Verfailles might have experienced ; 
where I had ſeen on one ſide, the ſplendour of kings diſ- 
play the higheſt degree. of opulence ; and on the other, 
the impertinence and idleneſs of placemen and financiers 
emulating the magnificence of princes. 

I inquired the high road to Verſailles, and ſet out: I 


paſſed through a village, where I ſaw a crowd of peaſants 
who, 
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who, with mourfiful looks, were entering a temple. Be- 


ing rather ſurpriſed at this circumſtance, I ordered the 
coachman to ſtop, and followed the people. In the aiſle, I 
ſaw extended on a bier, the corpſe of a deceaſed old man 


in a peaſant's dreſs. The paſtor of the place aſcended a 
kind of pulpit, and ſpoke thus to the aſſembly ; 


« CITIZENS, 


4 The man you there behold was, during a life of 
« ninety years, the conſtant benefactor of his fellow- 
« creatures. He was the fon of a peaſant ; and from his 
„ infancy, his hands have helped to raiſe the ploughſhare 
« when he arrived to years of maturity, and that his 
te ſtrength was confirmed, he no longer ſuffered his father 


« to labour in the field, but he conitantly maintained him 
« as long as he lived, and cach revolving year has witneſſed 


«© his ſucceſſes. He has cultivated more than two thou- 
« ſand acres of land, and planted the vine and all the 
ct other fruit-trees in the village. He. was not indefa- 
« tigable through avarice, but through his love of labour, 
« for which he knew we are all deſtined. 

He has had twenty-five children, who are all worthy 


« members of ſociety, becauſe they were all formed to 


« yirtue and labour. All his grand-children were brought 
« up with him, and you know what unalterable cheerful- 
« neſs always reigned among them, and with what tender 
« affetion they all ſeemed to dwell together. On days 
cc of feſtival or rejoicing, he was always one of the firſt 
« to ſound the rural inſtruments, and his voice and looks 
« were the ſignal for mirth and joy. His cheerfulneſs 
« was the emanation of a pure and virtuous ſoul ; his wit, 


« though keen and ready, never gave offence. He was 


ce ever kind, and willing to render fervice, either private 


«or 
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4 tions of eighty years, on the variety of ſeaſons, and the 
manner of deriving ſome benefit from each. He knew 
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be be br public; he loved his country, and would have factt- 
te ficed his life to its happineſs and proſperity. 
% You. have ſeen him, all of you, and heard him, 


t diſtribute the leſſons of his experience to all the young 


« farmers. His memory was treaſured with the obſerva- 


U 


« by heart all that which men uſually forget; the plentiful 
& and defective harveſts, and their cauſes—all the deaths 
* that happened in the village, and the legacies left to 
«© the poor. He ſeemed endowed with a prophetic ſpirit, 
« for he uſually knew how every circumſtance would turn 
« out. On the eve of his death, he ſpoke thus to thoſe - 
* about him: © Children, I am now going to the Supreme 
Author of all good, whom I have always adored, and 
* in whom I put my whole truſt. ' Let your pear-trees 
ce be pruned to-morrow, and at the ſetting ſun let my 
ic remains be conveyed to the bottom of my field.” 

« You will therefore carry him thither, children, who 
tc are bound to imitate him; but ere you cover his vene- 
t rable hoary head, which inſpired reſpect and affection in 
ic every beholder, behold in his venerable hands the 
1c reſpeQable remains of his hard labour.” | 

After this, the orator took one of his hands, which 
ſeemed, by the daily exerciſe of the ſpade and plough- 
ſhare, to have acquired a calloſity impenetrable to brambles 
or thorns, or even to the ſharp flint. He kiſſed it with 
reverence, and every one followed his example. 

His children carried him upon three gavels of corn, and 
buried him according to his deſire ; and on his tomb they 
placed his hedging-bill, his ſpade, and his ploughſhare. 

I could not forbear exclaiming, ** Ah! if thoſe men, 
ſo celebrated by Boſſuet, Flechier, and Maſcaron, had 

; had 
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had but the hundredth part of the virtues ; of this tiller of 
the ground, their pompous and futile eloquence might 
then be forgiven them,” 
CHAP. LI. 

Lo! rifing from yon dreary tomb, 

What ſpectres flalk acroſs the gloom ! 

With hagged eyes and viſage pale, 

And woice that moans with feeble wail ! 

O'er yon long reſounding plain 

Slowly moves the ſolemn train, 

Wailing wild with firieks of woe 

O'er the bones that reft below ! 

While the dull night's flartled ear 

Shrinks aglaſt with thrilling fear ! 

Or fland with thin robes waſting ſoon, 

And eyes that blaſt the fich ning moon ! _ 

Yet theſe, ere time had rolPd their years away, . ' 

Ere death's fell arm had mark'd its aim, 

Rul'd yon proud tow'rs with ample ſway, 


Beheld the trembling fewains obey, 
And wrought the glorious deed that fwelP'd the trump of fame. 


T length I arrived, and 3 as far as 3 could 
reach, for that famous palace, whence had iſſued the 


fate of many nations. But, oh! unſpeakable ſurpriſe! 


I could trace no remains but its amazing ruins, all which 
beſpoke its ancient magnificence. I was ruminating as 


I walked over theſe ſtupendous ruins, when I eſpied a 
venerable and very old man, ſitting in a penſive mood on 
.the baſe of one of the broken columns: I went up to 


him, and requeſted he would tell me what had happened 


X | | to 


— 
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to that noble palace, the pride and glory of the ſeventeenth 


century? * Alas!” he replied, * you ſee its preſent 
ſtate! it has given way. A man, the proudeſt of mortals, 


vainly thought he could ſurpaſs nature herſelf, and heaped 
one edifice over another, till it was top-heavy. Eager to 
gratify his capricious deſires, to enjoy every extravagant 
pleaſure the moſt voluptuous could create ; he here ex- 
pended all the wealth of his empire, and cauſed the ruin 
of thouſands in ereQing buildings, in digging canals, and 


forming caſcades, of which there are no traces left. Behold 
What remains of that immenſe coloſſus, raiſed by a million 


of hands with the moſt painful labour. This palace was 
defeQive in its foundation—true image of the greatneſs of 


its builder! The kings, his ſucceſſors, have been obliged 


to fly leſt they ſhould be buried beneath its ruins: ah! what 
a leſſon is contained in them, and how clearly they ſeem to 
fay, that thoſe who make an improper uſe of their tranſitory 


power, do but expoſe their real weakneſs to the enſuing ge- 


neration ++. +. At theſe words he ſhed a torrent of 
tears, and raiſed his repentant looks towards heaven.— 
% Why do you weep ?” ſaid I: “every individual appears 


to enjoy the greateſt felicity; and theſe ruins are no 


evidence of public miſery; on the contrary +... 
He now interrupted me, and with dignity raiſed his voice, 
and ſaid: * Know then, venerable old man! that I am 
that Lovis XIV. who built this melancholy palace— 
Divine Juſtice has rekindled the vital ſpark '6f my life, 
that I may ſorrowfully contemplate my deplorable vanity | 
and folly. . .... . . How frail are the monuments of 
pride . I weep, and ſhall never ceaſe to 
weed. » . « Ah! had I but Known. . Alas! 
how van. I was going to interrogate him on 


many things I Pony wiſhed to know, when ſud- 
| denly 
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denly one of the adders, with which theſe ruins abounded, 


darted upon me, from beneath a broken pedeſtal, and 
ſtung me in the neck, at which I awoke. | 


END OF THE DREAM. 


% 


K 


CHAP. LI. 


POST SCRIPTUM, 


AWAKE from the moſt delightful dream, and grieve 
L to find myſelf awake. Quando hac erunt, dit viſa noftra 
ſecundent. 5 1 

Alas! and is then public felicity no more than an 

empty dream? muſt our wiſhes and exertions ever remain 
ineffectual? Let us baniſh this fatal idea, for it ſtrikes 
death to every heart of ſenſibility. 

And yet a generous hope, founded upon the univerſal 
knowledge which prevails, ſeems to whiſper comfort. 
As in thoſe uninhabited iſlands, where thick foreſts 
are involved in deep eternal gloom, inacceſſible to the 
rays of the ſun, it becomes neceſſary to ſet fire to the 
ſurrounding wood, in order to purify the atmoſphere 
from infectious exhalations ; ſo in like manner, ere 
we eſtabliſh good laws, it is neceſſary to aboliſh the bad 
ones. ä | 5 

The ſilly pride of the Spaniard has concluded, through 
the moſt ridiculous prejudice, that it is noble and great 
to be unemployed; in conſequence of which, idleneſs 
prevails in every ſtate, While ſleeping on a ſorry mattreſs, 
his guittar beſide him, having nothing but a morſel of 
bread to ſave him from ſtarving ; poor, naked, and proud; 

he dreams of his dignified indigence, but never ſtrives to 
4 | _ improve 
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improve his condition by induſtry. No doubt, the climate. 


does not admit long and continued labours; but it would 
de poſſible to regenerate this kingdom, and obliterate the 
Rain by which it is covered, by means of a few whole- 
ſome laws difperſed abroad by an eloquent pen. No- 
thing leſs can awaken this nation from its lethargy. 
But fo long as this people are enſlaved by the vileſt ſuper- 
Kition, their political evils muſt increaſe. 

Thus then th: evils of the ſtate are known, and the 
remedy is pointed out; but weakneſs diſappoints the effect. 
Truth, they ſay, ought not to be made public ; but truth 


ought always to be made known for the happineſs and 


proſperity of the ſtate, and for the peace of the whole 
world. The philoſopher may deceive himſelf, but he 
never deceives. He does not ſeduce men by a vain au- 


thority, but by the influence of reaſon. When men have 


acquired ſtrength of mind by the power of philoſophy, 


- they will no longer be the ſport of ambition, and of falſe 
principles ; but they will examine every depoſitary of the 
public peace with the torch of reaſon, and ſtrictly whe” 


to the dictates of truth. 4, AP 6. 
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